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PEEFACE. 


In  the  following  work  I  do  not  propose  to  nicely 
enquire  into  any  theoretical  or  idealistic  society.  My 
sole  object  is  to  show  that,  without  depriving  a  man  of 
a  penny  that  the  present  state  of  society  permits  him 
to  call  his  own,  we  can  solve  the  problem  of  our  unem- 
ployed and  underpaid  simply  by  utilising  their  powers 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  run  to  waste.  Other 
systems  of  social  communities  may  be  better  than 
our  present  one.  With  these  I  do  not  deal.  I  simply 
intend  to  prove  that  in  our  present  conditions,  bad  or 
good  as  they  may  be,  it  is  possible  for  all  to  be  pros- 
perous and  happy.  This  I  shall  show  is  to  be  attained 
not  by  any  violent  change  at  all,  but  simply  by  taking 
advantage  of  our  opportunities,  by  using  method,  and 
organising  our  resources.  I  admit  it  is  extremely 
tempting  to  discuss  ideal  and  Utopian  societies  ;  but  it 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  work,  and,  further, 
I  believe  that    to-day  the  greatest  general  happiness 
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will  be  secured  by  the  principle, — What  is  done  under 
the  flag  should  be  supported  by  the  flag ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  what  a  man  does  in  accordance  with  the 
law  should  be  upheld  by  the  law.  If  the  national 
conscience  grows  more  sensitive  I  believe  in  the  nation 
acting  in  accordance  with  its  dictates  at  its  own  cost. 
I  object  to  the  principle  of  being  righteous  over  much  ; 
that  is,  being  righteous  at  other  people's  expense.  May 
be  the  day  will  come  when  an  enquiry  will  be  made 
into  the  whole  theory  of  private  property.  I  go  further : 
I  think  if  we  do  not  deal  promptly  with  the  question  of 
our  poor  it  will  come  very  soon ;  if  reasonable  men  will 
not  take  the  question  into  consideration  it  will  fall  into 
the  hands  of  unreasoning  men,  kind-hearted,  well- 
meaning  men,  but  men  whose  goodness  of  heart  will  not 
save  all  from  one  common  calamity  ;  but  with  such 
theory  I  have  now  nothing  to  do.  I  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  property  to  the  highest  extent  now 
recognised  by  our  law,  and  I  say  such  private  property 
is  consistent  with  the  well-being  of  all.  Whether  it  is 
desirable  that  men  should  have  millions  and  millions 
sterling  may  be  a  matter  of  debate,  but  it  does  not 
affect  the  question  of  the  poor.  It  is  more  a  question 
for  the  middle  class  generally.  Whether  it  is  well  that 
the  bulk  of  the  profits  of  an  industry  should  be  absorbed 
by  a  few  individuals  or  by  a  few  large  firms,  and  that 
the  small  men  should  have  a  bitter  fight  for  existence, 
may  be  a  serious  matter  for  them,  but  it  is  not  very 
material  to-day  to  the  underpaid  and  the  unemployed. 
Before  dealinjj  with  the  practical  solution  of  the  ques- 
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tion  before  us  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  theoretical 
enquiry  into  the  conditions  of  modern  trade  and  com- 
petition, so  as  to  obtain  a  right  comprehension  of  our 
subject.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  enquire  by  what 
law  of  economical  statics  property  gravitates  to  pro- 
perty, by  which  rich  people  become  richer  and  poor 
people  become  poorer.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
enquire  how  this  law  can  be  neutralized,  not  by  violent 
reactionary  measures  of  spoliation,  but  by  simple,  self- 
acting  principles,  which,  by  a  sure  and  constant  force, 
will  continuously  tend  to  a  better  distribution  of  the 
gifts  of  Providence.  The  key-note  of  this  principle 
will  be  found  in  securing  to  every  man  his  just  rights, 
securing  to  the  rich  man  what  is  his,  the  profits  of  his 
wealth  ;  securing  to  the  poor  man  what  is  equally  his, 
the  profits  of  his  industry.  I  have  but  further  to  re- 
mark that  the  subject  matter  of  this  enquiry  covers 
such  an  immense  range  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
deal  with  it  in  as  minute  detail  as  I  should  have 
wished.  But  I  have  felt  it  is  so  important  to  present 
the  subject  as  one  whole,  for  as  a  whole  can  it  alone  be 
successfully  dealt  with,  that  sooner  than  risk  compli- 
cating it  I  have  omitted  matters  which  would  have 
been  interesting  and  profitable,  even  if  not  absolutely 
material.  Many  of  my  suggestions  are  of  the  briefest 
description,  but,  made  to  practical  people,  will  be 
rapidly  filled  in  in  every  detail.  If  I  may  so  say, 
I  have  tried  to  put  together  the  skeleton  of  my  subject, 
leaving  it  to  my  countrymen  to  clothe  it  with  muscle 
and  tissue,  and  to  vivify  it  with  the  living  spirit  of  a 
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powerful  reality.  If  this  may  be  the  result,  if  it  may 
prove  of  some  benefit  to  those  with  whom  we  all  deeply 
sympathise,  my  work  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  and 
in  the  increased  happiness  of  others  I  shall  find  my 
own  satisfaction  and  fullest  reward. 

C.    Y.    C.   DAWBAKN. 

August,  1896. 
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THE    PBINCIPLES 

OF 

WEALTH    DISTRIBUTION, 


CHAPTEK     I. 

Introductoey. 

The  problem  of  the  last  century  was  the  economical 
creation  of  wealth.  It  was  solved  by  Adam  Smith 
when  he  demonstrated  the  principle  of  free  trade. 
This  needs  no  further  discussion.  Little  can  be  added 
to  the  arguments  already  advanced,  and,  as  far  as 
human  reasoning  can  settle  a  subject,  the  sul)ject  is 
settled. 

The  problem  of  this  century  is  the  better  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  ;  and  by  better  distribution  I  do  not 
mean  equal  or  general  distribution,  but  exactly  what 
I  say — better  distribution,  and  nothing  more.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  solution  of  this  problem  that  men 
should  still  have  vast  fortunes,  and  yet  that  all  should 
have  enough  ;  and  the  general  dividing  up  of  property 
is  not  the  only  or  necessary  alternative  of  the  present 
extremes  of  fortunes.  On  the  contrary,  a  very  little 
better  distribution  of  wealth  would  result  in  an 
enormous  increase  of  human  happiness.  In  her  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  Nature  has  been  unequal,  but  she 
has  been  far  more  impartial  in  her  distribution  of 
capacity  for  happiness.  The  essentials  of  happiness 
are  few.  Let  people  be  free  of  actual  physical  discom- 
forts, let  them  have  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  let  them 
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have  sufficient  clothing  and  housing,  let  them  be  able 
to  maintain  that  position  in  life  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  and  one  person's  chance  of  a  con- 
tented life  is  as  great  as  that  of  any  other. 

The  rich  may  have  the  pleasures  of  their  v^^ealth, 
but  the  well-to-do  poor  have  those  of  healthy  sleep, 
and  an  appetite  which  makes  all  food  dainties  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  joys  of  love  and  domestic  life  are  limited 
to  no  particular  class.  Ambition,  the  curse  of  the 
great,  fails  to  blight  their  homes ;  for  if  they  were 
ambitious,  they  would  rarely  be  poor  ;  and  in  the 
careless  enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour  they  lead  an 
existence  a  peer  might  envy.  They  may  have  serious 
troubles  to  worry  them,  but  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
misery  occasioned  by  trifles ;  and  if  they  do  occasionally 
want  bread,  they  do  not  know  the  acute  mental  torture 
of  being  "cut"  by  a  leader  of  society.  Anxiety  for  the 
future  is  common  to  mankind,  but  if  enough  of  the 
necessaries  of  existence  are  ensured  to  all,  all  may 
find  life  not  only  tolerable,  but  desirable  and  good, 
so  just  has  Nature  been  in  her  distribution  of  the 
possibilities  of  happiness. 


CHAPTEE     II. 

The  Woeld's  Progeess  in  Wealth  Ceeation. 

Section  1. — We  will  commence  our  inquiry  with 
the  simple  statement  of  three  sets  of  facts.  We 
shall  find  them  in  MulhaU's  Dictionary  of  Statistics, 
published  in  1892.  This  is  a  monumental  work  in  the 
history  of  figures,  and,  except  when  otherwise  stated, 
my  references  will  be  to  it.  Turning  to  page  6  we  read : 
"In  the  United  States  9,000,000  hands  raise  nearly 
"  half  as  much  grain  as  66,000,000  in  Europe.  Thus 
"  it  appears  that  for  want  of  implements  or  proper 
"  machinery  there  is  a  waste  of  labour  in  Europe  equal 
"  to  48  millions  of  peasants.  In  other  words,  one  farm 
"  labourer  in  the  United  States  is  worth  more  than 
"  three  in  Europe."  (Note  these  figures  apply  to  the 
year  1887,  not  189'2,  see  page  7.) 

Again,  improved  implements  and  machinery  have 
made  tillage  more  productive  and  grain  cheaper.  "  In 
"  1840  each  peasant  produced  63  bushels  of  grain.  In 
"  1860  the  average  was  87.  In  1887  it  had  risen  to 
"  114;  that  is,  two  men  now  produce  more  grain  than 
"three  did  in  1840"  (page  6).  Again,  "It  appears 
"  that  owing  to  improved  machinery,  the  product  of 
"  a  man's  labour  represents,  at  present,  double  the 
"  value  it  did  in  1820.  But  as  prices  have  fallen  in 
"  the  interval  about  33  per  cent.,  it  follows  that  the 
"  average  in  1888  was  equal  to  i>38  per  head  measured 
"  by  prices." 
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"  Thus  one  man  now,  in  whatever  industry,  pro- 
"  duces  as  much  as  three  did  in  1820,  or  two  and  a  half 
"  in  1840,  or  two  in  1860."  If,  before  going  further, 
we  were  to  sit  down  and  meditate  over  these  tremendous 
facts,  I  am  certain  we  should  obtain  a  much  clearer  idea 
of  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  Political  Economy 
than  by  reading  any  treatise,  however  scientific  or 
profound. 

Man's  power  to-day  in  any  industry  is  three  times 
what  it  was  in  1820 — what  does  it  mean  ?  Do  not  let 
us  try  to  recollect  what  others  have  written  and  said, 
let  us  try  and  work  out  the  results  for  ourselves,  and 
in  our  own  way.  Man's  power  is  trebled.  This  is  the 
key  of  the  Political  Economy  of  to-day. 

Section  2. — I  would  emphasize  the  facts  just  stated, 

and  will  give  them  in  a  different  form.     (8ee  page  865 

of   MulhaU.)      "  Arkwright's    spinning  jenny    enabled 

'  one  operative,  in  1815,  to  produce  as  much  yarn  as 

'  200  could  a  few  years  before." 

2.  "  The  crane  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  in  1870,  with 
'  two  men,  did  the  same  work  in  one  hour,  in  lifting 
'  stone,  as  required  60  men  to  work  12  hours  in  the 
'  middle  ages ;  that  is,  one  man  now  is  equal  to  180 
'  of  olden  time." 

3.  "  The  American  bootmaking  machine  enables 
'  one  man  to  turn  out  300  pairs  of  boots  daily  ;  one 
'  factory  near  Boston  makes  as  many  boots  as  32,000 
'  bootmakers  in  Paris.  In  1880  there  were  3,100  of 
'  these  machines  at  work,  producing  150  million  pairs 
'  of  boots  yearly." 

4.  "  Altman's  American  reaper  cuts  and  binds  grain 
'  at  45  minutes  per  acre.  D.  Glynn,  of  California,  cuts, 
'  threslies,  winnows,  and  bags  with  each  of  his  machines 
'  60  acres  of  grain  daily." 

5.  "  The  United  States,  in  1888,  produced  ()()0,000 
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"  sewing  machines,  which  could  do  the  work  of  7,200,000 
"  women." 

6.  "In  the  Western  States  of  America  one  man  can 
"  raise  as  much  wheat  as  will  feed  1,000  persons  for  12 
"  months ;  a  second  can  thresh,  winnow ;  and  bag  it,  and 
"  a  third  convey  it  to  market." 

7.  "  A  girl,  12  years  of  age,  in  a  Lancashire  mill, 
"  can  turn  out  35  yards  of  printed  calico  daily,  her  work 
"  in  one  year  sufficing  to  clothe  yearly  1,200  persons  in 
the  East." 

Again,  I  repeat  to  my  reader,  before  going  further, 
consider  these  facts,  digest  them,  and  write  out  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them.  Do  this  before 
being  biassed  by  what  I  have  to  say,  or  any  other 
writer. 

In  this  way  we  shall  all  be  most  certainly  able  to 
arrive  at  the  truth. 

Section  3. — What  do  we  read  in  these  facts  ?  What 
only  can  we  read  in  these  facts  ?  Hope,  buoyancy,  and 
abundance.  The  efticiency  of  civilised  man  has  been 
trebled  in  eighty  years.  Can  this  be  the  text  for  a  gospel 
of  despair  ?  Men,  by  their  power  of  labour,  lived  in 
comfort  eighty  years  ago.  Men,  by  their  trebled 
power  of  labour,  must  live  in  abundance  in  years 
to  come.  What  does  abundance  mean  ?  Properly 
directed,  it  means  morals,  education  and  refinement, 
the  triumph  of  the  mind,  the  awakening  of  the  soul, 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  intellect  over  the  mere 
corporeal  and  animal  passions  of  human  nature. 

What  does  abundance  mean  ?  It  means  that  men, 
as  units,  may  live  in  brotherhood  ;  it  means  that  men, 
as  nations,  may  live  in  fellowship  and  good- will. 
Abundance  is  not  restricted  to  our  island,  nor  peculiar 
to  it.  Man's  power  throughout  the  civihsed  world 
has    been    trebled,    and    every    nation    may    be    rich, 
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prosperous,  and  contented,  and  the  happier  for  know- 
ing the  world  besides  is  equally  favoured  and  blessed. 
This  is  the  millennium  of  civilisation  ;  the  highest  good 
of  each  is  the  hiohest  Rood  of  all. 


CHAPTEE    III. 

Teade  Depression. 

With  these  facts  we  have  also  to  consider  another. 
It  is  common  gromid  with  every  class  of  industry — 
with  producers,  manufacturers,  shipowners,  merchants, 
shopkeepers,  artisans,  labourers,  with  all  workers 
generally — that  never  has  there  been  a  time  in  the 
memory  of  man  when  the  struggle  for  existence 
has  been  so  fierce  and  competition  so  intolerably 
severe. 

Is  it  that  the  necessaries  of  life  are  too  few  ?  Is  it 
that,  in  the  scramble  for  bread,  all  have  to  fight  for 
very  life  or  die  ?  No  ;  it  is  none  of  these.  This 
would  be  a  reasonable  explanation.  But  it  is  Nature 
is  too  bountiful;  man's  productive  power  too  great. 
Hence  the  cry  on  every  hand,  a  cry  as  of  despair, 
over-population,  over-production. 

Section  2. — How  do  we  reconcile  these  apparently 
irreconcilable  facts,  this  fight  for  life,  this  increased 
power  of  man  ?  The  first  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  latter.  To-day,  through  science,  learning,  and 
machinery,  man  is  three  times  as  efficient  as  in  1820. 
That  is,  400  men  (to  keep  our  figures  on  the  safe 
side)  can  now  do  the  work  which  it  would  have  taken 
1,000  men  to  -accomplish  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

In  this  statement  we  have  the  root  of  our  difficulty, 
but  in  it  is  the  equal  assurance  that  the  difficulty  is  not 
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insuperable.  Our  power  is  trebled.  The  necessaries 
of  existence  remain  the  same,  and  we  are  in  a  state  of 
ferment  and  alarm.  The  connection  between  the  two 
is  not  ob\dous,  but  it  is  very  real.  "  Four  hundred  men," 
says  Society  at  large,  "can do  the  work  of  a  thousand." 
"  I  must  be  one  of  the  four  hundred,  or  starve,"  says 
each  individually.  "  What  is  it  to  me  if  there  is 
"  abundance  on  every  hand  if  there  is  no  share  for  me  ? 
"  I  have  no  independent  resources  but  my  power  of 
"  work;  so  1  will  compete  for  that  work  for  very  life, 
"  and  I  will  do  my  work  so  cheaply  no  one  else  shall 
"  get  in  before  me."  And  he  does,  and  so  do  all  the  four 
hundred.  They  all  work  so  cheaply,  no  one  else  can 
supplant  them.  They  get  a  living  out  of  it,  they  each 
produce  enough  to  keep  three,  but  they  only  take  for 
their  own  share  what  is  enough  for  one.  This  is  the 
condition  of  their  obtaining  work,  being  contented  with 
the  least  possible  share  of  what  they  produce. 

But,  I  repeat,  they  produce  enough  for  the  thousand. 
Who  get  the  surplus  ?  The  remaining  six  hundred 
equally?  Not  at  all.  But  some  one  gets  it — it  is  not 
destroyed  ;  who  is  it  ?  We  will  consider  the  answer 
to  this  question  later  on  ;  for  the  present,  we  will 
consider  the  occupation  of  the  remaining  six  hundred. 
They  are  not  all  idle,  by  no  means,  nor  even  a  large 
number  of  them. 

Four  hundred  produce  the  necessaries  of  life.  If 
we  were  content  to  live  in  the  same  state  of  life  as  our 
ancestors,  we  could  do  so,  and  six  hundred  of  every 
thousand  people  could  be  idle.  But  we  are  not  so 
content ;  the  luxuries  of  a  past  generation  are  con- 
sidered the  necessaries  of  this.  Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
better  food  generally  exemplify  this  statement ;  so  do 
better  houses,  clothes  and  furniture.  This  is  so  witli 
tlie  masses  of  tlie  pcuplc,  and  vww  uioic  so  witli   the 
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richer  classes.  I  need  not  work  out  the  idea ;  it  is 
sufficient  merely  to  indicate  it.  But,  probably,  five 
hundred  out  of  every  thousand  could  easily  supply  all 
that  we  now  consider  necessaries  of  life. 

But  the  remaining  five  hundred,  what  are  they  to 
do  ?  AVe  are  liberally  supplied  witli  all  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Either  they  must  provide  luxuries,*  or  do 
nothing;  and  this  many  of  them  do.  Some  provide 
iimocent  luxuries,  some  provide  pernicious  ones.  Some 
devote  their  energies  to  producing  luxuries  which 
elevate  mankind,  others  to  ministering  to  the  lowest 
and  worst  animal  passions  and  desires.  Such  luxuries 
which  habit  and  public  opinion  have  become  accustomed 
to  regard  as  almost  essentials  we  may  regard  in  the 
same  light  as  necessaries,  in  their  influence  on  the 
world  of  workers.  These  we  may  term  luxuries  of  the 
first  order.  Probably  seven  hundred  out  of  every 
thousand  of  our  population  could  easily  provide  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  these  luxuries  of  the  first  order, 
and,  as  before,  the  bitter  fight  is  who  shall  be  these 
seven  hundred.  Still  the  question  remains  what  are 
the  remaining  three  hundred  to  do.  The  problem  of 
life  is  getting  acuter  with  them.  There  are  still  three 
hundred  out  of  every  thousand  to  provide  what  1  term 
luxuries  of  the  second  order — things  which  no  one 
really  wants ;  things  used  for  ostentation,  show,  or 
amusement ;  things  of  little  intrinsic  value,  such  as 
advertising ;  things  first  done  without  when  times  are 
bad  ;    and  things  worthless  and  wicked  generally. 

The  providing  such,  finds  employment  for  some,  but 
then  there  is  a  residuum  left,  who  for  many  reasons 
can    find    nothing    at    all    to    do.      They    can    furnish 

'-'■■I  use  the  word  "luxury"  as  opposed  to  the  word  "neces- 
saries." I  theu  quaUfy  it  by  distinguishing  epithets.  Some 
writers  only  use  the  word  "luxury"  in  a  bad  sense. 
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nothing  whatever,  that  their  brother  man  requires. 
These  are  the  unemployed,  and  they  belong  to  every 
department  of  labour,  literature,  science,  and  art.  But 
they  fight  against  being  unemployed,  and  they  fight 
with  an  intensity  proportioned  to  their  necessities.  In 
the  respectable  ranks  of  life  the  unemployed,  may  be 
have  private  means — a  father  to  make  an  allowance,  or 
a  friend  to  lend  a  trifle ;  they  live  on  these,  but  move 
about  in  this  world  of  energy  and  progress  like  dis- 
appointed shadows.  But  most  are  capable  of  doing 
something,  and  they  struggle  to  be  doing  that  some- 
thins:,  however  small  the  return  ;  it  adds  a  trifle  to 
their  income ;  it  satisfies  them  they  are  not  altogether 
worthless  in  the  community  of  men.  And  their  work 
is  not  very  inferior,  and  their  competition,  if  it  secures 
them  but  little,  serves  to  reduce  the  general  profits  to 
a  still  lower  level.  Thus  we  have  the  artist  with  no 
patrons,  the  musician  with  no  pupils,  the  lawyer 
with  no  clients,  and  the  doctor  without  patients. 
Starting  life,  they  demand  the  customary  fees  ;  failing 
to  secure  employment,  they  reduce  their  charges 
until  they  reach  the  vanishing  point.  Their  baneful 
influence  is  felt  throughout  their  respective  callings, 
and  all  suffer  because  they  cannot  make  a  reasonable 
competence. 

Such  is  the  fate  and  influence  of  those  with  some 
private  resources;  but  where  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
to  fall  back  upon,  when  the  purse  is  empty  and  the 
cupboard  bare,  then  the  fight  for  work,  the  fight  for 
existence,  is  terrible  indeed.  Tlie  alternative  is  not 
now,  no  work  and  subsistence,  no  work  and  a  struggle 
to  keep  up  appearances ;  but  no  work  and  the  poorliouse, 
no  work  and  starvation,  no  work  and  degradation, 
shame,  oi-  crime;. 

Then,  ihe  one  cry  is  give  me  bread.     Take  all  my 
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labour,  all  my  life's  service;  take  me  even  as  your 
slave,  and  without  the  responsibility  of  a  slave's  master. 
It  is  here  we  find  the  effects  of  competition  in  all  its 
deadliness,  until,  in  the  lowest  depths,  we  find  poverty 
and  misery  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  All 
that  we  dread  congregate  in  the  unemployed.  The 
aged,  the  infirm,  the  weak,  and  the  unfortunate ;  the 
criminal,  the  vicious,  the  fallen,  and  the  outcast. 
There  is  no  room  for  repentance  here.  Their  struggles 
are  not  seen,  their  cries  are  not  heard.  Some  may  be 
victims  of  circumstances,  some  of  their  own  folly  ; 
but  competition  has  marked  them  for  its  own,  they  are 
the  victims  of  her  inexorable  law — the  race  is  to  the 
swift  ;  the  battle  to  the  strong.  Society's  verdict  is, 
"  It  is  their  own  fault,  due  to  their  own  folly." 

But,  all  the  time,  we  forget  four  hundred  are 
producing  enough  for  the  necessities  of  a  thousand, 
five  hundred  for  their  comforts,  and  seven  or  eight 
hundred  can  easily  provide  sufficient  to  keep  all  in  a 
state  of  luxurious  abundance. 

All  the  time,  we  are  forgetting  that  these  same 
unfortunate  people  are  capable  of  keeping  themselves 
in  plenty  without  any  charge  or  expense  to  other 
people.  Life  is  a  handicap  ;  great  prizes  are  for  the 
winners,  but  those  left  behind  hardly  earn  their  keep. 
They  are  the  weaker  in  the  race :  but  though  the 
weaker,  they  could  easily  maintain  themselves  if  they 
had  the  opportunities  of  utilizing  their  labour. 

Section  3. — From  these  considerations  we  see  why 
it  is  that  every  industry  is  overcrowded,  why  it  is  that 
directly  a  new  outlet  for  energy  is  discovered  hundreds 
rush  in  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Some  callings  only 
suffer  indirectly  ;  for  instance,  the  learned  professions. 
Other  occupations  being  crowded,  men  seek  profitable 
work  in  them,  and  they,  in  common  with  all  labour, 
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suffer  from  the  results  of  man's  powers  being  trebled. 
In  other  words,  they  feel  the  effects  of  Nature  being  so 
bountiful  that  if  only  half  our  population  worked  all 
might  be  kept  in  comfort,  if  not  abundance.  We  see 
it  is  not  a  question  of  over-population,  it  is  a  question 
of  proportion;  a  question  of  man"s  efficiency  compared 
with  his  wants.  Never  was  there  a  more  absurd  reason 
given  for  the  excessive  competition  of  to-day  than  that 
of  over-population,  unless  the  still  more  ridiculous  one 
of  over-production.  The  origin  of  both  is  not  difficult 
to  discover.  Each  of  us  feels  if  only  half  our  com- 
petitors were  swept  out  of  existence  how  much  better 
we  should  get  on.  But  how  if  half  our  customers  or 
clients  were  swept  off  at  the  same  time  ?  How  if  half  our 
customers  were  swept  off  and  our  competitors  left?  But 
if  you  destroy  half  of  all  the  population  you  leave  the 
proportion  unchanged,  you  will  not  affect  competition. 
It  is  not  as  if  there  was  not  enough  for  all,  for  never 
has  there  been  more,  in  total  bulk  and  per  head,  than 
to-day.  So  with  over-production.  How  can  there  be 
over-production  ?  If  there  is  over-production,  and  if 
it  is  an  evil,  it  is  not  likely  to  lessen,  for  man's  powers, 
vast  as  they  now  are,  are  going  to  enormously  increase. 
But  is  there  over-production  ?  Have  you  got  too  much 
yourself?  Do  you  know  anyone  who  has?  If  so,  give 
it  away.  There  are  plenty  to  take  what  you  do  not 
require.  But  you  wish  to  sell  it.  That  is  another 
matter;  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  like  your  own 
price  for  it,  and  you  would  be  very  pleased  if  there  was 
none  other  of  the  same  stuff'  in  the  world,  and  then 
you  woukl  get  your  own  price.  That  is  wliat  we 
shoukl  all  like,  what  every  merchant  would  like  ;  and 
that  is  how  this  nonsense  of  over-production  comes  to 
be  seriously  preached  as  a  great  economical  truth. 
]^verv()iie    h^oks   at    his    own    little   stock    and    thinks 
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"  What  a  rich  man  I — and  a  very  big  I — should  be  if 
"  no  one  else  had  any  such  stock  to  put  on  the  market." 
He  does  not  think  of  Great  Britain  as  a  whole,  still  less 
of  the  world,  only  of  himself  and  his  own  trade,  and 
because  God  has  dealt  with  us  bountifully,  complains 
and  whimpers  like  a  boy  at  school,  who  cannot 
change  his  top  for  toffee  because  every  other  boy  has 
got  a  top  and  prefers  keeping  his  toffee  to  having  two 
tops.  Then  that  boy  complains  of  over-production  of 
tops.  We  speak  of  over-production  of  Manchester 
goods,  and  a  large  part  of  our  population  half-naked  ; 
over-production  of  cereals,  and  millions  wondering 
where  their  next  meal  will  come  from.  It  is  absurd. 
If  there  were  over-production,  it  would  soon  right 
itself,  for  the  over  produce  would  soon  rot  and  return 
to  mother  earth.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  over- 
production in  the  sense  used,  but  there  is  what  is  often 
confounded  with  it — very  bad  distribution. 

Section  4. — It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  what  is 
known  as  over-production,  or  a  little  excess  in  supply, 
causes  a  fall  in  prices  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
extra  quantity  put  on  the  market,  and  the  commercial 
and  producing  world  suffer  very  keenly  from  this  cause. 
There  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  slightest  variation  in  the 
amount  of  goods  for  sale  will  cause  a  violent  fluctua- 
tion in  their  nominal  value,  which  often  means  ruin 
instead  of  remuneration,  or  a  fortune  instead  of  a  fair 
profit.  This  is  the  more  severely  felt,  because  the 
cost  of  production  and  distribution  is  more  or  less  a 
constant,  and  whilst  a  man  would,  in  the  long  run,  prefer 
to  be  fairly  paid  for  his  labour,  and  in  proportion  to 
it,  it  is  the  last  thing  he  can  hope  for.  For  instance  : 
it  is  quite  right  that  farmers  should  only  get  half  the 
prices  for  their  products  which  they  used  to  do  when, 
with  machinery,  they  can  now  produce  twice  or  thrice 
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as  much  with  the  same  labour  as  in  times  gone  by  ; 
but  they  have  cause  for  anxiety  when  they  sufidenly 
find  that,  because  there  are  a  few  more  cheeses  than 
are  required  on  the  market,  they  have  to  sell  a  whole 
season's  crop  at  4d.  instead  of  8d.  a  pound.  This  is 
but  an  example  of  a  general  rule,  and  it  simply  means 
that  between  real  value  and  nominal  value  there  is 
hardly  any  fixed  relation  at  all.  Some  sell  at  prices 
far  below  cost,  however  arrived  at,  simply  to  get 
money  to  keep  going.  Whilst  their  creditors  suffer  in 
the  result,  their  competitors  in  the  meantime  equally 
suffer  by  reduced  prices — prices  so  low  as  not  to  afford 
a  fair  living  or  a  fair  reward  for  their  trouble.  In 
other  words,  the  remuneration  of  labour  has,  of 
necessity,  no  relation  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
work  done. 

Intrinsic  value  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  economic 
ideas  to  understand,  and  no  two  writers  are  agreed  as 
to  what  it  really  is.  It  is  not  essential  for  us  to 
discuss  it  here.  I  will  simply  give  a  few  examples  of 
the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  term. 

A  quartern  loaf  will  feed  as  many  people  whether 
its  cost  is  a  penn}^  twopence,  or  sixpence  a  pound. 
Its  cost  in  pence  is  what  we  term  its  worth  in  ordinary 
conversation  ;  but  its  intrinsic  value  has  nothing  to 
do  with  its  cost  in  pence  ;  its  intrinsic  value  is  the 
number  it  will  feed.  80  with  a  coat  ;  its  intrinsic 
value  is  the  purposes  it  fulfils  as  an  article  of  clothing. 
Whether  the  laltoui'  that  has  pi'oduced  it  lias  been 
comjiensatcd  with  9d.  an  hour  or  three-farthings,  will 
not  affect  its  vahie  for  these  purposes.  So  with  a  house ; 
its  inti'insic  value  is  in  the  shelter  and  comforts  it 
affoi-ds,  and,  whether  built  by  slaves  or  freemen,  will 
not  affect  its  value  in  these  respects. 

So,  if  four  hinidr(;d  ])roduce  enough  necessaries  of 
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life  for  a  thousand,  the  wages  they  receive  may  or  may' 
not  be  the  intrinsic  vakie  of  their  labour.  If  they 
produce  enough  for  a  thousand,  but  only  receive  a 
share  for  themselves,  it  is  clear  their  wages  are  less 
than  its  intrinsic  value.  It  may  be  more,  as  when  in 
a  famine  producers  of  corn  refuse  to  sell  except  at 
inflated  prices.  This  is  rarely  the  case.  The  rule  is 
for  competition  to  force  prices  down  until  the  worker 
gets  the  least  possible  reward  for  his  labour,  and 
independent  of  what  he  produces. 

Is  it  possible  to  arrive  at  the  intrinsic  value  of 
labour  ?  Its  nominal  value  in  money  is  of  little  service 
as  a  guide.  One  thing  seems  certain,  the  intrinsic 
value  of  a  man's  labour  is  what  should  keep  him  in 
comfort.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  people 
lived,  or  we  should  not  be  here.  If  they  only  won  the 
necessaries  of  life,  with  our  efficiency  trebled  we  should 
win  the  comforts  of  life.  Any  one  employed  a  reason- 
able time  during  his  life  must  benefit  the  community 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  a  claim  on  it  for  a  reason- 
able return  in  the  way  of  sufficient  food,  lodging,  and 
clothing,  and  that  is  the  very  least  estimate  we  can 
put  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  labour.  I  do  not 
limit  labour  to  manual  labour  ;  I  use  it  in  its  most 
general  sense — head  labour,  office  labour,  organizing 
labour,  and  professional  labour  as  well.  But  what 
workers  receive  now  is  not  measured  by  what  they 
produce,  but  bv  how  little  they  will  take. 

Five  hundred  can  do  the  work  of  a  thousand  of  a 
century  ago,  and  the  whole  thousand  are  fighting  who 
can  do  their  work  cheapest  in  order  to  be  those  of  the 
five  hundred.  This  is  the  principle,  roughly  stated, 
modified,  as  we  have  shown,  by  the  production  of 
luxuries,  but  containing  in  it  the  germs  of  the  whole 
conditions   of   modern  life.      The  workers  do  not,  by 
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any  means,  get  the  whole  of  their  produce  ;  they  are 
content  with  a  very  small  portion  of  it. 

Section  5. — If  the  workers  do  not,  by  any  means, 
get  the  whole  of  their  produce,  who  gets  the  balance  ? 
Enough  to-day  is  produced  for  all  to  live  in  abund- 
ance, but  many  do  not  live  in  abundance.  On  the 
contrary,  many  find  the  struggle  for  existence  terrible, 
and  have  not  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  Who  are  the 
ones  who  benefit  ?  There  are  several  classes  who  do. 
First,  there  are  those  who  buy  the  products  of  labour. 
Manufacturers  and  producers,  organisers  and  distribu- 
tors, and  the  whole  of  the  mercantile  class  generally, 
as  well  as  artizans  and  manual  workers,  are  united  in 
one  great  league  to  sell  their  industry  for  the  least 
possible  return  to  themselves.  Those  who  buy  profit. 
They  can  buy  the  work  of  two  men  for  a  price  that 
should  only  buy  that  of  one.  The  law  applies  to  all 
w^ho  have  labour  to  sell.  The  result  is  the  same, 
whatever  a  man's  vocation  in  life  may  be,  whenever 
his  chief  asset  is  his  own  exertion.  Whether  he  works 
under  the  mystic  name  of  master  or  the  humbler  title 
of  servant,  is  all  one  to  him.  He  must  sell  his  labour 
at  an  under  value.  This  is  what  we  should  theo- 
retically expect  from  a  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  competition  ;  this  is  what  experience  proves  to  be 
the  result  in  practice. 

The  next  who  enormously  benefit  are  those  who 
own  anything  in  the  nature  of  amono|)oly — a  monopoly 
of  invention,  brain,  or  natural  advantages.  Competi- 
tion passes  them  by  unscathed,  and  of  the  wealth 
produced  they  absorl)  an  enormous  share.  Tak'e  a 
manufacturing  process  for  example  :  a  new  invention 
results  in  a  single  firm  absorbing  the  whole  profit  of  an 
industry.  Take,  for  instance,  a  professional  man  :  he 
is  the  fashion  ;    he  draws  an  enormous   income   IVom 
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the  vastest  sources.  Or  take  the  niiich-abused,  and 
perhaps  rightly-abused,  monopoly — land,  and  we  see 
another  channel  in  which  much  of  the  profits  of  labour 
is  being  absorbed. 

So  in  many  cases  the  profits  of  an  industry  are 
being  unfairly  divided.  In  itself,  as  a  whole,  it  may 
be  fairly  remunerative.  That  is  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  services  rendered  to  the  cojumunity  approximates 
very  closely  to  the  nominal  sum  earned.  In  this  case 
if  each  had  his  proper  proportion,  each  would  receive  a 
profit  equal  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  services.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  But  instead,  an  individual  takes 
too  great  a  share.  He  is  the  employer,  and  pays  all 
his  help  less  than  their  intrinsic  value ;  hence  he 
rapidly  grows  rich.  We  have  known  firms  earning 
profits  running  into  six  figures,  and  paying  responsible 
clerks  with  sums  estimated  in  two.  We  have  seen 
hundreds  of  thousands  earned  in  a  twelvemonth,  and 
lads,  trusted  with  large  sums  of  cash,  paid  as  little 
as  sixty  pounds  a  year.  If  remonstrated  with,  the 
employer  will  reply  he  can  easily  get  hundreds  glad  to 
do  the  work  for  less  ;  he  is  right,  he  can.  This  is  what 
determines  the  wage  paid — the  number  who  want 
employment,  i.e.,  competition  free  and  unrestricted. 
But  this  competition  is  likely  to  increase  as  man's 
efficiency  increases.  The  unchecked  result  will  be 
the  still  greater  centralization  of  wealth,  a  still  greater 
divergence  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  labour  and  the 
nominal  reward  paid  for  it. 

Section  6. — How  far  are  these  theoretical  conclu- 
sions borne  out  by  actual  facts  ?  In  our  enquiry  we 
must  not  forget  to  bear  in  mind  that  free  competition 
has  not  been  left  quite  unfettered,  as  will  be  shown  in 
the  next  chapter  ;  but  still,  let  us  see  how  wealth  is 
distributed.  The  total  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom 
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is  thus  estimated  {MuIliaJl's  Dictionary  of  Statistics, 
page  589)  : — 

Lands  il, 544,000,000 

Houses    2,424,000.000 

Cattle  414,000.000 

Eailways 865,000,000 

Furniture    1.212,000.000 

Ships  134.000,000 

Merchandise 343,000.000 

Bulhon   124,000,000 

Other  items   2,340,000,000 

£9,400.000.000 

From  official  returns,  the  amouiit  of  property  that 
pays  death  duties  can  he  ascertained.  Mr.  Mulhall 
has  done  this  for  the  years  1885-1889,  and  gives  the 
average  per  annum  for  personal  property  as  follows 
(page  591)  : — 

Number  of  Leaviiif,'  r,,   ^   ,  ^  , 

people  dying,  estates  over  I  otal  aniount.  Average. 

11  £-500,000  i9.400.000  .£855.000 

147  100,000  27,800,000  190.000 

2,279  10.000  60.400.000  26.500 

11,153  1.000  35,500.000  3.200 

30,660  (under)  1,000  10,100,000  330 

And,  in  addition,  a  vast  number  died  leaving  nothing. 
In  addition,  £44,800,000  worth  of  real  estate  passed. 
Mr.  Mulhall  could  not  obtain  the  exact  figures,  but 
assumes  it  passed  proportionally  to  the  ]iersonal 
property.  For  myself,  I  can  hardly  agree.  I  should 
liave  thought  there  would  have  been  very  little  real 
estate  held  by  people  with  fortunes  under  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  though  "many  a  mickle  make  a  muckle," 
yet,  ill  this  case,  the  mickles  consist  chiefly  of  personal 
effects  and  furniture,  and  some  cash.  If  we  had  given 
their  proportion  to  estates  between  ii'1,000  and  .i;iO,00(), 
I  should  have  thought  the  rest  would  have  belonged  to 
the  very  rich.     P)Ut  I  do  not  wish  lo  strain  tlic  figures, 
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and  so  I  take  his  calculations,  and  from  these  he  estimates 
the  distribution  of  wealth  as  follows  (page  591)  : — 

Class.  Households.  Average.  Aggregate. 

Millionaires...  700  i;855,000  i-599,000,000 

Very  Kich  ...  9,650  190,000  1,884,000,000 

Rich 148,250  26.500  8,928.000,000 

Middle 730.500  8.200  2,886,000,000 

Struggling  ...  2,008.000  840  680,000,000 

Poor '. 3,916,900  —  — 

6,814,000  9,377,000,000 

Are  not  these  figures  exactly  what  we  should  expect  ? 
The  rich  possess  some  £6,361,000,000,  or  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole,  and  the  rest  of  the  population 
have  only  some  i^3, 016,000, 000  between  them.  And 
who  do  these  latter  include '?  The  greater  number  of 
those  in  professions,  the  greater  number  of  traders, 
shopkeepers,  many  producers  and  not  a  few  manu- 
facturers, and  all  the  working  class — all  who  have 
not  a  capital  above  i'3,000  for  a  household. 

In  1840  our  total  wealth  was  estimated  at 
£4,100,000,000.  That  is,  during  the  last  half  century, 
in  which  time  the  efficiency  of  labour  has  enormously 
increased,  a  further  wealth  of  £5,000,000,000  has 
been  created,  i.e.,  £2,000,000,000  more  than  all  the 
non-rich  now^  possess.  Yet,  we  must  not  forget  the 
non-rich  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  creating  it; 
but  it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals. 
Is  there  any  other  conclusion  than  one,  that  owing 
to  competition  labour  has  not  received  a  reward 
anything  at  all  approaching  its  intrinsic  value.  Are 
we  surprised  that  merchants  and  traders  have  bad 
times  when  two-thirds  of  the  results  of  their  labour 
go  to  a  few  fortunate  individuals ;  are  we  surprised 
that  profits  are  getting  cut  finer  and  finer  every  day, 
when  there  is  a  tax  on  them  of  60  per  cent.  ;  are  we 
surprised  that  men  grow  grey-headed  with  anxiety, 
Bl 
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and  retire  from  business  before  their  time,  when  they 
have  to  contribute  two-thirds  of  their  industry  to 
enrich  others  ;  are  we  surprised  that  with  weahh  being 
created  in  superabundance  the  whole  world  of  workers 
are  dissatisfied  that  they  receive  so  little,  and  bitterly, 
and  with  cause,  inveigh  against  the  competition  of 
modern  trade. 

That  something  is  wrong,  when  increased  powers 
of  production  bring  increased  trouble  and  distress 
instead  of  increased  happiness  and  confidence,  is 
generall}'  recognised,  and  in  the  next  chapter  we  will 
consider  how  Society  at  large  views  the  subject  of 
competition,  and  how  Trade  Unionism  tries  to  deal 
with  it;  and  iheji,  in  the  following  one,  we  will  try 
and  discover  the  true  principles  by  which  the  remunera- 
tion of  labour  should  be  regulated  and  governed. 


CHAPTEE    IV. 

Competition  further  discussed. 

Five  hundred  can  liberally  supply  a  thousand  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  This  is  the  difficulty  we  have 
to  face.  This  is  the  cause  of  competition,  of  bad 
times,  and,  with  some,  of  a  terrible  struggle  for  bare 
existence.  It  is  very  irony  the  statement,  but  we 
have  seen  it  is  true.  When  Nature  is  very  niggardlj^ 
when  it  is  hard  to  make  a  living,  there  is  no  complaint 
of  want  of  work.  Everyone  has  to  put  his  hand  to 
the  plough.  Then  idleness  is  a  crime.  With  our 
ancestors  it  was  one  long  battle  for  food  and  the  actual 
necessaries  of  life.  Then  a  man  who  would  not  work 
was  a  criminal.  AVe  have  but  to  read  some  of  our  old 
Vagrancy  Acts  to  have  this  truth  forcibly  brought 
home.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  three  hundred 
persons  were  hanged  in  one  year  for  soliciting  ahns 
{MuIJiaU,  p.  165).  In  those  days  it  was  a  case  of 
contriving  and  scheming  how  to  get  the  work  done,  and 
the  hours  were  long,  and  the  holidays  few.  Now  it  is  a 
case  of  contriving  and  scheming  to  find  the  work  to 
be  done. 

We  are  not  an  ingenious  race  this  century.  Five 
hundred  can  do  the  work  of  a  thousand.  In  this 
fact,  continental  powers  find  the  possibility  of 
compulsory  service.  They  organise  a  magnificent  (?) 
system  of  enforced  idleness.  We,  as  wise,  occupy 
thousands  in  useless  labour,  of  which  but  one  example: 
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the  way  we  make  nature  hideous  with  horrible  adver- 
tisements. With  thousands  of  things  urgently  needed, 
with  thousands  of  willing  hands  idle,  we  cannot 
contrive  to  bring  the  two  together.  AVe  leave  the  one 
undone,  the  other  unemployed.  But  a  single  instance : 
what  more  wants  to  be  done  than  codifying  our  law  ? 
Where  will  you  find  more  unemployed  than  amongst 
the  lawyers  ?  Society  praises  competition.  If  com- 
petition solved  such  matters,  it  might  be  worthy  of 
our  encomiums.  The  present  result  seems  to  be  that 
when  a  man  finds  an  occupation  suited  to  his  tastes 
and  abilities,  and  one  which  he  discharges  fairly  well, 
a  thousand  of  the  unemployed  strive  to  get  it  from 
him ;  and  if  they  cannot  accomplish  it,  they  at  least 
make  him  very  anxious,  render  his  life  miserable,  and 
probably  largely  reduce  his  earnings. 

I  am  not  one  who  sees  no  good  in  competition. 
In  healthy  competition,  that  keeps  men  fairly  up  to 
the  mark,  there  is  much  good  ;  but  the  competition 
of  to-day  is  not  healthy.  It  is  feverish,  excited, 
and  spasmodic.  The  healthy  competition  is  that 
which  develops  sound,  vigorous,  continuous  energy. 

Formerly,  at  Cambridge,  the  Mathematical  Tripos 
was  one  great  struggle  between  the  best  men  for  the 
coveted  honour  of  being  first,  the  Senior  Wrangler. 
In  the  result,  many  a  good  man  was  ruined  in  health 
for  life,  and  his  services  lost  to  the  community.  So 
deleterious  was  this  competition  considered,  that, 
though  the  most  popular  event  in  the  year,  the 
authorities  gave  it  up,  and  adopted  the  Oxford  prin- 
ciple of  a  standard  of  merit  instead  ;  and  anyone 
reaching  such  standard  was  certain  of  liis  first-class. 
This  is  competition  in  its  best  form,  and  it  develops 
the  best  energies  of  man ;  but  the  competition  of 
to-day    only    develops  the   energy   of    disease.      It   is 
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the  energy  of  the  drowning  man  whose  efforts  are 
superhuman.  But  we  do  not  want  a  society  of 
men  engaged  in  frantic  struggles  for  existence,  each 
madly  endeavouring  to  keep  his  head  above  water, 
and  to  do  so  by  getting  others  beneath  in  his  stead. 

And  the  competition  is  growing,  and  will  grow  more 
intense  and  deadly.  And  Society's  verdict  is,  leave 
it  unchecked.  "  All  the  best  we  have  to-day  in  the 
community,"  it  says,  "  is  due  to  it."  Look  on  every 
hand,  and  see  the  benefits  of  competition.  See  the 
fine  cities  and  the  grand  houses  ;  see  magnificent  fleets 
and  enormous  manufactories  ;  see  fabulous  wealth  and 
stupendous  power.  We  see  all  these — they  are  always 
in  evidence.  But  draw  the  curtain  ;  look  behind  it, 
and  see  the  squalid  poverty  and  wretchedness  in  the 
lowest  classes.  See  the  fight  for  life,  the  anxiety  and 
sleeplessness  of  the  small  traders,  and  see  the  bitter 
struggle  for  business  in  the  whole  mercaiitle  com- 
munity. Ask  one  question,  and  the  unanimous  reply 
is,  "  Never  was  there  a  time  when  it  was  so  hard  to 
"  make  a  living  "  ;  and  facts  repeat,  "  Never  was  there 
"  a  time  when  Nature  gave  so  much  in  return  for  so 
"  little."  Society  praises  competition.  The  ills  due  to 
it  are  undoubted.  Are  the  benefits  equally  undoubted? 
What  great  inventions  do  we  owe  to  it  ?  If  we  have 
a  steamer  that  will  cross  the  Atlantic  in  six  days, 
perhaps  the  fact  that  the  next  built  crosses  it  in  five 
days,  twenty-three  hours,  and  fifty-five  minutes,  may 
be  due  to  competition.  Let  competition  have  all  the 
credit  of  the  saved  five  minutes.  But  let  us  look  at 
facts. 

The  progress  of  this  century  in  practice  is  due  to 
the  progress  of  the  last  century  in  thought.  All  our 
great  inventions  have  been  entirely  independent  of 
competition.       Take    the    great    revulutionizcr    of   the 
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world — steam.  Its  birth  was  independent  of  the  fight 
between  man.  So  also  electricity.  So  also  most  of 
our  early  inventions  of  manufacturing  machinery. 
They  were  simply  new  creations,  and  their  results 
were  the  increased  efficiency  of  man,  i.e.,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  those  at  their  leisure  with  time 
to  devote  to  further  developments.  And  the  great 
developments  since  have  been  by  such  men  at  their 
leisure,  quite  apart  from  competition,*  though  com- 
petition has  taught  men  to  steal,  and  men  without 
the  wit  to  improve  have  been  ready  enough  with  the 
wit  to  rob.      Suppose  competition  died   this    minute. 

"As  I  am  revising  this  I  read  of  the  death  of  M.  Pasteur.  The 
following  extract  is  from  the  Liverpool  Courier  of  Monday,  30th 
September,  1895  : — 

London.  Sunday  Evening. 

M.  Pasteur's  discoveries  excited  in  the  minds  of  all  who  were 
devoted  to  scientific  research  the  profoundest  gratitude,  and  his 
death,  announced  last  night,  has  been  received  with  the  profoundest 
soiTOW  in  medical  and  scientific  circles  in  London.  M.  Pasteur 
was  no  ordinary  man.  He  was  one  of  the  rare  individuals  who 
must  be  described  by  the  term  "  genius."  By  the  practical  applica- 
tion which  his  genius  entitled  him  to  give  as  the  results  of  his 
enquiries  he  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  enable  the  unleai-ned  to  arrive  at  a  concejition  of 
the  possible  value  <if  the  vast  mass  of  scientific  results— items  of 
new  knowledge— which  must  be  continually  gathered  by  less 
gifted  individuals,  and  stored  for  the  future  use  of  inventors  and  of 
those  doubly  gifted  men  who,  like  M.  Pasteur,  are  at  once  dis- 
coverers and  inventors — discoverers  of  scientific  principle  and 
inventors  of  its  application  to  human  requirements. 

M.  Pasteur  commenced  his  scientific  career  and  attained  great 
distinction  as  a  chemist.  He  was  led  by  his  study  of  chemical 
process  of  fermentations  to  give  his  attention  to  tiie  phenomena 
of  disease  in  living  bodies  resembling  fermentations.  Owing  to  a 
singular  and  fortunate  mental  characteristic  lie  was  able  not 
simply  to  pursue  a  rigid  path  of  investigation  dictated  by  the 
logical  or  natural  connection  of  the  phenomena  investigated,  but 
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Would  the  progress  of  the  world  stop?  We  English, 
at  any  rate,  would  not  allow  it.  We  are  too  energetic; 
we  love  work,  and  find  more  pleasure  in  it  than  in 
amusements. 

Then  imagine  five  hundred  people  out  of  every 
thousand  at  leisure,  do  you  think  they  would  not  still 
pu?h  discovery  to  the  utmost  of  their  powers  ?  Why 
do  we  seek  the  North  Pole  ? — because  of  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  glory  and  information.  Why  do  we  penetrate 
all  the  mysteries  of  earth,  sea,  and  heaven  ? — because 
we  are  men,  and  not  brutes  ;  because  we  have  souls 
and  minds,  and  adore  knowledge  in  every  form. 

Undoubtedly  the  feverish  competition  of  to-day  is 
due  to  the  developments  in  science,  but  I  absolutely 

to  deliberately  select  for  inquiries  matters  of  the  most  jjrofouud 
importance  to  the  conmumity,  and  to  bring  his  inquiries  to  a 
successful  issue  in  a  larj^e  number  of  instances.  Thus  he  saved 
the  silkworm  industry  of  France  and  Italy  from  destruction ;  he 
taught  the  French  wine  makers  how  to  quickly  mature  their  wine; 
he  effected  an  enormous  improvement  and  economy  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beer ;  he  rescued  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  Europe  from 
the  fatal  disease,  anthrax ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  has  rendered 
hydrophobia  a  thmg  of  the  past. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  discoveries  made  by  this  remarkable 
man  would  have  rendered  him,  had  he  patented  their  application 
and  disposed  of  them  according  to  commercial  principles,  the 
richest  man  in  the  world — more  wealthy  than  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Rothschild  or  Barney  Barnato.  They  represent  a  gain 
of  many  millions  sterling  annually  to  the  community.  It  is  right 
for  those  who  desire  that  increased  support  for  scientific  investiga- 
tion should  be  afforded  by  the  governments  of  ci\'ilised  States  to 
point  with  emphasis  to  the  definite  utility  and  pecuniary  value  of 
M.  Pasteur's  work,  because  it  is  only  in  rare  insta}ices  that  the 
discovery  of  new  knowledge  and  the  practical  application  of  that 
knowledge  go  hand-in-hand.  M.  Pasteur  afforded  several  of  these 
rare  instances.  They  should  enable  the  public  and  our  statesmen 
to  believe  in  the  value  of  scientific  investigation,  even  when  it  is 
not  immediately  followed  by  practical  connnercial  results. 
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deny  the  contrary  position  that  all,  or  even  a  large 
part,  of  the  developinents  in  science  are  due  to  com- 
petition. Public  opinion  is  every  whit  as  powerful  an 
incentive  to  good  work  as  competition.  The  best,  the 
largest,  the  vastest,  the  most  widely-conducted  business 
time  has  ever  known  is  the  post  office,  not  of  the 
United  Kingdom  only,  but  of  the  world.  It  is  up  to 
date,  it  commands  the  best  intellect  of  the  nation,  it 
advances  with  knowledge,  and  is  the  grandest  and 
completest  organization  that  history  has  ever  recorded. 
Then  is  it  not  ridiculous  to  say  competition  is  essential 
as  a  motive  power  for  good  work  ?  That  it  results  in 
very  evil  w^ork,  in  lying,  thieving,  scamping,  and 
cheating,  is  undoubted.  That  it  makes  men  rogues 
and  cheats  and  impostors  is  beyond  dispute,  Of  its 
very  nature  this  must  be  its  results.  It  cuts  down 
wages  for  work  to  a  bare  minimum,  to  nothing.  Men 
must  then  either  give  up  business  or  speculate  or 
cheat.  I  know  many  a  good  man  who  has  retired 
rather  than  resort  to  modern  day  practices. 

The  true  principle  of  profits  is  remuneration  for 
labour.  Take  cotton  for  instance — the  hands,  who 
labour  on  the  field,  should  earn  wages  ;  the  farmer, 
who  superintends,  should  be  paid  ;  the  carriers  by  sea 
and  land,  who  transport  it,  should  earn  their  charges ; 
the  broker,  who  distributes,  has  a  right  to  a  living ; 
the  spinner,  who  makes  it  into  yarn,  deserves  a  reward 
for  superintending  his  bands,  and  these  in  their  turn 
should  receive  pay  for  their  work.  So  also  the  weaver, 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  retail  dealer.  In  none  of 
these  cases  does  the  element  of  speculation,  of  a 
necessity,  come  in.  But  competition  is  not  going  to 
let  pass  such  an  opportunity  of  working  mischief,  and 
the  cotton  trade  is  rapidly  becoming  little  better  than 
a  leiiiliniized   ''amhlinu   hell.      And  why?     Because  so 
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far  as  unchecked,  competition  cuts  down  legitimate 
pay  for  legitimate  work  below  a  living  profit ;  and 
those  who  are  in  the  ring  are  compelled  to  supplement 
their  earnings  with  private  deals,  and  those  who  are  out 
contribute  to  naake  such  deals  profitable  to  them. 
Speculation  is  a  necessity  they  say,  and  in  most  cases 
speculation  is  only  another  name  for  those  who 
have  wits  robbnig  those  who  have  not.  Specula- 
tion does  not  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  ; 
speculation  does  no  useful  work,  and  people  who 
speculate  with  other  people's  money  should  have  to 
answer  for  their  misdeeds  in  the  criminal  dock. 

Whether  there  is  any  remedy  or  not  is  another 
matter.  We  make  Plato's  reply  to  a  similar  objection, 
"  That  is  not  the  question."  We  are  now  enquiring 
into  first  principles,  and  we  shall  better  know  how  to 
effect  a  cure  when  we  have  diagnosed  the  disease,  and 
that  the  feverish  competition  of  to-day  is  a  disease, 
we  unhesitatingly  assert.  Further,  we  are  equally 
positive  that  the  laisscr  faire  policy  of  society  can  only 
be  disastrous,  and  that  unless  we  kill  competition, 
competition  is  very  likely  to  kill  us. 

Section  2. — This  is  the  opinion  of  a  large  bulk  of 
the  mercantile  and  industrial  world.  It  is  their  opinion 
in  detail.  In  then-  own  businesses  they  would  destroy 
competition,  but  they  praise  it  in  the  case  of  other 
people.  They  bitterly  resent  selling  their  own  labour 
for  nothing,  but  they  stand  in  speechless  admiration  of 
a  system  which  enables  them  to  buy  that  of  others  for 
less  than  will  supply  the  bread  of  necessity — less  than 
the  law  would  compel  a  master  to  give  his  slave.  But 
Society's  slaves  may  starve,  and  we  are  in  ecstacies  of 
delight  over  the  perfection  of  modern  day  trading. 
But  not  as  individuals  ;  not  when  the  case  is  our  own. 
Then  we  would  be  protected,  and  be  paid  a  fair  value 
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for  our  work.  It  is  to  this  spirit  that  so  many  Trade 
Unions  owe  their  origin.  Tlie  lawyers  have  their 
unions,  the  doctors  theirs,  the  stockbrokers,  com- 
mission brokers,  and  cotton  brokers  have  theirs  ;  the 
salt  unions,  alkali  unions,  and  other  manufacturing 
unions  are  as  their  names  imply — all  vast  trade  unions. 
The  object  of  all,  and  others  not  named,  is  to  neutralize 
competition,  and  to  keep  the  remuneration  of  their 
respective  industries  as  a  whole  to  a  reasonable  figure. 
They  do  not  equally  provide  for  the  sharing  of  that 
remuneration  amongst  the  individuals  forming  the 
union,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  few  big  men  absorb  the  bulk  of 
it,  leaving  a  few  stray  crumbs  for  their  less  favoured 
brothers  to  collect  and  devour.  Of  this,  more  a  little 
later  on.  Then  we  have  the  unions  of  the  trades 
properly  so  called,  and  giving  their  name  —  Trade 
Unions. 

There  is  one  common  feature  in  all.  Hate  of  out- 
siders, a  ruthlessly  condemning  to  inactivity — -or  the 
workhouse,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned^ — all  not  of 
their  numbers.  Various  practices  are  adopted  and 
various  pretexts  advanced.  The  Stock  Exchange 
broker  pursues  to  the  death  the  outside  dealer,  and 
the  unprofessional  man  who  dares  to  write  a  lawyer's 
letter  soon  finds  himself  in  tlu;  criminal  dock.  The 
unqualified  practitioner,  contemptuously  termed  a 
"  quack,"  whatever  his  attainments,  loses  a  patient 
at  the  risk  of  a  charge  of  manslaughter.  The  Bar 
finds  a  protection  in  an  exclusive  right  of  audience, 
and  commercial  unions  will  only  deal  with  their  own 
members.  The  good  and  safety  of  the  public  is  often 
advanced  as  the  reason  ;  to  destroy  competition  is 
the  stronger  one.  Nor  do  I  condonni  these  unions. 
They  are  a  great  advance  on  the  do-nothing  policy  of 
Societv.      I  tiniik  llicx   aic.  to  a  large  e.xtenl,  both  Irue 
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in  principle  and  beneficial  in  practice.  Their  theory 
is,  "An  industry  should  be  limited  to  those  it  can 
support  in  decency  and  comfort."  We  are  agreed. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever — moral,  economical,  or 
political — that  anyone  should  have  to  work  for  a 
beggarly  pittance.  Note  the  word  "  work."  I  am  no 
advocate  for  the  idle.  This  is  the  principle  which 
governs  the  practice  of  the  unions  of  trades  and  of 
labourers. 

Not  being  able  to  exclude  outsiders  by  law,  they 
resort  to  more  questionable  practices.  "Five  hundred 
"  men,"  they  say,  "  can  do  the  work  of  a  thousand." 
This  means  five  hundred  will  be  employed  and 
five  hundred  idle.  "  If,"  they  say,  and  rightly  say, 
we  now  compete  amongst  ourselves  for  that  work, 
there  will  be  two  men  for  every  single  job — two 
hungry  men — and,  in  our  anxiety  to  get  bread,  we 
shall  be  content  with  nothing  more,  and  our  wage 
will  ultimately  be  cut  down  to  a  minimum  of  bare 
existence.  Any  employer  has  the  choice  of  two 
men,  and,  if  either  of  us  is  starving,  can  make  his 
own  terms,  the  bare  price  of  a  meal.  He  will  not 
benefit  more  than  ourselves.  Other  masters  will  do 
the  same  ;  but  those  buying  the  products  of  our 
labour,  those  already  rich,  will  get  them  for  a  slave 
wage.  This  we  will  not  have.  We  will  not  compete. 
One  half  of  us  will  be  idle  turn  and  turn  about,  or 
else  we  all  will  work  half-time — that  is,  we  will  solve 
the  difficulty  by  reducing  to  a  half  the  efficiency  of 
man  doubled  by  Nature  ;  we  will  neutralise  the 
advantages  she  has  given  us." 
And  this  they  do,  and  their  solution  takes  the  form 
of  short  hours,  days  off,  half-time,  strikes,  and  general 
periods  of  inactivity.  "But,"  they  add,  and  theoreti- 
cally they  are  right,  "  there  is  no  use  our  restricting 
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"  our  own  competition,  if  outsiders  may,  at  any  time. 
"  take  our  place.  It  will  ruin  us,  and,  in  the  end, 
"  it  will  do  them  no  good.  We  will  exclude  them. 
"  Better  for  some  to  suffer  than  for  all.  Better  for  a 
"few  to  be  unemployed  than  the  wages  of  all  to  be 
"  reduced  to  a  starvation  dole." 

And  so  they  fight  to  keep  them  out,  and  a  long  and 
weary  fight  it  is.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
the  unemployed.  They  want  bread  ;  they  will  take 
any  wage  ;  they  will  do  any  work.  Who  shall  say 
they  are  to  be  denied  '?  So  the  unions  have  always  to 
be  on  the  watch.  They  have  to  guard  against  the 
least  encroachment ;  they  are  never  free  of  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  unemployed.  Let  there  be  the  least 
slackness  in  trade,  and  down  come  wages  with  a 
rush,  because  of  the  unemployed.  Let  there  be  a 
dispute  with  their  master,  his  most  effective  weapon 
is  the  unemployed.  In  principle  the  unions  are  right 
in  wishing  to  restrict  an  industry  to  those  it  will 
support ;  it  is  in  their  methods  they  are  wrong.  Their 
true  method,  their  wise  method — wisest  for  themselves 
and  for  all — is  not  to  say,  "  You  shall  not  work  here," 
but  to  say,  "  We  insist  on  your  being  found  healthy, 
"  remunerative  work  elsewhere.  There  is  work  to 
"  be  done,  there  are  you  to  do  it.  What  are  our 
"  legislators  good  for  if  they  cannot  accomplish  a 
"matter  like  this?  We  are  not  going  to  have  you 
"  ruining  us,  depressing  our  wages,  fighting  us,  and 
"  doing  no  good  to  yourselves,  that  is  certain  ;  but  it 
"  is  equally  certain  we  are  not  going  to  have  you 
"  starve,  or,  if  you  are  honest  men,  hard-working  men, 
'  driven  to  the  workhouse.  Providence  provides  too 
"  liberally  for  that  ;  and  for  any  good  fellow  to  be 
"  condemned  to  a  life  worse  than  the  galleys,  is  simply 
"  wicked.      We    make   your   interests    ours ;  they  are 
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"  ours  now,  because  it  is  better  for  us  to  have  you 
"  happy,  employed,  and  contented,  rather  than  fighting 
"us;  and  our  pohcy  and  programme  is — what  nature 
"  has  given — plenty  for  all  ;  and  we  will  only  vote  for 
"  that  party  which  will  carry  it  into  effect." 

We  will  now  try  and  discover  those  principles  by 
which  this  policy  is  to  be  carried  out ;  in  the  mean- 
time our  conclusion  being  that  in  Trade  Unions  we 
have  a  good  half-way  house  in  that  direction. 


CHAPTEE    V. 

Competition  further  discussed, 

WITH   A  Preliminary   Enquiry   into   the    Nature 

OF  Society. 

Section  1. — I  will  commence  this  section  with  an 
allegory. 

In  one  of  the  non-existing  counties  of  England  a 
thousand  colliers  owned  a  coal  mine  and  the  adjacent 
country,  and  with  their  wives  and  families  formed  a 
little  colony  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  one  condition  of  their  tenure  was  that 
they  should  not  produce  more  than  a  certain  quantity 
every  year.  This  they  did  not  object  to.  Producing 
so  much  kept  them  fully  occupied,  and  they  got 
enough  to  exchange  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life  that 
they  wanted.  For  many  years  they  continued  in  this 
state,  working  hard  and  fareing  tolerably  well. 

One  day  a  brilliant  young  genius  makes  a  discovery, 
and  in  a  few  hours  shows  them  how,  with  the  same 
exertion,  every  man  can  win  two  tons  where  before 
he  only  got  one.  A  few  weeks'  trial  prove  the  truth 
of  his  conclusions,  and  then  a  meeting  is  called  to 
consider  the  matter.  He  expects  to  be  hailed  with 
applause,  instead,  he  is  received  with  a  very  doubtful 
welcome.  He  attributes  it  to  envy,  but  the  cause  is 
deeper  than  envy.  Such  a  matter  is  the  cause  of  the 
gravest  anxiety.  There  will  not  now  be  enough  work 
to  do,  that  is  evident  to  the,  whole  c.oinmunity.  So 
grave  is  the  situation  that,  for  a  while,  no  one  dares  to 
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make  a  general  remark,  but  tlun'c  is  a  good  deal  of 
private  discussion,  and  not  a  few  angry  glances  darted 
at  the  young  fool  who  disturbed  old  practices. 

"  Look  here,  boys,"  at  last,  says  one,  "this  'ere  is 
"  all  very  grand,  but  it  will  never  do.  If  this  no  work 
"  business  continues,  we  shall  all  be  ruined.  I  vote  we 
"  work  the  old  way — pick  and  truck." 

On  the  whole,  they  are  inclined  to  agree,  when 
another  suggests,  "Why  not  all  of  us  work  half-time?" 
— "And  booze  the  other  half,"  is  the  chorus  in  reply. 
"  Don't  like  half-time.  Its  neither  work  nor  play.  We 
"  are  not  a  lazy  lot.  We  like  full  work  and  full  pay. 
"Half-time  is  whole  ruin."  "  x\greed,  agreed!"  is 
shouted  on  every  side.  "  Well,  let  us  draw  lots  who'll 
"  stand  out,"  says  another,  "and  we'll  pension  them  off." 
Upon  this  there  was  an  immediate  murmur  of  dis- 
approval, to  which  another  gave  expression  as  he  said, 
"  None  of  your  four  bob  a  week  for  me.  Let  us  stop 
"  this  jaw  and  get  back  to  our  old  job  in  the  old  way. 
"  Fancy  me  and  my  missus  living  on  four  bob  a  week. 
"  None  of  your  drawfor  me.  I  am  not  going  to  be  one  of 
"  your  blessed  unemployed.  Sooner  string  the  idiot  up 
"  on  the  nearest  tree,"  he  muttered  in  an  undertone,  "and 
"  his  blessed  invention  with  him."  "  Agreed,  agreed!  " 
was  again  shouted  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  meeting 
was  breaking  up  when  an  old  fellow  gets  up  and  asks, 
timidly,  may  he  make  a  suggestion.  "  Certainly,  if  he 
"  has  something  new  to  say."  Well,  he  has.  "  See 
"  here,  men,"  he  says.  "  We  are  agreed  we  hate  being 
"  lazy,  we  hate  half-time,  we  hate  being  unemployed. 
"  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  what  we  like  is  full  work  and  full 
"  pay  (Loud  applause).  But  now,  boys,  with  this  lad's 
"  invention,  there's  no  longer  full  work  in  this  here 
"  mine.  But  there  is  full  jjay.  Now,  what  I  reckon 
"  we  should  do  is  this.     We  don't  like  half-time,  but 
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'  we  don't  like  too  lon^  hours.  We  don't  like  our 
'  children  starting  too  young,  and  we  like  the  women 
'  folk  minding  the  house.  Now,  what  do  you  say  to 
*  working  eight  hours  instead  of  ten — eight  hours  is 
'  long  enough — and  doing  without  the  women  and 
'  children  ;  I  am  sure  my  old  woman  would  be  better 
'  for  the  change,  and  there  is  lots  for  her  to  do  at 
'  home.  To  do  their  work  will  take  up  about  one 
'  hundred  men,  and  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  two 
'  hours  will  take  up  about  another.  This  means  it 
'  will  take  about  seven  hundred  of  us  to  run  the  show 
'  the  new  way,  instead  of  a  thousand  the  old.  Then, 
'  boys,  three  hundred  of  us  will  be  out.  But  you 
'  know  we  have  been  wanting  a  park  for  the  last  ten 
'  years,  and  no  one  will  give  us  one,  so,  I  guess,  these 
'  three  hundred  can  just  make  it  for  us,  and  as  we 
'  will  have  the  same  to  divide  as  before,  we  will  stand 
'  in  equally  with  what  we  get  out  of  this  good  old 
'  mine.  Then,  in  a  couple  of  years,  we  will  be  a  park 
'  to  the  good.  Then,  after  that,  we  will  just  let  them 
'  build  some  nice  baths,  and  then  we  will  be  those  to 
'  the  good.  Then  they  shall  run  us  up  a  good  house 
'  apiece,  instead  of  these  broken-down  old  shanties. 
'  Then  they  shall  build  us  a  nice  church,  and  a  fine 
'  city  hall,  and,  by  the  way,"  he  said,  with  growing 

enthusiasm  at  his  own  idea,  "  you  know  Jake's  boy, 
'  him  as  is  so  marvellous  with  a  lump  of  chalk,  well, 
'he  shall  just  cover  it  in  with  ])ictures ;  and  then 
'  there's  Tom's  lad,  as  is  more'n  a  scholar  than  the 
'  parson.     Why,  he  shall  run  us  a  paper  ;  why,  boys," 

he  said,  "  the  idea's  just  getting  too  glorious,  and  we 
'  shall  just  be  as  happy,  and  as  comfortable,  and  as 
'  learned  as  the  squire.  As  for  our  young  genius  here, 
'  why,  I'm  blessed  if  we  wont  set  him  up  in  a  machine 
'  shop  tfj  make  some  more  of  these  grand  discoveries. 
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"  and  we  will  build  a  monument  to  him,  and  boys,  yes 
"  boys,  we  will  put  bis  likeness  over  the  fireplace  in 
"  our  great  hall,  because  we  owe  all  these  good  things 
"  to  him."  By  the  time  he  had  finished  he  had  his 
audience  with  him,  and  his  propositions  were  carried 
with  acclamation. 

And  events  more  than  justified  his  advice,  and  in 
the  words  of  the  old  nursery  tale,  "  they  all  lived  happily 
"  ever  after." 

Now,  seriously,  is  not  this  the  most  sensible  thing 
to  do  ?  Is  not  this  little  colony  Great  Britain  in 
miniature  ?  Our  powers  have  not  been  merely  doubled, 
they  have  been  quadrupled.  Which,  then,  is  best  for 
the  workers,  to  find  the  unemployed  occupation  that 
will  be  profitable  for  all,  to  find  all  employment  by  all 
working  half-time  or  quarter-time,  or  to  leave  some 
without  work,  to  starve  and  fight  and  reduce  the 
earnings  of  all?     The  question  answers  itself 

Section  2. — Is  absolute  equality  in  man  possible  ? 
I  do  not  think  so,  any  more  than  equal  beauty  in 
woman.  I  believe  there  is  considerable  difference, 
both  in  character  and  natural  inclination.  I  further 
believe  that  the  greatest  happiness  is  ultimately  to  be 
obtained  from  this  general  diversity  of  desires  and 
attainments. 

What  is  the  true  theory  of  society '?  I  believe  no 
better  one  has  ever  been  propounded  than  that  of 
Plato.  That  each  should  be  the  happier  for  the 
existence  of  other  people,  because  thereby  each  is 
enabled  to  do  what  he  is  best  suited  for.  Ultimately, 
a  man's  greatest  happiness  in  life,  as  a  whole,  is  in  his 
life's  work  being  congenial  work  and  suited  to  him. 
Really,  in  all  intelligent  work  there  is  a  great  delight. 
I  do  not  know  any  work  except  that  of  slaughtering 
animals  that  is  not  attractive  if  carried  on  under  proper 
cl 
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conditions.  Take  cattle  raisinp^,  market  gardening,  and 
farming  generally  :  I  know  enthusiasts  in  all  Take 
house  building,  furniture  makers,  and  manufacturing 
as  a  whole :  thousands  find  delight  in  them.  Then 
consider  art,  literature,  printing ;  consider  those  who 
love  to  be  sailors — going  to  sea  is  a  madness  with 
many  a  boy  ;  think  of  those  whose  passion  is  medicine, 
teaching,  and  preaching;  I  repeat,  except  as  above,  I 
can  think  of  no  calling"  in  life  that  has  not  its  fascina- 
tions and  pleasures.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  men 
find  a  delight  in  being  servants  of  some  bad-tempered, 
gouty  old  principal,  or  of  some  inferior,  stupid,  self- 
important  slip  of  a  lad  who  thinks  he  knows  everything 
and  is  densely  ignorant,  but  in  this  case  it  is  not  the 
work  that  is  disagreeable,  bat  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  done.  You  may  say  that  service  generally 
is  an  exception,  and,  of  its  nature,  disagreeable.  My 
idea  is  that  service  should  be  by  the  young  as  an 
education ;  and  that  it  is  not  inherently  disagreeable, 
I  know  many  I  have  delighted  to  serve,  and  if  they 
could  but  return  to  me  I  would  be  delighted  to  serve 
still.  I  know  no  pleasure  equal  to  that  of  serving 
those  we  love.  I  admit,  for  a  man  to  be  driven  by 
want  to  be  the  flunkey  of  some  low-bred  parvenu,  and 
to  have  to  humour  his  whims  and  temper,  is  the 
deepest  degradation  short  of  actual  sin  that  he  can 
suffer.  But  for  girls  and  boys  to  be  taught  to  obey 
and  serve  and  learn  from  their  elders,  seems  in  accord- 
ance with  nature's  law,  and  to  be  not  even  repellent, 
but  desirable.  In  the  case  of  all  service  I  think  it  as 
well  that  those  so  engaged  should  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  they  also  will  be  masters 
and  mistresses,  but  t  am  not  sure  that  it  is  essential  ; 
but  I  am  certain  that  in  such  service  there  is  nothing 
necessarily   distasteful    or   ol)j(!ctioiiable.      In    proving 
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that  each  should  be  the  l)etter  and  happier  for  the 
existence  of  others,  Plato  builds  up  his  Republic.  He 
shows  how  the  market  gardener  is  better  off  for  the 
addition  of  the  shepherd,  and  both  for  that  of  the 
weaver.  These  again  benefit  by  the  man  who  makes 
them  tools,  and  the  one  who  distributes  their  different 
wares  amongst  themselves.  The  merchant  who  ex- 
changes with  other  nations  the  superfluities  they  do 
not  want  for  luxuries  they  do,  is  equally  a  benefactor 
of  all.  So  the  soldiers  who  defend,  and  the  magistrates 
who  guide  the  community,  are  equally  essential — 
equally  valuable  to  all.  We  may  extend  this  slight 
sketch  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  nowhere  does  it 
necessarily  come  in  that  one  man's  interest  is  hostile 
to  that  of  another.  Further,  the  idea  may  be  extended 
until  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  no  whit  is  it  necessary 
that  one  nation's  gain  is  another  nation's  loss. 

We  may  all  progress  together,  all  profit  together, 
nation  and  individual  alike,  if  we  only  master  and 
follow  the  true  teaching  of  political  economy.  The 
enormous  increase  in  man's  efiiciency  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world,  and  not  for  any  single  country  or  kingdom, 
and  we  shall  much  more  develop  it  and  benefit  by 
mutual  help,  love,  and  assistance,  than  by  quarrelling, 
fighting,  and  foolish  war. 

Section  8. — All  wealth  is  derived  from  work  applied 
to  natural  advantages.  In  some  cases  the  work  is  the 
principal  factor  in  the  wealth  production,  in  others 
the  natural  advantages.  The  variation  is  from  the 
two  extremes  of  wealth  derived  solely  from  work, 
and  wealth  derived  solely  from  natural  advantages. 
The  physician  who  heals  is  agreed  to  be  a  wealth 
producer  equally  with  the  farm  labourer,  and,  in  his 
case,  work  is  the  principal  ingredient  ;  whilst  we  have 
an   example   of   the   other   extreme   in    the    case    of   a 
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banana  tree,  when  there  is  httle  to  be  done  but  to 
gather  the  fruit. 

To-day  the  general  community  of  workers  find 
their  share  of  the  produce  of  their  toil  is  reduced  very 
low,  through  two  causes.  First :  In  those  cases  where 
work  is  the  chief  element  in  wealth  production,  they 
so  fight  for  it  that  their  share  is  reduced  to  the 
smallest  possible  amount.  Second  :  In  those  cases 
where  natural  advantages  are  the  predominant  factor, 
they  have  allowed  a  few  individuals  to  appropriate 
them  for  their  sole  benefit. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  custom  is  pardonable. 
It  has  been  the  growth  of  centuries.  It  may  be  our 
advancement  and  civilisation  is  largely  due  to  it,  but 
in  our  Colonies  and  the  United  States  it  has  been 
simple  madness.  Why  a  nation,  in  a  state  of  sanity, 
should  allow  any  one  man  to  take  for  himself  all  the 
oil  springs,  say,  passes  comprehension.  Never  was  a 
country  more  largely  and  generously  endowed  than 
the  New  AVorld  ;  but,  instead  of  keeping  the  whole  for 
all,  they  have  divided  it  amongst  a  few.  Everything 
attained  by  selling  natural  advantages  in  fee  would 
have  been  secured  by  leasing  them  for  a  limited  term 
of  years.  However,  in  our  country  it  has  possibly 
been  with  advantage  ;  but,  whether  it  is  so  or  not, 
we  must  support  the  principle  that  what  the  flag  has 
allowed  the  flag  must  support.*  Fortunately,  there  is 
still  happiness  and  plenty  for  all,  without  it  being 
necessary  for  the  nations  to  resume  what  they  have 
so  foolishly  surrendered.  Our  work  is  still  our  own. 
We  have  a  right  to  sell  that  for  the  best  price  obtain- 
able.    Let  us  now  consider  how  that  is  to  be  done. 

•"'J'his  is  founded  ;is  much  on  convenience  as  natin-al  ri^dit. 
Nothing  is  so  disastrous  for  a  coniniunity  as  unsettled  ideas  of 
property. 
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Section  4. — Competition  in  itself  is  bad  enough 
when  it  is  fair,  but  when  it  is  unfair,  it  is  infinitely 
worse.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  every  honest  trader  to 
sternly  demand  that  dishonest  tricks  shall  be  severely 
punished.  Unfair  competition  is  when  men  sell  below 
cost.  This,  deliberately  done,  is  a  grievous  crime  against 
the  trading  community.  When  it  is  by  a  bankrupt,  it 
should  be  answered  for  in  the  felon's  dock.  Specula- 
tion without  the  hope  of  paying  in  the  case  of  an 
adverse  turn  of  the  market,  is  not  only  thieving,  but  is 
also,  indirectly,  the  cause  of  keener  competition,  as 
traders  cut  prices  to  cover  themselves,  and  so  should 
be  punished  as  for  selling  under  cost.  These  and  other 
similar  offences  are  covered  by  the  present  Bankruptcy 
and  Debtors'  Acts  ;  they  only  want  one  additional 
provision  to  make  them  a  reality.  Every  insolvent 
debtor  should  have  to  face  a  jury,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  unless  two -thirds  of  his  creditors  a)id  the 
Judge  in  Bankruptcy  are  of  opinion  his  failure  was 
due  to  misfortune.  But  this  will  never  be  law.  Trade 
is  so  risky  to-day  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  business 
but  is  frightened  such  might  be  his  fate  at  some  time 
or  other.  If  he  would  make  his  business  sou,nder,  he 
would  vote  for  it,  notwithstanding  his  fears. 

Again,  unfair  competition  is  that  of  limited  com- 
panies, floated  without  the  least  expectation  of  paying 
anyone  but  the  promoters,  and  who  only  trade  for  a 
time  to  entrap  the  public.  Concerning  these  and  all 
connected  with  them  one  cannot  speak  too  strongly, 
and  if  trades  consulted  their  true  interests  they  would 
end  them.  Again,  unfair  competition  is  the  palming 
off  inferior  articles  instead  of  genuine  ones.  The  man 
most  ingenious  in  telling  untruths  makes  the  most 
money.  The  law  of  trade  should  be,  "  Sell  what  you 
like,  but   tell   no   lies."      Why   should   honest   traders 
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suffer  because  their  conscience  will  not  permit  them  to 
stoop  to  the  artifices  of  their  competitors  ?  If  a  man 
makes  a  better  article  let  him  be  paid  for  it,  but  not 
because  he  is  more  of  an  adept  in  giving  a  glowing 
description  of  a  bad  one.  Why  should  unscrupulous 
cotton  manufacturers  trade  on  the  good  name  of 
England  and  make  a  special  profit  ?  Why  should  they 
put  china  clay  in  their  calico,  when  honest  men  will 
not  ?  Why  should  they  ruin  our  foreign  markets  for 
their  private  gain  ?  Why  should  honest  men  have  to 
compete  against  roguery,  and  either  cease  to  be  honest 
or  be  ruined? 

In  the  matter  of  both  insolvency  and  quality  we 
might  learn  much  from  the  Florentine  customs. 
Florence  of  the  13th  century  was  a  miniature  England 
of  the  19th.  Our  most  up-to-date  speculation  in  stocks, 
"  Contango  deals,"  was  legislated  against  in  their 
statutes. 

With  them,  honesty  in  trading  and  excellence  in 
the  manufacture  of  their  cloth  were  national  matters. 
A  bankrupt  trader  was  treated  with  the  utmost  ignominy. 
He  was  taken  to  a  black  stone  in  the  market  place,  and 
there  bumped  as  a  school  boy  of  the  last  century  was 
birched.  Traders  who  sold  inferior  cloth  were  heavily 
fined.  Not  a  yard  left  tlieir  country  until  it  had  passed 
the  public  official,  liightly,  they  asked,  why  should 
one  ruin  the  foreign  trade  and  good  name  of  all  to  steal 
an  unfair  advantage  and  profit  for  himself  alone  ?  The 
result  was,  Florentine  cloth  had  its  market  all  the 
world  over,  and  her  citizens,  for  many  generations, 
found  their  prosperity  in  a  thriving  industry. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  of  quality 
when  I  am  dealing  with  the  question  of  foreign  com- 
petition, but  hei'c  I  am  only  dealing  with  the  disastrous 
effects  of  unl'iin-  i)r;LcLicc:s  on  the  homo  [)i()ducer. 
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I  could  write  much  more  on  the  advantages  of 
straightforwardness  in  trading,  but  this  must  suiiice  ; 
I  only  wish  to  show  its  relation  to  the  whole  question 
of  competition,  and  I  must  leave  it  to  my  reader  to 
amplify  it  from  his  own  experience,  which  he  will  easily 
do.  More  arguments  are  not  needed  to  prove  the 
benefit  to  honest  men  of  ending  dishonest  trade. 

Section  5. — An  industry  should  be  limited  to  those 
it  will  fairly  support  in  decency  and  comfort.  This  is 
the  principle  of  trade  unions,  and,  so  far,  the  principle 
is  correct.  But  this  cannot  be  by  shutting  the  door 
on  all  outside.  No  union,  however  powerful,  has  a 
right  to  say  to  another,  "  On  no  terms  shall  you  work 
here."  One  man  has  as  much  right  to  sell  his  labour 
as  another,  and  for  whatever  he  pleases.  The  only 
objection  to  the  exercise  of  this  right  is  the  folly  of 
reducing  profits  all  round  ;  but  if  a  man  is  hungry  he 
will  prefer  any  wage  to  remaining  without  a  meal. 
For  another  man  then  to  hold  a  pistol  at  his  head  and 
say  you  shall  not  work,  you  shall  starve,  is  simply  to 
exasperate  the  community,  and  to  risk  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  union .  The  competition  of  the  unemployed 
is  not  to  be  got  rid  of  in  this  way,  and  unless  it  is  got 
rid  of  they  will  be  for  ever  lighting  and  clamouring  for 
work,  and  the  result  will  be  a  contmued  and  ever 
fiercer  struggle  to  prevent  wages  from  falling.  How 
can  you,  a  tradesman,  expect  to  peaceably  earn  lOd. 
an  hour  when  there  are  thousands  anxious  for  the 
job  at  4d?  The  only  true  way  and  wise  way  is  for 
each  trade  to  find  its  own  unemployed  healthy  and 
profitable  employment  in  other  directions.  It  will 
pay  them  infinitely  better  to  subscribe  amongst  them- 
selves to  find  them  work  rather  than  have  their  com- 
petition. It  would  pay  one  trade;  still  more  would  it 
pay  all  trades  ;  that  is,  it  would  pay  the  whole  of  the 
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working  community  far  better  to  find  general  employ- 
ment for  those  out  of  work  than  to  allow  their  influence 
to  reduce  the  value  of  the  labour  of  every  industrious 
man.  This  is  likely  to  be  so,  for  is  anything  more  wicked 
than  with  nature  so  generous,  wealth  so  abundant, 
anyone  should  be  allowed  to  live  in  want.  Be 
sure  no  wickedness  but  brings  its  own  punishment, 
and  the  world  of  workers  are  to-day  suffering  for 
neglecting  their  duty.  But  let  me  prove  my  point. 
It  would  better  pay  each  trade  to  subsidize  their 
unemployed  rather  than  suffer  their  unrestricted 
competition. 

Let  us  return  to  our  allegory.  Suppose  the  miners 
had  only  been  lessees  of  the  mine. 

What  would  have  been  the  result  of  doubling  their 
efficiency  if  they  had  quarrelled  ?  There  would  have 
been  five  hundred  employed  and  five  hundred  idle. 
As  soon  as  the  lease  expired,  they  would  have  under- 
bid each  other,  until  they  had  reduced  their  earnings 
to  the  old  sum,  only  the  total  would  have  been  for 
five  hundred  instead  of  a  thousand.  The  balance  the 
lessor  would  take  in  the  way  of  increased  rent.  How 
much  wiser  if  they  had  refused  to  bid  against  each 
other  ;  refused  to  pay  more  rent,  but  had  mutually 
agreed  to  divide  the  income  between  them  all  equally. 
But  suppose  the  lessor  had  been  an  employer,  not 
merely  an  owner,  receiving  rent.  The  doubling  the 
efficiency  of  labour  would  have  been  positively  dis- 
astrous to  the  men  if  they  had  (piarrelled.  Not  only 
would  they  have  got  no  more  for  their  labour,  they  would 
])i-(jbaljly  have  got  less.  If  any  had  objected  to  his  wages 
1>eiiig  reduced  as  his  ]al)our  grew  inorc  productive, 
he  would  have  been  told:  "  More  productive  ?  Bah! 
"  That's  not  the  ([uestion.  Tlie  (juestion  is,  can  I  get 
"  five  huiuhcHl  men  anxious  for  yom'  job,  or  can  I  not? 
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"  I  can  ;  and,  as  you  choose  to  grumble,  you  can  clear 
"  out  and  starve  !  " 

We  will  suppose  this  has  taken  place  ;  we  will 
suppose  the  men  have  called  a  meeting,  as  before  ; 
and  we  will  suppose  the  same  old  man  addressing 
them  as  on  the  last  occasion.  "  Look  here,  boys;  it 
"  almost  looks  as  if  we  was  cornered.  We  thought  as 
"  long  as  we  paid  the  '  boss  '  our  rent  regular  the  mine 
"  was  ours.  But  the  lawyers  says  no,  and  the  '  boss  ' 
"  is  going  to  run  the  '  show  '  his  self.  He  has  already 
"  cleared  half  of  us  out,  and  he  not  only  won't  pay  us 
"  what  we  earned  afore,  but  he  won't  pay  us  so  much. 
"  Now,  I  don't  believe  God  intended  inventions  and 
"  discoveries  for  one  man  alone.  I  believe  in  what's 
"  fair.  I  believe  in  paying  what  we  have  always  paid, 
•'  but  I  don't  believe  in  his  taking  the  whole  profit  of 
"  our  boy's  invention.  (Voice :  '  I'd  like  to  heave  a 
"  brick  at  the  boy.')  The  boy  is  all  right,  my  men. 
"  For  six  months  we  went  on  magnificent,  till  the 
"  lawyers  interfered,  and  said  as  it  all  belonged  to 
"  the  '  boss,'  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  we  will 
"  do.  All  we  thousand  are  very  good  friends  yet,  and, 
"  I  says,  let  us  remain  so.  Don't  let  us  fight  and 
"  quarrel  for  him  to  profit.  Let  us  sit  down  quiet- 
"  like,  and  tell  him,  'Very  well,  you  are  going  to  run 
"  the  mine  yourself.  You  are  going  to  only  employ 
"  five  hundred.  Very  good  ;  we  are  quite  wilhng,  but 
"  you  will  have  to  pay  that  five  hundred  just  as  njuch  as 
"  the  thousand  used  to  get  afore.'  Then  we  will  share 
"  it  as  before,  and  will  be  good  friends  still.  We  will 
"  easily  get  the  best  of  it.  We  can  sit  out  six  months 
"  and  he  can't.  He  had  the  bailies  in  his  house  a 
"  month  ago.  Then  we  will  have  a  lease  with  no  flaw 
"  in  it  this  time.  One  thing  is  certain,  we  must  not 
"  have  our  unemployed  fighting  our  workers.     There 
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"  will  still  be  as  many  unemployed,  but  only  half  to 
"  divide." 

In  this  case  the  workers  had  the  situation  in  their 
own  hands.     So  they  have  to-day. 

Let  us  take  another  illustration  adapted  from 
modern  life.  In  the  village  of  X.  were  three  doctors  : 
Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  Brown,  and  Dr.  Eobinson.  In  the 
neighbourhood  were  cotton  mills,  and  their  operatives 
had  a  sick  club  of  nearly  two  thousand  members. 
They  wanted  a  doctor.  Delegates  call  on  Dr.  Jones. 
Dr.  Jones  is  very  affable,  they  enjoy  his  whisky,  and 
ask  his  terms.  Half-a-crown.  Very  reasonable,  they 
say.  Next  night  they  call  on  Dr.  Brown,  drink 
more  whisky,  and  ask  his  fees.  They  incidentally 
mention  Dr.  Jones  will  do  it  for  2s.  6d.  He  will 
take  it  for  2s.  Two  shilHngs  a  head,  two  hundred 
a  year,  is  not  to  be  despised.  But  Dr.  Robinson 
thinks  i'lSO  would  be  a  great  addition  to  a  small 
income  and  a  large  family,  and  he  takes  Is.  6d. 
If  the  work  is  too  heavy,  he  may,  perhaps,  hire  an 
assistant  for  J640.  Dr.  Brown  may  have  nothing  to 
do.  Perhaps  he  will  starve  and  drink,  or  open  a  six- 
penny dispensary. 

Now,  what  is  clear  is  that  os.  per  head  is  not  too 
much  for  any  man  to  pay  for  a  year's  medical  at- 
tendance. Perhaps  working-men  may  object  to  this 
remark,  and  ask,  "  Why  should  we  not  buy  it  as  cheap 
"  as  we  can?  "  Then  let  me  ask,  "  Why  should  not 
"others  buy  you  as  cheap  as  they  can?"  Why? 
because  there  is  enough  for  all,  and  all  should  have 
enough.  Why?  because  there  is  a  common  interest 
in  labour  that  all  sliould  ])e  well  paid.  One  man  can- 
not be  getting  i'2  a  week  for  himself,  and  another, 
every  whit  as  good,  only  1.5s.,  without  a  great  deal  of 
heart- Inirniiig  and  jealousy. 
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But,  to  return.  These  three  doctors  are  agreed 
5s.  per  head  is  only  a  reasonable  sum,  and  one  the 
club  can  well  afford  to  pay.  Accordingly,  they  agree 
that  none  of  them  will  ask  less  than  5s.,  and  that  they 
will  divide  it  as  follows  : — The  one  who  does  the  work 
shall  have  2s.  6d.,  and  the  others  Is.  3d.  each.  So 
far,  they  are  all  much  better  off,  and  they  get  a  fair 
living,  which  they  ought  to  do.  It  ]3ays  Dr.  Brown 
better  to  do  the  work  and  subsidise  Dr.  Jones  and 
Dr.  Robinson,  rather  than  have  their  competition. 
Their  competition  reduces  his  fees  to  Is.  6d.,  by 
making  them  an  allowance  he  earns  half-a-crown. 

Here  let  me  mention  the  fact  that  a  very  few  out 
of  employment  serve  to  depress  wages  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  their  numbers.  Tooke,  in  his  History 
of  Prices,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  13-15,  mentions  that  a  falling 
off  in  the  quantity  of  corn  of  a  sixth  or  a  third, 
resulted  in  a  rise  of  from  100  to  200  per  cent.  If  in 
other  years  farmers  had  combined  to  burn  a  sixth  of 
an  ordinary  crop,  they  might  have  got  double  price 
for  the  remainder — that  is,  a  sum  represented  by  ten 
instead  of  six.  On  the  same  principle,  old  importers 
of  spices  would  destroy  half  of  a  crop  they  considered 
too  large,  and  get  a  great  deal  more  for  the  remaining 
half  than  they  would  have  done  for  the  whole.  (Mill's 
Political  Economy  ;  Book  III.,  c.  2,  sec.  5.) 

So  with  labour.  Where  the  demand  was  for  ninety 
men,  and  there  were  a  hundred  in  the  market,  the 
surplus  ten  would  easily  force  wages  down  from  8d. 
an  hour  to  4d.  The  ninety  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
ten,  but  they  can  of  their  competition.  Let  them  all 
agree  to  stand  in  equally.  How  does  it  work  out  ? 
Ninety  men  earning  8d.  would  receive  M3.  Divide 
this  amongst  the  one  hundred,  and  it  gives  7^d.  per 
hour  each.     This  is  better  than  all  getting  4d.     This 
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is  the  principle  of  the  club  money,  sick  pay,  etc.,  of 
the  Unions,  where  all  contribute  to  those  out  of  work. 
This  is  one  of  their  most  admirable  arrangements, 
and  especially  the  way  they  work  it  in  practice,  and 
prevent  the  shuffling,  imposture  and  idleness  of  mem- 
bers. Still  better  would  it  be  if  they  required  their 
members  out  of  work  to  do  something  useful  in  return 
for  their  allowance,  which,  one  would  think,  should 
offer  no  insuperable  difficulty.  This  is  the  practice  in 
individual  trades ;  still  better  would  it  be  if  it  were 
national.  The  whole  of  working  England  to-day 
would  be  wisest,  in  the  highest  degree  possible,  if  they 
were  to  say,  we  will  ourselves,  out  of  our  own  pocket, 
find  work  for  the  unemployed. 

In  my  next  book  I  think  I  can  demonstrate  this 
can  be  done,  without  the  expenditure  of  an  additional 
penny  of  the  taxpayers'  money  ;  but  if  my  reasoning 
then  is  not  perfectly  convincing,  apart  from  actual 
trial,  and  some  cost  should  be  incurred,  let  every 
worker  bear  this  in  mind— that  it  will  be  the  best 
money  he  ever  spent  in  his  life,  and  that  he  will  recoup 
his  share  many  times  over,  and  in  good  hard  cash. 

Section  6. — A  further  reason  presents  itself  why 
finding  the  unemployed  work  is  essential,  and  why  in 
no  other  way  can  competition  be  successfully  dealt 
with.  The  first  thing  that  would  happen  directly  an 
industry  got  in  a  healthy  condition,  would  be  that 
some  outsider  with  plenty  of  capital,  would  imme- 
diately start  a  rival  undertaking.  He  might  be 
actuated  by  selfish  motives  ;  he  might  be  actuated 
by  the  purest  philanthropy  in  desiring  to  find  the 
excluded  ones  work.  He  might  say,  "  If  other  masters 
"  and  men  combine  to  let  these  poor  fellows  starve, 
"  I  will  be  no  party  to  it."  In  any  case,  the  result 
would  b(;  tiic  same.     He  would  pay  his  men  less,  and, 
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to  meet  his  competition,  other  masters  would  have,  to 
reduce  their  wages,  too.  This  would  result  in  strikes 
and  heated  warfare,  and  both  they  and  their  employer 
would  suffer  terrible  loss  and  grievous  anxiety.  In 
the  meantime  the  non-Union  master,  for  a  time,  would 
be  doing  sufficiently  well  to  get  firmly  established  ; 
and  the  result  would  be  the  industry  would  be  over- 
crowded, would  pay  no  one  properly,  and  all  would 
suffer,  and  this  because  the  Trade  Unions  had  merely 
sought  to  exclude  others,  instead  of  caring  for  their 
interests  and  finding  them  alternative  employment. 

Further,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  should  merely 
find  them  a  bare  existence  ;  they  must  make  them 
comfortable,  so  that  they  will  not  be  tempted  to  invade 
their  preserves.  In  other  words,  every  Trade  Unionist 
nmst  insist  upon  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only — and 
I  cannot  see  it  matters  much  whether  he  is  a  Radical 
or  Tory,  Individualist  or  Socialist — and  it  is  happiness 
and  plenty  for  all  who  will  work.  It  is  the  only  way 
he  can  serve  his  own  interests.  I  repeat  what  I  said 
in  my  preface.  I  am  not  writing  to  deprive  any  man 
of  his  wealth.  It  is  not  necessary.  Let  the  rich 
man  retain  the  profits  of  his  investments,  but  do  not 
deprive  the  labourer  of  his  hire.  Our  present  con- 
dition of  poverty  and  distress  is  due  to  nothing  but 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  political  economy,  and  to 
bungling  in  management.  The  remedy  is  not  spolia- 
tion or  robbery,  but  method  and  organisation. 

Section  7. — The  principle  of  Trade  Unions  is  that 
it  is  better  for  all  to  work  half-time  than  for  half  to 
be  working  and  the  other  half  fighting  to  displace 
them.  They  are  perfectly  correct  ;  but  it  is  a  poor 
way  of  dealing  with  Nature's  bounty,  taking  it  out  in 
idleness.  But  in  applying  the  principle  so  as  to  limit 
the    hours   of   work   to    a   reasonable   time,   they    are 
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perfectly  correct.  So,  also,  when  they  prohibit  chil- 
dren working  too  young.  So,  also,  when  they  prevent 
women  from  doing  unsuitable  work. 

Then  the  eight  hours'  movement  is  absolutely  correct 
in  theory.  The  limit  might  slightly  vary  in  diiferent 
trades.  Six  hours  might  well  be  enough  for  a  puddler 
or  a  steeplejack.  A  watchman,  perhaps,  would  not 
kill  himself  with  ten  hours'  work.  But,  with  such 
abundance  of  labour,  it  is  folly  to  keep  some  over- 
working themselves  and  others  idle.  Both  are  equally 
deteriorating  to  a  man's  character.  As  regards  the 
trades  generally,  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves in  this  respect  ;  but  most  certainly  Parliament 
ought  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  all  clerks,  shop  girls, 
and  the  class  of  people  utterly  unable  to  help  them- 
selves. The  most  effective  and  only  way  seems  to  be 
a  measure  on  the  lines  of  the  Eight-hours'  Bill.  The 
regulation  must  be  general  to  be  of  any  use,  other- 
wise any  single  trader  can  ruin  the  whole  class.  For 
instance,  take  the  early -closing  movement  in  shops. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  they  should  be  open 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  Save  in  exceptional 
times,  such  as  Christmas,  they  could  easily  do  in  eight 
hours  all  the  business  there  is  to  be  done.  Keeping  them 
open  longer  does  not  increase  the  volume  of  business, 
as  a  whole,  one  penny.  But  suppose  ninety-nine 
of  them  wish  to  limit  their  hours  to  a  reasonable  time, 
and  the  hundredth  would  not,  the  whole  ninety-nine 
would  have  to  suffer.  Any  regulation  wliich  ensures 
a  fair  field  and  no  favour  for  all,  can  do  no  harm,  if 
it  is  itself  right  in  principle,  and  it  is  right  that  hours 
of  work  should  be  reasonable. 

As  regards  children,  it  is  obviously  wise  that  they 
should  be  kept  at  school  as  long  as  possible.  As 
we    have    too    nnich    superfluous    labour,    we    cannot 
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possibly  use  it  better  than  in  educating  our  people 
to  be  good  citizens. 

Next,  as  to  women.  Here  let  me  say  I  am  no 
believer  in  the  maudlin  sentimentality,  otherwise 
selfishness,  that  would  prevent  their  working,  but 
leave  them  to  starve.  I  should  very  much  object  to 
see  them  as  tram  conductors,  but  I  would  sooner  see 
them  there  than  destitute.  Their  proper  place  is 
home,  the  happy  wives  of  happy  husbands.  And 
there  is  no  reason  that  this  should  not  be  the  case  in 
thousands  of  instances,  if  it  were  not  for  the  terrible 
fight  for  a  living  that  is  continually  going  on,  and, 
under  present  conditions,  is  growing  more  desperate. 
However,  this  is  not  open  to  all,  and  therefore  I  should 
be  absolutely  hostile  to  any  curtailing  of  their  sphere 
of  labour  in  one  direction  without  finding  them  suit- 
able vocations  in  other  ways. 

Section  8. — But  foreign  competition,  how  are  we  to 
deal  with  that  ?  In  a  later  chapter  on  the  relations 
between  masters  and  men  and  the  fair  dividing  of 
profits  between  them,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
that  in  trade  unions  we  have  the  best  possible  means 
of  dealing  with  it  effectively.  But,  let  me  say,  just  as 
I  think  quarrelling  between  home  producers  wrong, 
disastrous,  foolish,  and  unnecessary,  so  I  equally  think 
it  wrong,  foolish,  disastrous,  and  unnecessary  the 
quarrelling  between  nations.  There  is  abundance  for 
all.  We  all  should  grow  rich  together.  We  all  now 
have  a  great  deal  more  wealth  than  we  know  how  to 
use  properly.  The  gain  of  France  is  not  our  loss  ;  it  is 
our  gain  as  well.  America's  prosperity  is  our  prosperity, 
and  the  happier,  healthier,  and  better  the  world 
generally,  the  more  all  will  benefit.  We  do  not  get 
rich  by  taking  away  other  people's  property,  but  by 
adding  to  the  general   store.      At  present  the  world 
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does  not  realize  this  fact,  but  it  is  true  all  the  same, 
and  we  are  confronted  with  the  question,  how  are  we 
to  meet  foreign  competition'?  First,  what  are  our 
needs  '?  "We  are  not  self-contained ;  we  cannot  provide 
all  our  own  food.  Eveiy  other  thing  that  we  can 
possibly  want  we  can  produce  for  ourselves  in  the 
greatest  plenty.  We  can  build  our  own  houses,  make 
our  own  clothes ;  we  can  manufacture  every  conceiv- 
able description  of  furniture ;  we  can  have  the  most 
perfect  machinery  and  locomotion  in  the  world.  Nor 
need  we  be  destitute  of  art.  In  such  matters  our  own 
people  excel,  and  can  supply  our  every  want.  So  in 
our  vast  coal  fields  we  have  an  unlimited  supply  of 
warmth-giving  fuel,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  entirely 
in  our  own  hands  to  make  our  country  one  continuous 
garden.  All  we  want  is  food,  and  the  question  of 
trade  limits  itself  to  this — is  there  nothing  we  can 
produce  that  others  will  give  us  such  food  for  in 
exchange  ?  I  entirely  disagree,  I  hear  my  reader  ssbj, 
we  do  not  want  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  want  many  things  that  other  people 
produce.  We  want  silks  from  France ;  we  want 
cotton  and  oil  from  America  ;  we  want  raw  produce 
from  Eussia,  our  Colonies,  and  South  America  ;  and 
we  also  want  the  artistic  productions  of  all  the  world. 
We  want  a  great  many  other  things  than  food.  But 
not  as  essentials  of  existence,  I  repeat.  Give  us  wheat 
and  we  can  be  as  self-contained  as  any  other  nation  is 
self-contained.  But,  you  say,  even  if  we  get  wheat  we 
still  do  not  wish  to  be  self-contained.  We  wish  for 
other  people's  products  for  many  other  reasons.  They 
are  interesting  from  the  very  fact  that  they  are  foreign  ; 
they  are  novel  and  instructive,  even  if  not  essentials  of 
existence,  and  it  is  the  very  interchange  of  ideas  that 
constitutes  the  difference  between  man  and  the  brutes. 
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Granted  ;  then  why  should  other  people  wish  to 
cut  themselves  off  from  us  ?  Have  we  nothing  we  can 
produce  that  will  always  be  attractive  to  other  people  ? 
As  regards  the  interchange  of  luxuries  we  are  exactly 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the 
question  is  as  originally  stated,  solely  one  of  food. 
Other  nations  will  be  easily  able  to  supply  all  their 
own  requirements  ;  they  will  want  no  necessaries  from 
us.  But  many  of  them  will  also  have  a  superabundance 
of  what  we  require,  meat  and  cereals.  Will  they  be 
willing  to  exchange  them  for  any  of  our  productions  ? 
Always  for  anything  that  excels  in  quality,  beauty,  or 
novelty.  That  is  the  future  of  our  trade,  the  producing 
the  best  and  most  artistic  article  possible  ;  let  us  do 
this  and  we  shall  never  want  a  inarket.  The  same 
dishonest  practices  that  is  ruining  trade  at  home  has 
done  much  to  ruin  it  abroad.  Let  our  work  be  a 
genuine,  sterling  article,  the  very  best  man  can  produce 
or  contrive.  Whenever  our  wares  come  into  competi- 
tion with  those  of  other  people,  let  our  quality  be  right 
whatever  our  prices  may  be.  There  will  be  abundance 
of  money  in  the  world,  but  excellence  will  always  hold 
its  own.  Cheapness  is  not  always  going  to  be  the  one 
desire  of  man  ;  what  is  good  and  what  is  beautiful  are 
going  to  have  their  day,  and  the  man  or  nation  who 
makes  the  best  is  going  to  have  the  pick  of  the  market. 
Our  policy  is,  let  others  be  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the 
drawers  of  water  ;  let  others  produce  the  shoddy  of 
life  ;  we  and  our  people  will  find  the  watchword  of  our 
prosperity  in  "  Quality  and  Art." 

"It  is  English,"  must  be  enough  to  stainp  every 
article  as  the  best  possible.  If  we  must  sell  inferior 
articles  let  thenr  be  stamped  as  English  seconds — 
English  thirds  ;  but  if  they  are  English  firsts  there 
must  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  their  being  the 
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very  best  the  world  can  produce.  Let  us  take  a  lesson 
from  the  old  Florentines ;  let  every  article  we  sell 
answer  its  description.  It  will  pay  us  as  it  paid  them. 
Their  cloth  trade  survived  their  liberties  and  fortunes 
because  it  was  honest.  Our  trade  will  not  fail  if  we 
make  such  an  article  as  none  can  vie  with.  We  have 
got  the  goodwill  of  a  great  concern,  let  it  be  our 
unceasing  diligence  to  keep  it.  If  we  do,  we  need  fear 
no  competition  of  underpaid  labour,  for  underpaid 
labour  never  did  first-rate  work  yet,  and  never  will. 
Let  us  remember  every  nation  will  have  vast  surplus 
incomes  to  spend  on  luxuries,  and  there  is  no  luxury 
equal  to  a  perfect  article.  Let  us,  then,  establish  a  new 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Let  it  consist  of 
a  body  of  experts,  and  let  them  put  the  stamp  of 
England  on  every  article  sent  abroad,  vouching  its 
quality  and  make,  as  silver  and  gold  are  now  vouched. 
It  would  be  self-supporting,  makers  would  pay  a  small 
fee  for  the  warranty,  and  the  world  would  know  the 
genuine  from  the  false. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  way  in  which  I  would  meet 
foreign  competition. 

Secondly,  I  would  meet  it  by  International  Trade 
Unionism. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  need  that  the  worker 
abroad  should  be  destitute  and  poor  any  more  than  in 
our  own  country.  Labour  everywhere  ought  to  keep 
the  labourer  in  comfort,  if  not  in  luxury.  Where  it 
does  not  the  political  institutions  are  to  blame.  Now, 
while  I  do  not  think  starved  workers  can  ever  be 
formidable  rivals,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  cause 
of  Imiiianily,  I  tliink  we  sliould  do  well  to  inculcate  the 
true  principles  of  mutual  co-operation,  and,  so  far  as 
is  in  GUI'  power,  assist  other  workers  to  combine  and 
get  a  fairer  slntic  of  the  produce  of  thcii'  toil.      If  the 
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unions  at  home  were  to  spend  their  energies  in  this 
direction  it  would  not  be  wasted,  and  most  certainly 
would  do  something  to  diminish  the  friction  of  inter- 
national commerce.  The  cause  of  labour  is  more  or 
less  one  throughout  the  world,  and  a  general  extension 
of  trades  unions  would  do  much  to  lessen  the  feverish 
competition,  which  is  as  undesirable  between  nations 
as  between  individuals.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
driven  to  confess  that  competition  is  by  no  means  so 
disastrous  between  nations  as  between  the  individuals 
forming  a  nation.  Most  countries  have  natural 
advantages  against  which  no  other  can  compete.  For 
instance,  the  wines  of  France  and  Spain ;  the  oils  and 
olives  of  Italy  ;  the  vast  agricultural  resources  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Egypt,  and  Russia,  and  similarly 
throughout  the  world ;  and,  for  ourselves,  we  can 
produce  what  no  one  else  can,  because  our  enormous 
coalfields  give  us  advantages  which  no  one  else  so 
largely  possess.  So,  in  our  trained,  skilled,  well-fed, 
well-paid  mechanics  and  artizans,  we  have  inestimable 
advantages,  which  will  enable  us  to  hold  our  own 
whatever  changes  may  take  place. 

Can  any  nation  make  steel  like  ours  ?  Can  any 
nation  build  ships  like  ours  ?  Are  there  any  iron- 
workers equal  to  ourselves  on  the  whole  globe '?  Who 
can  turn  out  locomotives  or  any  mechanical  work  equal 
to  our  productions  ?  AVe  are  unsurpassable  in  these 
things,  and  these  things  command  the  very  highest 
price  in  the  foreign  markets.  Foreign  nations  will 
give  us  the  products  of  two  or  three  of  their  ill-paid 
labourers  for  that  of  one  of  our  first-rate  workmen. 
In  fact,  we  can  almost  name  our  own  price.  There 
are  things  we  produce  that  others  will  have,  and 
must  have,  if  they  can  possibly  afford  them.  So 
completely  does  good  work  command  its  price. 
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I  have  said  nothing  of  our  cotton  manufactures ; 
they  are  not  peculiar  to  ourselves  except  so  far  as  our 
trained  hands  give  us  an  enormous  advantage.  But 
here,  again,  we  should  do  well  to  look  to  the  excellence 
of  our  wares  rather  than  their  cheapness.  Why  have 
the  French  a  market  for  their  silks ;  we  could  all 
clothe  ourselves  in  calico  or  cloth?  Because  they  are 
beautiful  in  their  designs  and  artistic  finish.  So,  then, 
I  repeat,  we  shall  always  have  a  market  for  our 
products  when  we  do  our  utmost  to  make  them  worthy 
of  our  greatness  and  good  name. 

I  conclude  this  section  by  again  repeating  that  it 
is  folly  for  the  nations  of  the  world  to  fight  and 
scramble  for  each  other's  trade  when  there  are  so  many 
good  things  lying  at  their  doors  if  they  will  only  put 
out  their  hands  to  take  them.  Most  certainly,  as 
regards  ourselves,  our  trade  is  perfectly  sound,  and  if 
the  profits  are  not  quite  satisfactory,  it  is  as  much  due 
to  our  own  as  to  foreign  competition. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  not  the  earnings  in 
gross  that  are  too  small,  but  that  the  connnercial  and 
working  world  generally  are  not  getting  their  fair  share. 


BOOK  l.-PART    II. 

CHAPTEK     VI. 

Introductory. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  work  I  commenced  with 
the  statement  of  certain  well-ascertained  facts,  which 
show  the  enormous  increase  in  man's  efficiency  and 
productive  powers.  Taking  these  as  my  premises,  I 
have  shown  how  the  conditions  of  existing  Society  are 
to  be  logically  traced  to  them  ;  and  this  has  led  us  to 
the  consideration  of  the  most  striking  feature  of  to-day 
life — the  feverish  and  increasing  competition  in  every 
manufacture,  trade  and  business.  This  we  have 
examined,  and  have  seen  that  its  not  least  disastrous 
effect  is  the  practical  impossibility  of  any  man,  however 
anxious  to  avoid  speculation,  securing  a  fair  return  for 
fair  work.  Continuing,  we  have  enquired  how  such 
competition  could  be  most  advantageously  modified 
and  regulated,  and  how  an  industry  as  a  whole  could 
be  made  and  kept  sufficiently  remunerative. 

In  this  part  there  remains  for  us  the  further  question 
how  to  ensure  such  remuneration  being  equitably  shared 
amongst  members  forming  such  industry. 

This  question  again  subdivides  itself  into  two  en- 
quiries : — (1)  The  sharing  between  employer  and 
employer ;  and  (2)  the  sharing  between  employer  and 
employed. 

In  the  following  chapter  I  will  try  and  deal  with 
the  first  enquiry,  but  I  am  afraid  not  too  satisfactorily ; 
and,  in  the  later  ones,  with  the  second,  or  the  relations 
between  masters  and  men. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Wealth   Distribution  :    the   Relations   of 
Employees  between  themselves. 

Section    1. — Under    existing   conditions,   two   things 
unite  to  depress  the  small  man : — 

{a).  The  earnings  of  an  industry,  as  a  whole, 
are  too  small. 

(b) .  He  does  not  even  get  his  fair  share  of  what 
there  is  to  divide. 
The  position  of  the  old  respectable  trader  and 
merchant — the  man  who  wants  to  be  fairly  paid  for 
his  work,  but  does  not  wish  to  gamble — is  lamentable 
enough,  but  is  Elysium  to  the  lot  of  the  struggling 
tradesman  and  small  broker  or  merchant.  No  one, 
to-day,  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  those,  of  every  class, 
in  a  small  way — producer,  distributor,  and  especially 
small  shopkeepers.  And  yet  these  are  the  very  bone 
and  sinew  of  a  nation,  the  bulwarks  of  its  greatness 
and  strength. 

Still,  I  ask,  how  can  we  expect  it  to  be  otherwise. 
I  repeat,  how  can  a  young  merchant,  whose  chief  asset 
in  life  is  his  own  ability,  expect  to  make  £'500  a  year, 
when  his  old-established  rivals  can  get  men  every  whit 
as  smart  as  himself  for  £60  or  £70  a  year  ?  How  can 
a  small  grocer  expect  to  make  £100  a  year,  when  his 
great  competitors  can  buy  thousands  as  good  as  himself 
for  £50  ?  The  big  man  has  enormous  advantages  over 
him  in  buying,  stocking,  organization,  and  pick  of 
customers.  Against  this,  the  small  man  can  only  set 
off  his  own  labour,  and  this  is  cvci'  dccreasii)'/  in  value. 
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If  the  small  men  would  struggle  on  somewhat 
better  terms  with  their  Leviathan  opponents,  they  must 
fight  for  the  better  payment  of  labour  of  every  descrip- 
tion, their  own  included.  1  repeat,  there  is  nothing 
mystic  in  the  name  of  "  master  "  to  increase  the  value  of 
their  services.  I  repeat,  that  as  masters  they  will 
probably  get  less  than  as  servants,  and  that  they  will 
do  better  if  they  sacrifice  their  independence,  so  justly 
dear  to  an  Englishman,  and  enter  the  employ  of  their 
opponent. 

Let  me  give  an  example  : — 

Now-a-days,  a  smart  young  fellow  in  the  grocery 
line  would  not  do  badly  to  get  i'60  a  year  and  lodging. 
He  would  get  more  as  a  mechanic,  but  the  trades  have 
organizations,  and  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  clerk 
to  belong  to  a  Union.  He  would  not  get  too  much  if 
he  was  paid  i;120. 

Let  us  see  how  these  facts  affect  the  small  man. 

Let  us  take  the  instance  of  a  grocer.  He  is  in  a 
large  way.  He  has  a  hundred  branch  shops,  and  does 
a  turnover  of  jG40  a  week,  or  iJ200,000  a  year  for  all. 
His  staff,  in  each  case,  is  his  manager  and  assistant, 
and  he  pays  one  i;60,  and  the  other  i;40. 

His  rival  is  a  small  man,  doing  i;40  a  week,  which 
a  few  years  ago  would  have  kept  him  in  substantial 
comfort.  <£40  a  week  is  ±':3000  a  year  say.  Now  it 
is  not  a  bit  too  much  to  say  that  with  his  enormous 
turnover  the  large  dealer  can  certainly  buy  "2^  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  the  small  man.  Perhaps  with  his  other 
advantages  of  averaging  stock,  and  organizing,  we 
may  estimate  his  cost  at  4  per  cent,  less  than  that  of 
his  competitor. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  Four  per  cent,  on  <i;2000 
is  £80  a  year.  After  paying  his  manager  his  £60  a 
year   (we    need    not    reckon    the  assistant,  as  we  will 
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suppose  his  small  competitor  has  one  as  well),  he  has 
still  a  surplus  of  £'20  a  year,  and  if  he  chooses  to  sell 
at  the  latter's  cost  he  can  still  do  so  and  clear  i;2000  a 
year  on  his  hundred  shops.  When  he  has  ruined 
everyone  else,  he  can  raise  his  prices. 

But  suppose  to  compete  with  him,  the  small  trader 
dispenses  with  the  assistant,  and  is  helped  by  his  wife 
and  daughter.  They  then  have  the  balance  of  ^£20  in 
their  favour  on  which  to  live.  The  family's  earnings ! 
The  father  either  finds  a  situation,  if  he  can,  and  trusts 
to  his  wife  adding  a  little  to  their  income  by  the  shop ; 
or  else  they  take  doubtful  orders,  and  charge  a  little 
more.  Bad  debts  and  the  Bankruptcy  Court  are  the 
fatal  consequences.  All  the  time,  their  rival,  even  if 
not  making  a  fortune,  is  making  a  comfortable  income. 
But  suppose  all  labour  fairly  paid,  i.e.,  that  the  big 
man  had  to  pay  his  manager  £120  a  year,  and  the 
assistant  £80,  that  is  £200  in  all.  If  he  were  now  to 
sell  at  his  rival's  cost  he  would  lose  £120  a  year,  i.e., 
£200  less  the  £80  he  saves  by  better  buying.  He  must 
at  least  sell  at  prices  that  will  yield  him  £120  a  year. 
The  same  prices  will  yield  his  small  competitor  the 
same  amount.  At  these  prices  the  latter  can  now  live 
comfortably  and  sell  as  cheaply.  This  brings  into 
operation  a  number  of  other  forces  in  his  favour.  Men 
will  not  pay  more  to  favour  a  local  man,  but  they  will 
pay  the  same.  So  being  on  the  spot  will  enable  him 
to  give  conveniences  which  customers  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  if  it  involves  no  more  expense.  If  it 
cost  a  farthing  more,  they  save  the  farthing.  England, 
to-day,  is  enormously  wealthy,  and  her  people  spend 
their  time  saving  farthings.  England  is  like  a  rich 
man  with  his  half-million,  who  dropped  a  halfpenny  in 
the  gutter,  and  was  not  satisfied  till  his  son  returned 
and  picked  it  out  ol  the  dirt. 
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But  to  return,  the  small  man  now  secures  his  share 
of  the  trade  and  he  begins  to  think,  if  I  content  myself 
with  £80  a  year  I  can  get  rid  of  my  great  competitor. 
At  prices  to  pay  me  £80  a  year  he  will  have  to  run  at 
a  loss  of  £40  a  shop,  and  he  cannot  long  stand  a  deficit 
of  £4,000  a  year.  Perhaps  the  great  competitor  has 
only  one  central  store.  The  same  considerations 
apply.  His  help  will  all  be  in  one  place  instead  of 
distributed,  and  his  rent  will  be  quite  in  proportion  to 
his  returns,  or  else  he  will  have  to  spend  a  considerable 
sum  in  advertising.  If  small  men  would  earn  more 
themselves  they  must  agitate  for  all  servants  being 
paid  more,  and  they  will  give  most  effect  to  this 
agitation  by  organizing  and  assisting  trades  unions 
amongst  their  help  in  every  possible  way.  Especially 
should  they  try  and  secure  an  eight  hours'  bill,  limiting 
their  hours  of  work.  This  would  be  a  powerful  lever 
in  their  hands,  especially  as  they  could  continue  to 
work  themselves  so  much  longer.  A  good  deal  of 
clerical  work  could  be  done  by  themselves  after  legal 
hours,  and  this  would  give  them  enormous  advantages 
over  their  great  rivals.  At  first,  I  know,  each  small 
master  would  feel  the  inconvenience,  and  would  not 
look  ahead  enough  to  see  the  profit,  but  if  he  thinks  it 
out  he  cannot  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
a  trade  union  amongst  all  the  hands  in  his  business, 
limiting  their  hours  of  work  and  increasing  their  pay, 
would  tend  to  give  a  greater  preponderance  to  the 
value  of  his  own  work — the  only  weapon  he  has  with 
which  to  fight  his  great  competitors. 

And  is  not  this  right  ?  Is  it  not  sad  to  think  of  the 
lives  many  employees  live,  and  the  wages  they  earn  ? 
Once,  however,  let  clerks,  shop  girls,  cafe  girls,  work 
girls,  tram  conductors,  and  others  in  similar  situations 
obtain  an  eight  hours'   bill   and   all  will  benefit.      A 
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trade  union  amongst  them  is  too  difficult  to  be  accom- 
plished at  present,  as  there  are  too  many  unemployed. 
They  might  be  frightened  of  their  wages  being  cut 
down.  This  would  not  be  the  result  of  a  comprehensive 
bill.  What  governs  wages  is  the  number  wanting  work, 
not  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  work. 

Thus,  in  firms  where  twelve  hours'  work  was 
required,  there  would  have  to  be  double  shifts  ;  this 
would  increase  the  demand,  and  in  the  end  the  wages 
for  eight  hours  would  rise  and  exceed  those  of  the 
former  long  day.  But  the  combination  of  small 
masters  and  employees  which  succeeded  in  forcing 
such  a  bill  through  Parliament  should  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  as  a  body  any  attempted  reduction  of 
wages.  The  interest  of  one  would  be  the  interest  of 
all.  Masters  would  try  and  fight  their  help  in  detail, 
but  if  a  general  strike  were  threatened  would  instantly 
give  way.  In  my  next  chapter  I  trust  to  show,  however, 
that  the  interests  of  all  labourers — masters  and  men 
alike — are  too  much  identified  for  strikes  ever  to  be 
necessary. 

Section  2. — There  is  hardly  a  small  trader  or 
merchant  but  has  felt  the  evils  to  which  I  have  referred, 
but  without  being  able  to  satisfactorily  determine  the 
true  cause.  Every  imaginable  remedy,  including 
depopulation,  Anarchism,  and  robbery  have  been 
proposed,  but  without  meeting  with  general  approval. 
Amongst  the  most  reasonable  of  these  is  a  graduated 
income  tax.  Make  the  increasing  charge  on  a  man's 
earnings  so  great  that  it  will  cease  to  be  worth  his 
while  to  continue  his  business.  The  one  objection  to 
this  has  been,  it  will  check  industry.  Those  who  have 
mastered  the  foregoing  principles  will  agree  that  in 
such  a  case  it  is  the  one  thing  to  be  desired.  When 
the  industry  of  one  man  is  ci'usliing  hundreds,  sucking 
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the  life  blood  out  of  a  whole  trade,  you  want  to  check 
such  industry.  A  trade,  say  the  drapery  and  smallware 
trade,  is  making  ii'25,000  a  year,  as  a  whole.  This  has 
to  be  divided  amongst  a  hundred  men,  a  fair  living  for 
all.  One  man,  however,  makes  i;20,000,  and  leaves 
about  fifty  pounds  apiece  for  the  remainder.  Perhaps 
less.  Well,  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  check 
the  industry  of  that  one  man.  Competition  is  a 
magnificent  system  for  the  best  man,  but,  whatever 
the  standard  of  excellence,  there  can  only  be  one  best 
man,  and  most  of  us  are  very  third  rate.  What  we 
want  is  an  average  income  for  an  average  man.  Stars 
are  very  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  we  do  not  want  the 
world  run  on  the  star  system.  We  feel  we  can  do 
something  for  our  country,  perhaps  not  quite  of  that 
superlative  excellence  of  the  best  man,  but  surely  good 
enough  to  entitle  us  to  live.  But  no!  One  man  is  to 
have  all,  and  we  can  starve  on  our  share,  or  be  relegated 
to  the  unemployed.  When  the  great  Nasmyth  had 
made  £50,000  he  said  he  had  made  his  share,  and 
retired,  and  though  he  ceased  to  increase  his  fortune 
the  world  did  not  lose  the  benefit  of  his  existence. 

But  consider  the  further  advantage  to  the  labouring 
world.  A  hundred  people  earning  ^9250  a  year  would 
each  form  the  centre  of  a  new  household,  with  its  new 
pleasures,  new  duties,  and  new  demand  for  other  work. 
The  money  spent  by  the  rich  is  sterile  in  comparison 
with  the  same  sum  spent  in  many  channels.  The  one 
is  often  wasted  upon  useless  flunkeys,  and  worse ;  the 
other  circulates  and  vivifies  the  whole  nation.  In  one 
case  we  have  a  magnificent  mansion,  in  the  other,  a 
hundred  well-to-do  households.  Here  is  the  solution 
of  the  question  of  women  working.  Let  them  work  if 
they  prefer  it,  but  rather  let  them  be  the  happy 
mistresses  of  their  own  homes. 
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By  our  system  of  under-pay  many  a  man  is  driven 
to  vicious  courses  who,  earning  a  fair  living,  would 
make  a  loving  husband  and  a  good  parent. 

But  no,  a  graduated  income  tax  is  bad,  because  it 
checks  industry  and  involv'es  a  loss  of  power.  Well, 
loss  of  power  is  just  the  one  thing  we  can  better  afford 
to  lose  than  anything  else.  We  have  superabundance 
of  power.  But  there  will  be  no  loss  of  power.  For 
the  industry  of  one  man  checked  there  will  be  that  of 
fifty  matured  and  developed.  A  country's  power  and 
strength  is  in  the  diffusion  of  wealth  and  comfort  over 
the  greatest  possible  number.  But  if  there  were  loss 
of  power  the  better  distribution  would  be  well  worth 
the  cost. 

Section  8. — Again,  the  small  traders,  especially  the 
small  shopkeepers,  will  materially  benefit  by  the 
increased  prosperity  of  their  customers  ;  i.e.,  the 
workers.  Thus,  in  securing  the  better  payment  of 
clerks  and  employees  generally  ;  in  securing  the  better 
payment  of  the  sweated  poor  in  the  way  I  shall  deal 
with  in  my  third  book,  they  will  also  materially 
improve  their  own  trade.  Most  certainly  this  is  the 
case  with  the  agricultural  interests.  They  want  to 
increase  the  market  for  their  own  produce.  New 
markets  are  near  at  hand.  There  are  millions  in 
England,  to-day,  anxious  to  consume  butter,  and  eggs, 
and  milk,  vegetables,  poultry,  and  potatoes,  if  they  only 
were  put  in  the  way  of  earning  the  means  of  buying  them. 

But  agriculture,  in  common  with  every  other 
industry,  is  suffering  from  bad  organization,  wasted 
resources,  and  intense  competition.  It  is  no  partial 
cure  that  is  wanted  for  agriculture,  it  is  a  cure  for  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole ;  and  the  cure  is  near  at 
hand.  I  repeat,  I  cannot  repeat  too  often,  there  is 
abundance  for  all. 


CHAPTEE    VIII. 

The  Eelations  bet^veen  Employees  and 
Employed. 

Section  1. — The  true  interests  of  masters  and  men  are 
identical.  As  regards  third  parties,  the  outside  public, 
this  is  absolutely  so,  hardly  needing  demonstration  or 
qualification.  As  regards  other  people,  they  are, 
virtually,  in  the  position  of  partners,  and  it  is  to  the 
interests  of  all  to  make  the  profits  as  large  as  possible. 
There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  sharing 
of  the  profits,  but  there  can  be  no  difference  between 
them  as  to  increasing  the  total  amount.  Two  partners 
may  quarrel  all  day  and  perpetually  fight  over  the 
sharing  of  their  gains,  but  both  wish  the  gains  increased 
to  the  utmost  limit.  A  young  partner,  only  getting  a 
tenth,  may  think  himself  miserably  paid,  may  hate  his 
monied  capitalist,  but  he  still  tries  to  increase  the 
whole,  that  he  may  increase  his  tenth. 

It  is  so  with  masters  and  men,  and  I  think  I  shall 
conclusively  prove  that  a  master  does  not  benefit  by 
wages  being  low,  nor  a  workman  benefit  by  profits 
being  bad.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  prove  and  show 
why  it  is  that  profits  are  good  when  wages  are  high, 
and  that  wages  are  high  when  profits  are  good.  I  am 
speaking  of  an  industry  as  a  whole.  It  is  by  looking 
at  individual  experience  one  gets  such  distorted  views 
of  one's  true  interests.  Thus,  a  single  master  says  to 
himself,  "  If  I  only  pay  my  men  sixpence  an  hour, 
"  instead  of  tenpence,  I  shall  get  the  extra  gain."     He 
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forgets  his  competitors  will  do  the  same,  and  that 
prices  will  fall  in  proportion. 

Having  shown  that  the  interests  of  masters  and 
men  are  identical,  having  shown  the  folly  of  one  trj'ing 
to  do  well  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  I  do  not  think 
the  remaining  question,  the  actual  division  of  profits 
betw^een  them,  will  offer  insuperable  difficulties.  The 
reason  for  the  bitterness  of  the  fighting,  to-day,  between 
employers  and  employed,  is  the  settled  conviction  of 
both  that  the  one  can  only  do  well  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  This  is  entirely  erroneous,  and,  in  fact,  it 
is  only  very  foolish  masters  and  men  who  thus  try  to 
improve  their  own  position.  "  A  house  divided  against 
"  itself  cannot  stand,"  is  as  true  in  the  nation  and 
workshop  as  in  the  private  family. 

Section  '2. — A  clever,  energetic  master  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  his  men.  This,  I  think,  will  be 
readily  admitted.  All  work,  to  be  used  effectively  and 
economically,  must  be  organized.  It  is  the  interest  of 
the  labourers  to  get  as  much  produce  from  their  work 
as  possible.  Nothing  more  conduces  to  this  end  than 
a  good  employer.  A  clever  master  will  get  as  much 
work  out  of  nine  hundred  men  as  a  duffer  will  out  of  a 
thousand.  A  clever  master  will  get  as  much  work  out  of 
five  hundred  men  as  would  be  produced  by  a  thousand 
if  they  were  left  to  work  by  themselves  without  direction. 
I  will  give  one  or  two  illustrations.  A  gentleman  was 
building  a  house  for  himself.  He  had  no  head  for 
lousiness,  and  did  the  supervision  himself.  Nothing  went 
right.  At  the  commencement  he  had  men  idle  a  week  or 
more,  waiting  foi'  the  l)ricks,  and  when  these  arrived  the 
stone  was  not  ready.  He  put  off  ordering  the  slates,  with 
the  result  of  more  delay,  and  timber,  which  might. have 
been  loaded  on  the  spot,  had  no  place  ready  for  it,  and 
had  to  be  Iiauled  three  hundred  yards.     When  he  tried 
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to  make  up  time  he  was  still  more  unfortunate,  and 
plasterers  were  standing  idle  waiting  for  the  joiners  to 
leave.  All  the  while  he  was  in  a  most  excited  state, 
very  bad  tempered  and  quarrelsome,  and,  finding  his 
estimates  largely  exceeded,  he  fought  over  every  penny 
he  paid  his  men.  Everyone  was  a  rogue  and  a  rascal, 
and  to  blame,  but  himself.  He  had  spent  at  least  a 
third  more  than  he  need  have  done  in  wages,  and  not 
a  workman  had  benefited  a  penny.  The  next  house 
was  built  for  his  friend,  by  a  competent  master,  for  less 
money.  Everything  was  ready,  not  an  hour  was  lost, 
the  men  got  a  penny  an  hour  better  wages,  and  their 
employer  made  a  nice  profit.  I  know  also  of  a  coal 
mine.  It  had  not  been  paying,  and  was  going  from  bad 
to  worse.  It  had  either  to  be  closed  or  the  men  to 
take  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent.  A  smart  young 
fellow  saw  money  in  it.  He  bought  it  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  by  ability  and  management  was  able  to  pay 
the  men  their  old  rate  of  wages  and  make  a  handsome 
profit  for  himself.  Did  the  men  grudge  it  him?  Not 
in  the  least.  I  know  many  a  large  merchant  firm 
delighted  if  they  can  make  a  clear  '2|^%  on  their  turn- 
over. That  is,  sixpence  in  the  pound  will  make  all  the 
difference  to  them  between  profit  and  loss.  Take  a 
turn-over  of  i:250,000.  A  profit  of  2k%  on  this  will 
yield  them,  roughly,  say,  £6,000,  or,  10%  on  a  capital 
of  ^660,000.  Suppose  they  also  charge  5%  on  capital 
for  interest,  or  another  £3,000  a  3'ear,  and  their  total 
income  from  the  business  will  be  ±'9,000.  This  business 
would  be  considered  extremely  satisfactory  now-a-days, 
and  it  all  turns  on  a  margin  of  2^%.  Two-and-a-half 
per  cent,  is  lost  almost  before  you  realise  how ;  a  few 
men  idle,  a  stoppage,  a  high  bank  rate,  a  bad  debt  or 
two,  an  accident,  or  antiquated  machinery,  and  you  are 
making  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit.  And  what  is  the 
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result  of  a  loss  '?  People  will  not  run  their  business  at 
a  loss  for  ever,  and  wages  must  fall.  A  clever  master 
earns  his  money  by  saving  leakage,  and  it  is  clear  he 
will  no  more  work  for  nothing  than  his  men  will  work 
for  nothing,  and  it  is  folly  for  either  to  contemplate  or 
desire  it.  The  cost  of  a  master  must  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  production.  If  the  men  have  a  living  wage  the 
employer  must  have  a  living  profit,  and,  remember  this, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  it  to  be  otherwise. 
Nature  produces  for  all  in  abundance. 

Section  3. — It  is  to  the  interest  of  masters  that  men 
should  be  well  paid.  Almost  invariably  the  higher  the 
prices  the  better  the  employers'  profits.  I  know  of  no 
great  exception  to  the  rule,  and  I  have  made  con- 
siderable enquiries.  Therefore  high  wages,  meaning 
high  prices,  mean  better  profits.  Experience  also 
corroborates  this  view,  for  when  men  are  doing  well 
masters  are  also  doing  well,  and  vice  versa.  The  men 
have  not  bad  times  because  their  masters  are  stealing 
an  unfair  advantage,  nor  have  the  masters  poor  returns 
because  their  men  are  getting  too  much.  It  is  the 
whole  industry  that  is  not  properly  remunerative.  In 
fact,  I  have  observed  that  the  quarrels  are  usually 
fiercest  as  to  what  the  division  of  earnings  should  be 
when  there  are  no  earnings  to  divide.  This  is  the  very 
time  when  it  is  most  to  the  interest  of  all  that  they 
should  act  together. 

Let  us  now  examine  a  little  more  closely  why  a 
master  does  not  benefit  by  the  low  wages  of  his  men. 
Let  us  take  the  example  of  an  employer  who  is  the 
manufacturer  of  joinery,  say. 

We  will  connnence  in  the  usual  way.  He  gets  an 
enquiry  what  he  can  do  a  certain  job  for.  He  tenders 
at  £55,  and  is  told  he  can  have  it  at  £50.  He  checks 
his   [))-i(;(;s,  and   liuds  tlial  is  exactly  what  it  will  cost 
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him.  He  does  not  run  his  business  for  philanthropy, 
but  he  is  a  just  and  considerate  master,  and  has  the 
confidence  of  his  men.  He  calls  his  hands  together 
and  explains  the  position.  He  cannot  accept  the  order 
and  pay  them  the  wages  he  is  doing.  He  gives  them 
a  learned  lecture  on  competition,  and  tells  them  they 
ought  not  to  let  any  order  pass.  The  men  accept  the 
position.  They  will  take  less  wages — 7d.  for  9d.,  and 
he  will  be  content  with  half-profit. 

It  is  a  case  of  trusting  times  will  mend.  But  times 
do  not  mend.  The  makers  at  Planetown  have  lost 
that  order,  but  they  mean  to  have  the  next.  A  similar 
enquiry  comes  in  the  usual  course  of  business.  Masters 
and  men  unhesitatingly  agree  to  cut  low.  Trade  has 
been  bad  at  Planetown,  and  the  men  greedily  take  6d. 
Sixpence  is  better  than  no  bread  The  next  time, 
Chippington,  their  rival,  replies  with  taking  5d.,  and 
they  retort  with  4d.  But  once  on  the  downward  road, 
there  is  only  one  bottom — an  existence  wage.  The 
lower  the  earnings  the  more  imperative  for  each  to 
secure  the  order,  until  the  industry  is  ruined.  Yet,  it 
is  a  good,  legitimate  industry,  and  should  keep  the 
masters  and  men  in  comfort  and  plenty.  Instead,  for 
the  future,  the  men  must  be  content  with  poverty  and 
existence,  and  the  master  is  ruined,  and  goes  through 
the  bankruptcy  court. 

Where  does  his  advantages  come  in  of  paying  low 
wages  ?  On  one  transaction  he  may  make  an  extra 
profit,  but  its  continuation  only  means  ruin.  What  a 
master  wants  is  that  all  shall  have  to  pay  the  same 
rate  of  wages.  Then  high  wages  to  him  are  a  benefit, 
for  they  mean  higher  prices  and  higher  profits.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  a  fall  in  prices  means  a  fall  in  a 
trader's  profits. 

1st.  Where  he  is  a  broker  or  merchant   paid  by 
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commission  a  fall  in  prices,  of  course,  means  a  fall  in 
profits. 

2nd.  Every  business  man  has  fixed  charges,  more  or 
less  stationary,  varj'ing  with  the  volume  of  business 
done,  but  independent  of  the  prices  of  the  day.  These, 
of  necessity,  bear  a  larger  proportion  to  low  prices 
than  high  ones.  Thus  we  see  that  underwriters  will 
practically  insure  ships  for  any  amount,  irrespective  of 
value.  Their  premium  is  not  based  on  the  amount 
covered,  but  the  risk  they  run.  Hence,  by  double 
insuring  they  do  double  business  with  one  set  of  fixed 
charges.  The  only  limit  is  the  temptation  to  commit 
fraud,  and,  as  in  fire  insurance,  this  would  be  very 
serious,  such  contracts  are  only  contracts  of  indemnity. 

3rd.  A  man  judges  his  returns  by  value  not  volume. 
When  these  are  increasing,  he  feels  in  a  position  to 
refuse  an  order  that  does  not  yield  him  what  he  thinks 
a  fair  profit.  "Let  someone  else  do  the  order;  he  is 
"not  going  to  slave  and  take  risk  for  nothing."  On  the 
contrary,  in  a  falling  market,  when  he  should  be  more 
careful,  his  returns  are  bad,  and  he  is  simply  desperate. 
"All  my  expenses  running  on,  and  not  doing  a  cent. 
"  of  business,  simply  can't  let  this  order  pass."  He 
does  not ;  he  cuts  his  lowest,  and  finds  his  way  into 
the  Gazette. 

In  a  few  transactions  a  man  may  make  an  extra 
profit  if  he  can  buy  in  a  falling  market,  and  sell  in  a 
stationary  one ;  but  if  he  holds  stocks  he  will  lose 
heavily  on  them,  and  if  he  buys  to  sell  again,  the 
benefit  will  not  be  great  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
general  badness  of  trade. 

4th.  When  personal  labour  is  an  important  element 
in  his  business  he,  in  connuon  with  all  other  labourers, 
will  profit  by  its  becoming  more  generally  valuable. 

oth.   His  bad  debts   will    be   fewer.     This  is  due  to 
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the  fact  that  when  workmen  get  well  paid  they  pay 
their  tradesmen  better,  they  pay  their  merchants 
better,  and  as  the  merchant  does  better  so  do  the 
shippers  and  producers.  All  money  paid  to  the  masses 
circulates  freely  through  the  whole  community  and 
benefits  every  one  who  works.  Let  us  take  a  solicitor — a 
family  solicitor — as  unlikely  a  case  as  possible.  Let 
us  trace  to  him  the  benefit  he  receives  from  a  working 
man  getting  good  wages.  The  first  thing  a  working 
man  likes  to  spend  his  money  on  is  a  better  house. 
He  will  give  6s.  6d.  a  week  instead  of  5s.  if  he  can 
afford  it.  He  does  not  like  being  crowded  in  a  poky 
little  room  any  more  than  any  rich  merchant.  This 
demand  in  itself  stimulates  trade.  A  small  four-roomed 
house  is  not  complete  to-day  without  a  bath  and  hot 
and  cold  water  and  gas  throughout.  But  a  better 
house  means  a  better  price  for  land,  better  mortgages, 
better  business  in  land  generally.  And  who  gets  most 
out  of  such  business '?  the  respectable,  long-established 
family  solicitor ;  and  if  he  benefits  we  may  be  sure 
every  one  else  benefits.  Such  business  begets  busi- 
ness, and  when  the  lowest  grade  of  society  is  doing  well 
all  else  will  thrive.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  are 
doing  badly  all  else  suffer.  AVhen  trade  is  slack  and 
labour  unemployed  it  is  terrible  the  suffering  occasioned 
to  small  shopkeepers.  They  have  to  allow  accounts  to 
be  run  up  which  are  never  paid,  and  they,  again,  fail  to 
meet  their  own  engagements.  The  circle  of  prosperity 
is  a  continuous  one  :  all  do  well  or  suffer  together,  and 
their  fortunes  are  the  same.  The  law  may  be  broken 
in  individual  cases,  but  not  in  the  average  of  large 
masses. 

Section  4. — I  admit  it  is  possible  for  masters  and 
men  to  cut  down  by  competition  their  own  remunera- 
tion,  but  they  cannot  benefit  themselves   by    getting 
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their  labour  cheaper.  Say  they  are  selhng  an  article 
the  prime  cost  of  which  is  fixed.  One  master  says  I 
should  have  ten  per  cent,  profit,  a  second  says  he  will 
be  content  with  nine,  a  third  with  seven,  until  at  last 
there  comes  one  who  will  take  nothing  for  the  sake  of 
getting  temporary  accommodation.  It  will  not  benefit 
any  of  them  that  the  prime  cost  is  made  less  ;  it  will 
only  lessen  their  percentage.  It  simply  means  that  the 
masters  must  make  a  union  amongst  themselves.  It 
will  do  them  no  good  fighting  their  men.  Their  profits 
are  in  no  possible  way  diminished  by  the  high  wages ; 
they  are  cut  down  by  their  own  competition.  But  it  is 
desirable  they  should  have  a  living  profit ;  and,  further, 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  men  to  assist  them  to  secure 
it.  If  men  want  to  be  comfortable  themselves  they 
cannot  be  so  with  a  starved-out  master  or  an  insolvent 
employer.  Therefore  let  masters  once  agree  with  their 
men  what  is  a  reasonable  share  of  the  earnings  for  them 
to  take  as  profits,  and  the  men  and  their  unions  will  be 
their  best  allies  to  enable  them  to  secure  an  income 
proportionate  to  their  merits.  They  will  benefit  infini- 
tely more  by  such  an  alliance  than  by  snapping  an 
occasional  extra  profit  by  lowering  wages  or  greedily 
trying  to  keep  for  themselves  the  whole  benefit  of  a 
rise.     They  will  all  do  well  together,  and  only  together. 

Section  5. — From  these  considerations  we  arrive  at 
the  true  functions  of  a  trade  union. 

Their  first  great  value  is  that  of  a  consultative  body. 
In  times  of  trouble  they  ought  to  be  the  very  first  friends 
for  masters  to  resort  to.  There  ought  to  be  complete 
confidence  between  them,  and  as  their  interests  are  the 
same,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  this  being  the 
case.  Then  they  would  meet  and  discuss  in  a  friendly 
way  their  mutual  concerns,  and  many  a  disaster  would 
thus  be  averted.     Let  us  take  one  important  example — 
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that  of  over-production.  Over-production  does  not 
merely  mean  the  loss  of  what  is  produced  ;  it  means  a 
very  much  lower  return  for  the  whole,  much  less  than 
the  small  extra  supply  should  warrant — e.g.,  if  the 
demand  was  for  a  hundred  watches  ninety-nine  might 
well  bring  a  thousand  pounds,  when  a  hundred  and  ten 
would  only  yield  seven  or  eight  hundred.  Consider 
the  importance  to  both  of  them,  masters  and  men,  of 
being  friendly,  of  both  realising  their  true  interests  are 
identical.  For  instance,  there  is  this  trouble  of  a 
rapidly  falling  market.  They  meet  in  friendly  con- 
ference; their  master  explains  to  them  what  the  result 
must  be  of  putting  still  more  stock  on  the  market. 
He  explains  to  them  it  is  no  good  reducing  profits  or 
wages,  and  it  is  no  good  their  striking.  Then  the  men 
make  a  suggestion.  They  have,  they  say,  saved  a 
little  money  ;  they  would  like  an  outing,  and  they  will 
take  a  three  weeks'  holiday.  Their  master  in  the 
meantime  can  sell  his  stock  (the  chief  use  to  him  of 
strikes)  and  clean  the  place  down,  and  they  will  enjoy 
a  trip  in  the  country.  In  this  way  the  industry  is  kept 
sound,  and  men  and  masters  have  continued  confidence 
in  each  other,  and  they  do  not,  by  their  quarrels,  give 
any  chance  to  new  competitors,  home  or  foreign,  of 
cutting  them  out.  If  the  evil  is  too  deep  to  be  re- 
medied by  a  firm  thus  acting,  there  must  be  a  meeting 
of  all  the  trade,  and  in  friendly  counsels  masters  and 
men  will  arrive  at  sounder  conclusions  than  in  deadly 
war.  It  will  be  impossible  for  one  unfair  competitor  to 
stand  out,  for  the  union  of  the  men  will  be  able,  by 
their  united  action,  to  force  his  concurrence. 

Section  6. — The  next  enormous  value  of  unions  to 
masters  is  their  never-ceasing  vigilance.  The  desire 
of  masters  and  men  alike  is  to  keep  an  industry 
remunerative,   and    both   realise    the   suicidal    folly   of 
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allowing  unrestricted  competition.  We  have  seen  that 
it  is  of  really  no  moment  to  a  master  what  wages  he 
pays  ;  in  fact,  as  tending  to  high  prices,  he  has  no 
objection  to  high  ones,  so  long  as  all  his  competitors 
have  to  pay  the  same.  What  then  can  he  have  better 
than  a  watch-dog  union  to  see  that  no  unprincipled 
man  is  getting  labour  below  its  proper  rate.  They  do 
for  him  surely  what  an  army  of  detectives  would  fail 
to  accomplish.  They  will  see  that  the  rules  are  not 
evaded  by  sham  apprenticing,  unfair  hours,  or  other 
device,  and  an  honest,  considerate  master  need  never 
have  a  moment's  anxiety  that  an  unscrupulous  rival 
will  steal  a  march  upon  him. 

Section  7. — We  come  to  the  third  point  in  which 
Trades  Unions  can  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  masters 
and  men  alike.  A  master  does  not  object  to  high 
wages,  since  the  unions  can  ensure  his  competitors 
paying  the  same  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  employer 
it  is  quite  a  different  matter.  Neither  master  nor  men 
have  any  control  over  such  an  one,  and,  unless  they 
are  extremely  prudent,  they  run  the  risk  of  being 
driven  out  of  the  market.  Under  existing  circum- 
stances, this  would  be  simply  disastrous  for  all  parties. 
The  masters  would  be  mined,  the  men  would  swell 
the  number  of  the  unemployed.  This  is  the  usual 
result  of  the  present  system  of  quarrelling.  By  united 
action  they  would  probably  avoid  the  danger ;  masters 
and  men  would  meet,  and  talk  the  matter  over,  and 
the  2^^'os  and  cons  would  be  gone  into.  They  would 
exchange  ideas,  and  mutually  agree  how  much  it 
would  be  worth  their  while  to  respectively  abate  their 
share  of  the  earnings  to  secure  the  trade.  All  would 
be  done  pleasantly,  and  there  would  be  no  loss. 

We  can  easily  imagine  such  a  case.  A  glass  bottle 
manufacturer  has  <{ot  the  offer  of  a  lartfe  order  from 
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abroad,  but  at  a  very  low  price.  He  calls  his  men  into 
his  counsels.  He  tells  them  the  position  ;  he  tells 
them,  what  they  all  know,  that,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  trade  has  been  slack,  and  he  tells  them  of  the 
order.  The  price  will  not  stand  their  usual  wages  ; 
what  shall  they  do  with  it  ?  He  gives  them  a  forecast 
of  the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Trade  Union 
leaders  ascertain  that,  if  they  lose  the  order,  no  other 
firm  in  the  country  will  get  it.  Probably  they  take  the 
night  to  think  it  over,  and  the  next  morning  agree  to 
a  conclusion.  They  think,  under  the  circumstances, 
they  will  do  well  to  take  ten  per  cent,  less  wages,  and 
their  master  will  take  half  his  usual  amount  of  the 
profit.  They  do  this,  secure  the  order,  and  both 
realise  that,  when  both  are  just  and  both  wish  to  treat 
the  other  fairly,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a 
settlement  advantageous  to  both.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  as  unreasonable  for  men  to  expect  a  master  to 
bear  all  the  reduction  as  for  masters  to  expect  the  men 
to  make  all  the  sacrifice.  There  must  be  the  mutual 
agreement  that  all  must  profit  by  an  industry  propor- 
tionately, and  that  it  is  not  for  one  partner  to  take  all 
the  profits  of  good  times  and  to  expect  the  other 
partner  to  bear  all  the  burden  and  reduction  of  bad 
ones.  As  this  is  unreasonable,  so  it  is  unwise,  and  will 
ultimately  prejudice  all  parties.  A  master  may  cheat 
his  men  once,  but  his  extra  profit  for  the  time  will  not 
compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  confidence  between 
them,  and  in  times  of  storm  or  danger  he  will  go 
under,  when  otherwise  he  might  easily  have  sailed 
into  harbour  in  safety. 


CHAPTEK    IX. 

Profit-Sharing-. 

Section  1. — We  have  seen  how  intimately  the  in- 
terests of  masters  and  men  are  bound  up  together, 
and  how  the  welfare  of  the  one  is  dependent  on  that 
of  the  other.  We  have  seen  how  each  should  be  the 
other's  best  friend,  and  how,  in  many  cases,  masters 
will  find  in  their  men's  co-operation  the  only  possible 
way  of  dealing  with  unfair  competition,  and  securing 
for  themselves  a  living  profit.  In  other  words,  we 
have  seen  that  they  form  as  absolute  a  partnership  as 
could  possibly  be  contrived  ;  and  the  only  term  to  be 
added  to  make  it  work  smoothly  and  harmoniously  is, 
that  they  should  mutually  share  the  good  and  evil 
fortunes  of  the  firm.  When  times  are  good,  all  should 
proportionately  benefit  ;  and  when  times  are  bad,  all 
should  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  get  things 
straight.  If  they  honestly  and  resolutely  stick  to  this, 
then  there  should  be  plenty  of  good  times,  and  never 
any  bad  ones.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  speak  of  bad  times 
as  inevitable,  when  man  is  growing  ever  more  efiicient 
and  Nature  ever  more  bountiful  ? 

Let  us  now  consider  how  we  can  construct  a  sliding 
scale  for  fairly  dividing  the  profit  between  masters  and 
men.  It  will  not  ])c  by  any  means  theoretically 
correct.  Probably  it  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  to  men 
determined  to  quarrel ;  but  to  men  whose  interests  it 
is  to  agree,  and  who  wish  to  agree,  it  may  be  of  some 
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service.  It  is  a  parallel  case  to  business  letters,  short 
and  concise,  and  lawyers'  documents,  long  and  formal. 
In  business,  men  write  for  people  who  wish  to  under- 
stand ;  in  law,  one  writes  for  people  who  are  deter- 
mined, wherever  possible,  to  misunderstand.  The 
result  is  obvious. 

Section  2. — We  will  assume  there  is  an  industry 
which  is  now  doing  fairly  well,  where  masters  and 
men  have  mutual  confidence,  and  where  they  wish  to 
provide  for  the  time  to  come,  by  mutual  arrangement,  as 
to  the  sharing  of  future  earnings.  They  are  satisfied 
to-day  each  is  getting  his  fair  proportion,  and  they  wish 
to  preserve  the  same  in  the  future.  They  are  agreed 
there  are  two  constants  ;— 

{a)  The  men,  of  necessity,  must  have  a  minimum 
weekly  wage  to  live  upon. 

(h)  And  the  master  should  have  as  much  interest 
on  his  capital  as  he  would  get  by  investing  it. 

The  men,  naturally,  would  desire  the  minimum  wage 
as  high  as  possible,  and  the  master  would  wish  it  kept 
down,  as  it  would  diminish  the  risk  of  loss.  Therefore, 
in  principle,  the  higher  the  minimum  wage  the  less  the 
share  of  the  profits  that  the  men  should  receive,  and 
vice  versa.  So  with  interest  on  capital.  If  the  employer 
draws  a  large  fixed  sum  for  interest  he  should  receive 
less  profit,  as  he  takes  less  risk,  and  throws  more  on 
the  men.  These  are  the  chief  points  to  be  provided  for 
in  determining  a  sliding  scale. 

Suppose,  now,  masters  and  men  agree  on  the 
following  facts  : — First,  that  the  average  wages  of  the 
men  have  been  30s.  a  week.  Second,  that,  after  paying 
himself  interest  on  his  capital,  the  master  has  made  a 
profit  equal  to  5s.  per  week  for  every  man  employed. 
Both  are  satisfied  with  the  present  arrangements, 
but  wish  to  introduce  a  system  of  profit-sharing  to  give 
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similar  and  j^i'oportionate  results  for  the  future.  What 
rate  of  profit  should  the  men  receive  in  lieu  of  their 
wages?  If  they  take  30s.  as  their  minimum  they  are 
clearly  entitled  to  no  profits.  We  will  assume  they  fix 
upon  20s.  as  their  minimum.  Then  out  of  the  present 
earnings  they  will  want  to  receive  a  sum  equal  to  10s. 
to  make  their  total  wages  30s.  If  they  only  received 
20s.  wages,  the  total  earnings  of  the  master  would  be 
10s.,  plus  5s.,  i.e.,  15s.  Of  this  the  men  want  10s.,  or 
two-thirds.  Therefore,  for  the  future,  the  master  would 
receive  interest  on  his  capital  and  one-third  of  the 
profits,  and  the  men  would  receive  '20s.  a  week  wages 
and  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  profits  for  division 
amongst  themselves.  From  this  time  there  would  be 
no  dispute  as  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  wages,  for  when  the 
earnings  increased,  the  men's  share  would  increase, 
and  vice  versa.  Thus,  suppose  the  receipts  which 
were  35s.  went  to  40s.  Deducting  the  20s  paid,  the 
profits  would  be  20s.  instead  of  15s.  Of  these  the  men 
would  get  two-thirds,  i.e.,  13s.  4d.  This,  added  to  their 
wages,  would  make  their  total  receipts  33s.  4d. 

Again,  suppose  times  were  slack,  and  a  foreign 
order  was  offered  at  26s.,  they  would  not  like  the  price, 
but,  still,  without  risking  their  future,  they  would  take 
it.  They  would  be  paid  their  minimum  wage  of  20s., 
and  there  would  be  6s.  to  divide.  Of  this  they  would 
get  4s.,  or  wages  at  the  rate  of  24s. — decidedly  better 
than  no  work.  If  the  next  order  was  for  80s.,  they 
would  still  get  their  proper  share — 20s.  and  two-thirds 
of  the  l)alance  60s.,  making  their  wages  20s.,  plus  40s., 
or  i:3  in  all. 

The  result  would  be  that  the  unions,  as  organiza- 
tions for  fighting  masters,  would  cease  to  exist ;  but  as 
organizations  for  advising  witli  them,  and  preventing 
one  employc;r  taking  an   uiil'air  advantage  oi'  anotiier, 
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they  would  be  invaluable.  So,  also,  they  would  be 
invaluable  in  seeing  that  men  were  not  lazy,  and  did 
not  scamp  their  work  ;  every  man  would  very  narrowly 
watch  his  fellow  when  he  felt  his  own  pocket  was 
affected  by  his  being  drunk,  idle,  or  incapable.  This 
would  do  more  for  the  cause  of  temperance  than  any 
legislation  ;  it  would  educate  public  opinion. 

Section  3. — If  we  examine  the  proposed  method 
of  sharing  profits  a  little  further,  we  sliall  find  it  yields 
some  curious  results.  First,  it  makes  it  to  the  interest 
of  the  men  to  fix  the  minimum  wage  as  low  as  possible. 
Second,  it  makes  it  to  the  interest  of  the  master  to  fix 
the  rate  of  interest  as  low  as  possible.  Third,  it  also 
makes  it  to  the  interest  of  the  master  to  state  his 
present  earnings  at  as  high  a  figure  as  he  can.  The 
average  wage  paid,  which  it  would  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  men  to  exaggerate  and  the  master  to  minimise, 
is,  fortunately,  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  determined, 
not  by  opinion,  but  by  statistics. 

Thus  we  have  masters  and  men  each  stating  things 
against  their  interest,  or  else  lessening  their  share  of 
the  profits.  For  instance,  the  men  would  like  as  high  a 
minimum  wage  as  possible,  but  not  when  it  diminished 
their  proportion  of  profits.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
master  would  rather  pay  them  a  higher  proportion  and 
minimise  his  risk  of  loss  by  their  taking  a  low  weekly 
wage.  A  low  minimum  wage  and  low  rate  of  interest 
on  capital  is,  of  course,  to  the  interest  of  all,  in  givmg 
them  greater  freedom  in  taking  foreign  orders. 

So  with  the  interest  on  capital ;  this  is  a  fixed 
charge,  but  the  higher  the  master  sets  it  in  the  first 
instance,  the  less  will  be  his  share  of  the  profits  ;  and, 
also,  the  lower  he  makes  his  present  earnings,  the 
greater  the  proportion  that  the  wages  he  pays  will  bear 
to  the  whole  amount  earned,  and  the  larger  the  share 
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of  profits  that  his  hands  wiH  require  to  make  them  up. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  simple,  when  we  take  a  few 
examples. 

For  instance,  let  us  assume,  as  before,  an  average 
wage  of  80s.,  and  total  earnings  (exclusive  of  interest 
on  capital)  35s.  Now  let  us  vary  our  minimum  wage. 
First,  let  us  fix  it  at  10s.  The  earnings  to  divide  will 
be  35s.,  less  10s. — i.e.,  '25s.  To  make  up  their  average 
wage  of  30s.  the  men  will  want  10s.,  plus  '208. — i.e., 
four-fifths  of  25s. — i.e.,  four-fifths  of  the  profits.  Again, 
let  us  fix  the  minimum  wage  at  20s.  The  earnings  to 
divide  will  be  35s.,  less  20s. — i.e.,  15s.  To  make  up 
their  average  wage  of  30s.  the  men  will  want  20s.,  plus 
10s. ■ — -i.e.,  20s.,  plus  two-thirds  of  15s.,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  profits.  Lastly,  let  us  fix  the  minimum  wage  at 
25s.  The  earnings  to  divide  will  be  35s,  less  25s. — i.e., 
10s.  To  make  up  their  average  wage  of  30s.  the  nien 
will  want  25s.,  plus  5s. — i.e.,  one-half  of  10s. — i.e.,  half 
the  profits.  Thus,  as  we  raise  the  minimum  wage,  we 
decrease  the  share  of  the  profit.  That  is  the  minimum 
wage,  plus  the  men's  share  of  the  profits,  equals  their 
past  average  wage,  equals  a  constant.  Therefore,  if 
you  increase  or  decrease  the  one  you  decrease  or  in- 
crease the  other. 

The  result  will  be  that,  when  an  industry  is  likely 
to  improve,  it  will  more  benefit  the  men  to  have  a  low 
minimum  and  a  large  share  of  the  profits.  Of  course, 
if  an  industry  is  likely  to  get  worse,  it  would  be  better 
for  them  to  have  a  high  minimum  and  a  small  share 
of  the  profits.  But  whilst  permanency  may  be 
expected  \n  an  improving  industry  and  a  large  share 
would  be  continuously  a  benefit,  in  a  decajdng  industry 
an  end  would  soon  be  reached,  and  there  would  have 
to  be  some  change.  As,  in  addition,  co-operation  is 
likely  to  result  in  still   fuilher  improvement,  it   would 
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be  obviously  foolish  for  either  masters  or  men  to  take 
a  pessimistic  view  of  the  future  when  coming  to  an 
arrangement. 

Exactly  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  capital 
brought  into  the  firm  by  the  masters  ;  they  would  do 
much  better  to  make  a  small  charge  for  its  use,  and 
look  to  getting  a  larger  share  of  the  profits  for  their 
remuneration.  We  will  again  test  the  truth  of  this 
by  examples. 

Let  us  assume  {a)  an  average  wage  of  30s.,  (h)  a 
fixed  minimum  wage  of  '20s.,  (c)  interest  paid  on  capital 
equal  to  Is.,  and  {d)  the  total  profits  as  before,  5s. 
Let  us  now  vary  the  sum  paid  for  interest.  We 
have  seen  that  when  it  was  estimated  at  Is.,  and  the 
master's  earnings  at  5s.  in  addition,  that  his  share 
of  the  profits  worked  out  to  be  one-tliircl.  Suppose 
the  charge  for  interest  is  now  made  '2s.,  this  would 
reduce  the  master's  earnings  to  4s.  The  men  require 
20s.  a  week,  plus  profit  equal  to  10s.,  i.e.,  five-sevenths 
of  14s.  The  master's  share  will  therefore  be  two- 
sevenths.  Suppose  now  his  charge  for  interest  is  8s., 
leaving  only  8s.  for  his  profit.  The  men  require  20s., 
plus  profits  equal  to  10s.,  i.e.,  ten-thirteenths  of  13s. 
The  master's  share  will  therefore  be  three-thirteenths. 
Thus  as  he  increases  his  interest,  his  share  of  profits 
rapidly  diminishes.  If,  again,  the  industry  is  a 
declining  one,  he  may  prefer,  as  a  constant,  a  large 
rate  of  interest ;  but  it  will  tell  heavily  against  him  in 
case  of  things  improving. 

Naturally,  in  arranging  what  his  share  of  profits  is 
to  be  in  the  future,  a  master's  interest  would  be  to 
make  them  appear  as  large  as  possible  in  the  past ; 
but  this  would  be  a  delicate  matter,  and,  if  he  put 
them  too  high,  might  shipwreck  the  whole  arrange- 
ment.    The  probability  is  he  would  give  true  figures. 
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Hence,  as  in  fixing  all  material  data,  motives  for 
determining  them  would  be  very  mixed,  there  is  little 
doubt  they  would  be  easily  obtained.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  theoretical  ones  could  be  assumed  w^ith  benefit  in 
case  they  were  mutually  agreed  upon. 

Section  4. — The  principle  of  profit-sharing  thus 
described,  to  be  of  the  full  benefit,  would  have  to  be 
extended  to  the  whole  industry.  This  being  done,  a 
general  average  wage  would  be  fixed,  the  average 
amount  of  capital  employed  would  be  ascertained,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  agreed  upon.  The  average  wage 
being  a  matter  of  fact,  would  be  easily  determined  ; 
but  masters  would  seriously  disagree  amongst  them- 
selves as  to  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  allowed  and 
the  interest  to  be  paid  on  it.  Firms  with  great  capital 
might  elect  a  large  interest,  say  5  per  cent.  This 
alone  would  be  a  handsome  return  to  them  for  their 
money  ;  they  might  be  content  with  it,  fix  the  men's 
minimum  wage  as  low  as  possible,  and  then  endeavour 
to  drive  every  other  competitor  out  of  the  field.  The 
interest  the  small  masters  received  would  be  too  small 
for  them  to  live  upon ;  they  would  be  making  no 
profit,  and  they  would  be  ruined.  To  prevent  this 
risk,  small  masters  would  infinitely  prefer  their  share 
of  the  earnings  divided  into  small  interest  and  large 
profits.  It  might  further  happen  that  firms  whose 
partners  had  private  incomes  might  be  content  with 
no  profit  themselves,  and  keep  wages  and  prices  down 
solely  to  undersell  and  ruin  everyone  else.  This  not 
unoccasionally  happens  now ;  but  the  remaining  masters 
would  combine  with  the  men  to  end  this  illegitimate 
competition,  and  by  means  of  the  unions  they  would 
easily  do  so  and  put  an  end  to  this  species  of  unfair 
trading. 

In   the  same  way,  as  the  snialler  employers  would 
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wish  a  low  interest  paid  on  capital,  so  they  would  wish 
the  amount  of  capital  on  which  interest  should  be  paid 
limited  as  well.  This  would  particularly  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  junior  partners.  Nothing  is  more 
exasperating  to  them  than  the  way  the  rich  old  mem- 
bers of  the  firin  flood  a  business  with  capital,  and  the 
regularity  with  which  they  debit  the  interest  against 
the  earnings  made.  Little  difficulty,  therefore,  would  be 
experienced  in  fixing  the  amount  of  average  capital, 
that  is  the  capital  on  which  interest  would  be  paid. 
Returns  could  easily  be  obtained  of  all  the  capital,  as 
well  as  of  the  whole  of  the  turnover,  of  an  industry. 
The  average  amount  of  capital  would  thus  be  obtained, 
and  a  firm  would  then  be  only  allowed  interest  pro- 
portionate to  the  business  actually  done.  This  would 
benefit  the  younger  and  more  energetic  man.  He 
would  be  allowed  a  fixed  sum  for  capital,  and  as  he 
would  do  with  less  in  proportion  than  his  larger 
competitor,  he  would  benefit  by  this  arrangement. 
As  it  would  not  be  to  the  interests  of  masters  to  over- 
state this  capital,  it  should  not  be  the  occasion  of  any 
dispute  between  themselves  and  their  men. 

Section  5. — ^By  some  such  system  of  profit-sharing 
as  I  have  suggested,  I  think  all  internal  friction 
between  masters  and  men  should  be  avoided  ;  and 
their  external  interests  being  absolutely  identical,  the 
relations  between  them  would  be  on  such  a  basis  that 
quarrels  would  be  unknown,  and  their  differences,  if 
any,  would  be  such  as  an  arbitrator  would  easily 
settle. 

The  objection  of  many  masters  —  especially  the 
old-established  ones — would  be  to  giving  up  their 
independence.  But  you  cannot  have  the  benefit  of 
co-operation  and  independence  at  the  same  time. 
Such    an    arrangement    as    I    have    suggested    seems 
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infinitely  better  than  trusts  or  syndicates  ;  for,  while 
it  only  ensures  a  determined  wage  between  masters 
and  men — which  in  itself  necessitates  a  fixing  a  rate 
of  interest  on  capital — it  leaves  them  the  fullest  and 
most  absolute  freedom  of  action  in  every  other  direc- 
tion. Trades  trusts  and  syndicates,  on  the  other  hand, 
crush  out  all  personality,  and  are  usually  run  selfishly 
to  enrich  one  or  two  favoured  individuals.  Their 
usual  offer  to  small  competitors  is — We  will  buy  you 
out,  we  will  absorb  you,  or  we  will  ruin  you.  To  a 
man  who  wants  to  make  a  living  by  his  work,  these 
three  alternatives  usually  reduce  themselves  to  one — 
the  last. 

With  these  remarks,  I  conclude  these  suggestions. 
They  are  of  the  shadowiest  description  possible  ;  but 
if  I  have  satisfied  masters  and  men  that  their  interests 
are  identical,  they  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  ;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  bent  on  disputing,  I  am 
afraid  nothing  I  can  say  will  help  them  further.  I 
admit  the  difficult}^  of  their  position  :  In  individual 
cases  it  seems  that  what  a  master  gets  a  man  loses, 
and  vice  versa.  But  people  must  not  look  at  individual 
cases  ;  they  must  take  broader  and  juster  views  ;  they 
nnist  calculate  cause  and  effect  ;  and  then  masters  will 
find  their  very  best  allies  should  be  those  they  employ, 
and  men  will  find  in  their  masters  their  truest  and 
sincerest  friends. 


CHAPTER   X. 

Wealth  Debived  fkom  Natural  Advantages 

To  complete  this  work,  I  should  deal  with  those  cases 

where  wealth  is  derived  from  labour  applied  to  natural 

advantages,  and  where  natural  advantages  preponderate. 

These,  we  have  seen,  have  all  been  appropriated  by 

individuals,  and  now  constitute,  more  or  less,  what  we 

know   as  monopolies.     Rut  this  part  of  my  subject  I 

shall  pass  by ;  I  candidly  admit  I  do  not  see  any  solution 

of  the  difficulty.     The  most  practical  method  of  dealing 

with  it  seems  to  be  that  of  Mr.  George's,  but.  somehow, 

I  cannot  support  his  views.     Somehow,  they  seem  to 

me   altogether  opposed  to  one's  notions  of  right  and 

wrong.      His   proposal   is    confiscation.       "I   do   not 

'  propose,"  he  says,  in  Progress  and  Poverty,  page  287, 

'  either  to  purchase  or  to  confiscate  private  property  in 

'  land.    The  first  would  be  unjust,  the  second  needless. 

'  Let  the  individuals  who  now  hold  it  still  retain,  if  they 

'  want  to,  the  possession  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 

'  their  land.     Let  them  buy  and  sell  and  bequeath  it 

'  and  devise  it.     We  may  safely  leave  them  the  shell  if 

'  we  take  the  kernel.     It  is  not  necessary  to  confiscate 

'  land,  it  is  only  necessary  to  confiscate  rent.''     These 

last  italics  are  his,  not  mine.      Now,  confiscation,  I 

admit,  is  a  simple  solution,  and,  distributed  over  many 

years,  as  he  proposes,  perhaps  not  very  oppressive,  but 

it   remains    confiscation.      He    justifies    it    with    the 

argument   that    the  law  which  gave  the  land  to  the 

Fl 
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landlords  was  made  by  the  landlords.  But  the  same 
argument  applies  to  all  property — namely,  that  the  law 
of  private  property  was  made  by  those  who  were  in 
possession,  and  not  by  those  who  were  not.  Therefore, 
why  not  confiscate  all  property,  or  in  other  words  make 
it  common  to  all,  which  is  Socialism  pure  and  simple. 

But  Mr.  George  is  not  a  Socialist,  and  most  certainly 
I  am  not.  However,  I  repeat,  I  see  no  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  question  of  monopolies.  I  may  be 
old-fashioned  in  my  notions  of  meum  et  tuum,  but, 
fortunately,  for  my  purposes  neither  Socialism  nor 
confiscation,  in  any  foim,  is  necessary.  I  simply  say 
that  we  have  to-day  an  immense  amount  of  labour 
simply  wasted,  which  if  turned  to  good  account  would 
not  merely  take  nothing  from  the  country,  but  would 
add  enormously  to  her  wealth.  Amongst  our  un- 
employed, and  in  our  ^^■orkhouses,  are  thousands  who 
would  gladly  work  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  pass 
the  time.  So  far  from  it  being  necessary  to  rob  a  man 
of  a  penny,  it  would  greatly  add  to  the  riches  of  the 
whole. 

The  one  loss,  the  one  curse,  of  the  country  is 
idleness  ;  but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  there  is  many  a 
good  fellow  anxious  to  work,  and  unable  to  get  work. 
I  do  not  say  it  is  wicked  letting  him  starve,  or  beg,  or 
steal — that  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion, — but  I  do  say 
it  is  simply  foolish.  I  further  say,  finding  him  work 
should  be  a  national  undertaking,  because  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  all  that  no  resources  should  be  lost. 

What  should  we  think,  I  ask,  of  an  employer  of  a 
thousand  hands  with  a  hundred  of  them  always  idle. 
We  should  think,  and  sim])ly  say,  he  was  a  muddler, 
and  unfit  for  his  post.  Then,  what  must  we  think  of 
a  state,  with  vast  works  to  be  done,  and  yet  allowing 
millions  to  be  unemployed.      It  is  a  muddler,  too.     The 
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question,  I  repeat,  is  not  one  of  confiscation  nor  of 
monopolies,  serious  as  they  are,  but  of  a  good  man  at 
the  hehii,  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders,  able  to  deal 
with  the  matter  in  a  business-like  way,  and  as  a  good 
business  man,  and  able  to  play  the  country  as  a  man 
plays  his  chessmen — as  a  whole  and  not  as  so  many 
separate  pieces.  In  other  words,  the  whole  problem 
of  our  social  poverty  and  unemployed  is  nothing  but 
one  of  method,  sound  business  principles,  and  the 
organization  of  our  resources. 


CHAPTEE     XI. 

Conclusion. 

Five  hundred,  four  hundred,  three  hundred,  can  pro- 
duce as  much  to-day  as  a  thousand  could  at  the  begin- 
nino-  of  the  century — that  is,  one-third  of  our  population 
in  full  work,  even  if  all  the  rest  were  idle,  could  keep 
the  nation  in  the  same  comfort  as  the  whole  working 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

In  these  facts  we  find  the  origin  of  our  problem  of 
the  hour,  excessive  competition  and  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Equally  in  the  same  facts  we  find  the 
assurance  the  problem  can  be  solved.  If  one-third  of 
our  population  by  working  could  keep  all  supplied  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  surely  all  by  working  can  keep 
themselves  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  the 
luxuries  of  existence.  By  keeping  to  these  hard  facts 
we  have  been  saved  from  wandering  into  the  unpro- 
fitable paths  of  idealism  and  impossibilities,  and  we 
have  been  saved  from  the  advocacy  of  robbery  or 
plunder. 

A  man  desiring  to  be  well  paid  for  his  work  is  very 
different  from  a  man  desiring  to  spoil  another  of  his 
possessions.  Whilst  the  one  will  result  in  his  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  improvement,  the  contemplation 
of  the  other — it  never  can  be  more  than  contemplation 
— only  calls  into  being  and  aggravates  all  his  worst 
passions.  It  makes  him  envious,  covetous,  and  dis- 
satisfied; it  makes  him  lazy,  unprofitable,  and  drunken; 
it  tln-ows  his   whole  moral  and   mental   being  out  of 
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equilibrium.  From  a  consideration  of  these  facts  we 
learn  that  because  another  is  rich  there  is  no  necessity 
we  must  be  poor.  There  is  abundance  for  all.  If  we 
get  sufficiently  paid  for  our  labour  we  are  the  better  off 
for  being  members  of  a  rich  community.  Am  I  the 
worse  because  my  neighbour  has  a  beautiful  and  price- 
less work  of  art,  or  because  he  has  a  grand  house  or 
magnificent  furniture  ?  If  I  have  to  give  him  two 
days'  labour  for  a  reward  that  should  only  pay  one  I 
am  the  worse  for  his  wealth  ;  but  if  his  wealth  is  the 
means  of  my  getting  three  days'  reward  for  my  labour, 
when  alone  and  unassisted,  I  should  only  have  got  two 
days'  reward,  then  I  am  the  richer  for  his  riches  and 
the  better  for  his  wealth. 

A  consideration  of  these  facts  has  shown  that  a 
master  is  as  helpless  a  slave  of  competition  as  any  of  his 
men ;  that  he  does  not  cut  down  their  wages  from 
greed,  but  from  necessity,  and  that  in  their  loss  is  his 
own  ruin.  When  masters  are  condemned  for  their 
wickedness  in  sweating  labour,  it  is  not  they  are  to 
blame,  but  that  people  do  not  realise  the  conditions  of 
to-day's  methods  of  business,  and  that  if  he  is  to  do 
an}^  trade  at  all  he  must  do  it  as  it  is  done. 

Again,  in  these  facts,  we  also  see  that  the  problem 
is  beginning  to  solve  itself,  and  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  society  once  to  grasp  its  true  nature  for  it  to 
be  speedily  and  rapidly  solved  in  its  entirety.  Society 
is  better  to-day  than  ever  in  its  history.  Look  at  wealth 
as  a  whole.  It  is  of  fabulous  amount.  It  is  such  as  the 
world  has  never  known.  Look  at  wages.  The  average 
wage,  the  average  remuneration  for  labour  has  gone  up 
from  i^70  per  family  in  1800  to  ^91  in  1889,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has  increased 
nearly  a  third.  Look  at  education.  In  1840,  59  per 
cent,  of  adults  only  were  able  to  write ;  in  1889,  90  per 
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cent,  were  able  {Mulhall,  pp.  320,  321).  In  1848,  we 
had  28  libraries  ;  in  1880,  202,  and  the  above  figures  do 
not  apply  to  any  that  have  less  than  10,000  volumes. 

If  we  turn  to  crime,  we  find  the  same  satisfactory 
improvement.  In  1840-9,  the  annual  average  number 
of  committals  was  204  per  100,000;  in  1860-9,  only 
55  {Mulhall,  page  355).  So,  if  we  turn  to  poor  rehef, 
we  find,  in  1850,  4'75  per  cent,  of  the  population  were 
in  receipt  of  assistance ;  in  1889,  only  2'65. 

A  satisfactory  feature  of  these  figures  is,  they  are 
not  peculiar  to  England  alone ;  the  whole  civilized 
world  is  equally  benefiting,  proving  conclusively  the 
problem  of  wealth  and  distribution  is  solving  itself  in 
a  remarkable  degree. 

Our  history  is  not  going  to  be  a  repetition  of  that 
of  Venice,  or  the  Phoenicians.  Conditions  are  wholly 
changed.  Our  prosperity  will  never  pass  away  as  long 
as  our  national  character  remains  unimpaired.  It  is 
founded  on  man's  increased  efficiency,  not  on  the 
accidents  of  trade.  Nor  are  there  signs  of  our  character 
changing  for  the  worse.  Our  rich  people  are  not 
growing  more  vicious,  they  realise  fully  there  is 
more  substantial  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  moral 
pleasures  than  from  the  prostitution  of  their  natures 
to  the  lowest  indulgence  of  animal  passions,  and  their 
children  are  educated  in  a  high  code  of  virtue  and 
honour.  So  with  our  very  poor,  terrible  as  is  the 
condition  of  many,  it  is  not  growing  worse  ;  and  there 
is  a  resolute  national  determination  to  elevate  them 
and  make  them  prosperous  by  every  legitimate  means. 

Still,  the  fact  remains,  we  still  have  terrible  com- 
petition, causing  a  wear  and  tear  of  life,  and  a  waste 
of  human  power  and  happiness  that  is  wholly  un- 
necessary when  there  is  so  much  for  all.  The  day 
of  competition  should  be  practically  over.     It  has  done 
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good  work — good  sterling  work.  It  has  roused  men 
from  a  state  of  apathy  ;  it  has  led  men  to  exert  them- 
selves and  develop  their  mental  and  physical  capacities 
to  the  utmost ;  it  has  led  to  an  increase  of  Nature's 
productions  without  parallel,  until,  to-day,  with  the 
least  possible  work,  we  should  be  able  to  secure  abund- 
ance of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  next  chapter  in 
the  world's  history  is  yet  to  be  written.  This  century 
has  been  the  century  of  the  useful,  the  next  will  be  the 
century  of  the  beautiful. 

To-day,  we,  one  and  all,  individuals  and  nations 
alike,  are  competing  who  can  do  the  greatest  quantity 
of  work  ;  in  a  few  decades  it  will  be  who  can  do  the 
most  refined  quality  of  work  ;  who  can  live  in  the  most 
beautiful  surroundings  ;  who  can  make  their  country 
most  like  the  happy  playground  of  the  fairies. 

We,  m  Great  Britain,  will  again  lead  the  way.  We 
have  taught  the  world  there  is  a  better  thing  than 
slavery — liberty  ;  there  is  a  better  thing  than  fighting — 
hard  work ;  there  is  a  better  thing  than  protection — 
free  trade  ;  and  we  have  yet  to  be  pioneers  of  the  still 
greater  truth,  there  is  a  better  thing  than  competition — 
mutual  helpfulness,  mutual  sympathy,  and  mutual 
love.  In  early  years,  men  tried  to  get  rich  by  piracy 
and  raiding ;  in  the  middle  ages,  by  adroitness  in 
making  treaties  ;  but  in  the  years  to  come  it  will  be  by 
mutual  aid.  Our  greatest  philosopher,  teacher,  example, 
and  friend  taught  us  the  great  truth — "  By  this  shall  all 
"  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one 
"  to  another."  It  was  with  no  irony  that  He  gave  this 
test  of  our  faithfulness,  it  was  with  no  irony  he  told 
us  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  men  should 
do  to  us;  but  it  was  as  a  profound  philosophical  truth, 
and  with  the  profound  realisation  that  in  so  doing  we 
should  be  domg  best  for  ourselves. 
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So  far  as  possible  I  have  applied  this  touchstone  to 
every  proposed  reform  ;  when  it  remains  bright  and 
clear  like  the  pure  gold,  so  tested  in  times  past,  we 
know  we  are  on  the  right  road,  and  can  go  forward 
without  fear  of  falling  ;  but  when  it  discolours,  when 
it  discovers  selfishness  in  all  its  hateful  nakedness,  we 
know  that  failure  is  but  a  matter  of  a  day,  and  disaster 
of  a  few  hours. 

But  now  we  may  be  confident  and  at  rest ;  there 
may  be  a  few  clouds  to  darken  our  present  brightness, 
but  the  horizon  is  lighting  with  all  the  beauty  and 
resplendent  glory  of  the  rising  sun,  and  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when,  in  the  peace,  happiness  and  plenty 
of  all,  we  shall  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad  in  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  whole. 

There  may  be,  there  must  be  sorrow  as  long  as 
there  is  death  and  sin,  but  with  heartfelt  earnestness 
we  may  still  say  we  have  solved  the  problem  of  exis- 
tence, and  give  thanks  that  we  have  lived. 


BOOK    II.-PART    I. 

C  H  A  P  T  E  K     I . 

Introductory. 

The  Problem  Practically  Considered. 

In  this  Book  I  propose  to  deal  with  the  more  practical 
aspect  of  our  subject,  and  to  which  our  preceding 
theoretical  inquiry  has  been  a  necessary  introduction. 
At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  no 
solution  is  possible,  and  no  political  reform  of  the 
least  value,  that  does  not  connnence  with  the  lowest 
depths  of  our  population. 

We  must  commence  with  them  and  with  their 
children.  Perhaps  the  older  people  may  be  more  or 
less  hopeless,  but  by  no  means  to  the  extent  we  are 
inclined  to  think  ;  and  most  certainly  in  their  children 
we  should  find  fairly  good  material  upon  which  to 
work.  If  we  would  work  surely,  we  must  work 
upwards,  right  from  the  bottom,  and  our  reforms  will 
permeate  and  benefit  all  society.  The  time  is  past 
for  class  legislation  ;  it  is  unnecessary ;  and  if  we  only 
get  the  foundation  of  our  society  secure  and  solid,  we 
need  not  fear  for  the  superstructure.  If  our  lowest 
population  are  healthy,  happy,  and  fairly  paid,  we  need 
not  be  anxious  about  anyone  else  ;  all  will  be  well 
and  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  If  we  would 
deal  with  excessive  competition  in  all  classes,  we  need 
only  deal  with  that  in  the  lowest.  It  is  the  almost 
death  struggles  as  of  a  drowning  man,  the  fighting  for 
breath,  the  fierce  efforts  of  the  submerged  tenth  to  get 
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to  the  surface,  that  makes  Hfe  so  terrible  to  many,  and 
we  only  need  cure  the  one  to  give  health  to  all.  For 
these  reasons  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  con- 
dition of  any  other  class  of  society,  and  also  for  the 
further  reason,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  merely  indicate 
to  them  the  cause  of  their  low  earning  power,  for  them 
to  immediately  adopt  remedies  much  more  effectual 
than  any  I  should  be  likely  to  suggest.  But  the 
miserable  part  of  the  case  of  our  very  poor  is  their 
utter  helplessness  to  assist  themselves,  even  to 
recognise  their  best  friends.  But  from  motives  of 
humanity,  from  motives  of  selfishness,  we  must  think 
and  act  for  them. 

If  a  tree  is  dying  because  of  a  worm  at  its  root,  it 
is  no  use  lopping  and  pruning  its  branches  ;  you  must 
kill  that  worm.  So,  if  our  kingdom  is  groaning  and 
suffering  with  a  vast  mass  of  corruption  and  disease, 
we  must  attack  that  disease  and  destroy  it,  or  it  will 
destroy  us.  Already  we  suffer  from  its  baleful,  feverish 
influence ;  and  though  with  our  immense  vitality  as  a 
nation  we  may  defy  it  for  a  time,  it  is  only  for  a  time, 
and  may  be  not  so  long  a  time  either.  We  have  still 
to  reckon  with  the  possibilities  of  war  and  pestilence, 
anarchism,  revolution,  and  murder  ;  but  in  our  earnest 
determination  to  deal  with  ihe  difficulty  we  shall  find 
our  truest,  safest,  and  greatest  happiness. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Advantages  of  Rational  System  foe 
Relieving  Pook. 

Our  subject  divides  itself  into  two.  (1)  The  unem- 
ployed ;  (2)  The  underpaid.  Each  is  perfectly  distinct, 
and  each  must  be  treated  separately  and  independently. 

Let  our  first  enquiry  be  as  to  our  unemployed. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  say  we  could  do  much  by 
simply  improving  the  administration  of  our  Poor  Laws 
and  the  system  on  which  relief  is  given.  If  instead  of 
having  innumerable  parishes,  each  with  a  most  expen- 
sive system  of  administration,  we  had  one  compre- 
hensive national  scheme,  we  could  both  save  our 
money  and  make  our  poor  much  happier.  In  olden 
days  it  was  most  desirable,  or  it  was  thought  to  be  so, 
that  the  poor  should  be  relieved  by  those  who  knew 
most  about  them.  In  former  days,  when  life  was  so 
hard  and  there  was  so  much  to  be  done,  want  of  work 
was  due  to  want  of  will,  and  laziness  was  justly 
treated  as  a  crime.  Now  it  is  not  so  of  a  necessity. 
Now  the  cause  of  the  real  distress  of  to-day  is  that  the 
same  work  is  being  continually  done  by  fewer  people. 
Let  us  take  but  one  instance,  the  type-writer.  How 
many  poor  old  clerks,  law  and  commercial,  have  found 
their  livelihood  taken  away  by  this  one  cause.  So  it  is 
in  the  whole  industrial  world ;  the  older  people  get 
thrown  out  of  their  accustomed  employment,  and 
cannot  adapt  themselves  to  anything  else.  Still  these 
same  people,  if  they  had  but  the  opportunity  to  utilise 
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their  labour,  could  keep  themselves  in  comfort,  if  not  in 
affluence.  This  points  to  one  thing  only,  we  cannot 
continue  to  treat  the  unemployed  as  if  they  were  half 
criminals.  For  the  sake  of  the  "  ten  righteous  men 
"  amongst  them  "  we  must  revise  our  whole  system. 
Our  present  system  of  parish  relief  is  the  worst 
possible.  It  practically  results  in  relief  and  laziness, 
whilst  what  we  want  is  relief  and  industry.  The  one 
results  in  the  thorough  -  bred  pauper,  the  other  in 
respectable  citizens.  With  the  modern  arrangements 
it  is  impossible  to  utilise  labour  to  the  best  advantage, 
or  practically  at  all.  This  is  not  only  a  great  loss  to 
the  community,  but  a  great  wrong  to  the  relieved 
poor  themselves  in  depriving  them  of  the  happiness  of 
work,  i.e.,  useful,  congenial  work.  The  breaking  stone 
order  of  work  is  simply  heart  breaking  as  well,  and 
should  be  the  punishment  of  criminals  alone.  The 
advantages  of  a  well-organised  national  system  are 
innumerable. 

First,  as  we  have  said,  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion would  be  very  much  less.  So  also  legal  expenses 
would  be  cut  down,  and  settlement  disputes  would 
cease  to  be  costly.  Second,  it  would  be  possible  to 
secure  uniformity  of  treatment  throughout  the  king- 
dom, much  to  be  desired,  and  those  relieved  could  be 
easily  treated  according  to  their  deserts.  Third,  it 
would  be  perfectly  simple  to  test  its  working,  and  re- 
liable facts  and  statistics  could  be  obtained  ;  and, 
fourth,  it  would  be  possible  with  large  numbers  to  get 
the  greatest  advantage  from  division  of  labour,  and  to 
utilise  the  industry  of  all  in  the  most  economical  way 
possible.  This  last  is,  of  coarse,  the  most  important 
reason  of  all.  It  means  happiness  for  the  worker  and 
less  cost  for  the  taxpayer.  Statistics  clearly  show  that 
although  a  man  of  sixty-five  may  not  be  of  much  value 
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to  a  master  as  a  fighting  machine  to  compete  against 
other  employers,  yet  if  he  has  but  the  opportunity 
given  him  to  use  his  own  labour,  he  not  only  can  pro- 
duce enough  to  support  himself,  but  produce  enough 
to  be  worth  to  the  community  i^46  in  addition 
{Mulhall,  p.  340). 

As  regards  financial  difficulties,  these  could  be 
simply  surmounted.  The  chief  is  that  the  poor-rates 
are  derived  from  local  taxation,  whilst  the  national 
scheme  would  have  to  be  provided  for  from  the  Im- 
perial revenue.  The  transfer  of  funds  to  effect  this 
would  not  have  to  be  very  complicated.  At  present 
we  make  as  a  nation  State  grants  in  relief  of  local 
taxation  which  amount  to  i'7,163,952  a  year,  and  a 
further  grant  towards  education  of  ii'5,35'2,965.  When 
we  consider  later  on  what  our  poor  cost  us,  we  shall 
see  these  amounts  considerably  exceed  the  amount  paid 
in  poor  rates.  Thus  to  relieve  local  taxation  of  their 
poor  rate,  and  to  lessen  these  State  grants  by  the  same 
amount,  would  only  be  a  matter  of  bookkeeping,  and 
the  rates  now  paid  for  the  poor  could  be  taken  to 
make  up  the  deficiencies  in  the  State  grants. 

However,  I  do  not  think  the  mere  financial  arrange- 
ments will  offer  great  difticulties,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  I  propose  to  enquire  whether  with  the 
same  money  we  cannot  do  something  much  better  than 
merely  institute  an  improved  system  of  poor-law  ad- 
ministration. Let  our  first  enquiry  be,  what  do  our 
poor  and  unemployed  now  cost  us?  The  subject  is  so 
important  that  we  will  devote  to  it  a  new  chapter. 


CHAPTEK     III. 

What  our  Poor  now  cost  us. 

What  do  our  poor  cost  us  is  the  question  for  us  now  to 
consider.  We  will  commence  with  the  statement  of 
certain  facts.  The  year  ending  Lady  Day,  1894, 
(Scotland,  May  14th)  we  spent  in  relief  of  the  poor  :  * 

In  Eiif^land  and  Wales...  £'9,673,505 

In  Scotland  939.003 

In  Ireland ( say )         900,000 

Total £11.512,508 

(say)  Eleven  and  a-Half  IMillions. 

Tf  we  take  the  average  numbers  of  those  in  receipt 

of  aid  in  July,  1893,  and  January,  1894  (in  Scotland, 

September  and  January) ,  we  find  that  with  these  sums 

we  have  relieved  +: — 

In  England  : 

Able-bodied  Adults— Indoor...     32,992 

Outdoor      72,221 

Others  Relieved — Indoor...   163,797 

Outdoor    509,987 

778,997 

In  Scotland  : 

Paupers  60,931 

Dependents  32,461 

93,392 

In  Ireland  : 

Indoor — Able-bodied  Adults...       5,742 

Otlier  Paupers 35,273 

Outdoor— All  Classes .58,977 

99,992 

Total 972,381 

Or  (say)  One  Million. 

This  gives  us  an  average  cost  per  head  of  t'll  10s. 

■'■'•Financial  lieforvi  AhiiaiKirk,  1896  (p.  110). 
j;  Financial  Reform,  Almanacl-,  1896  (pp.  119-129). 
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In  addition,  we  spent  on  charities  as  follows  {Mnlhall, 

p.  112.)  :— 

Charity  Schools ^'4,200,000 

Asylums  and  Homes 2,600,000 

Bible  Societies 2,040,000 

Hospitals  1,200,000 

£10,040,000 
Of  this  sum  £2,052,000  is  derived  from  endow- 
ments. In  addition  we  spent  large  sums  on  private 
charity.  When  we  remember  not  a  few  families  con- 
sider it  a  religious  duty  to  give  away  a  tenth  of  their 
income  every  year,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  estimat- 
ing the  gifts  too  highly  at  one  per  cent.  Our  income 
as  a  nation  is  the  fabulous  sum  of  £1,285,000,000,*  and 
one  per  cent,  on  this  would  make  private  charity  at 
least  £12,000,000  per  annum.  If  all  the  country  were 
doing  well,  if  all  labour  were  fairly  remunerated,  if 
everyone  was  certain  of  fair  pay  for  fair  work,  if 
sweating  were  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  if  all  had  the 
opportunity  of  being  comfortable  by  the  fruit  of  their 
own  labour,  there  is  not  a  doubt  the  larger  part  of  these 
amounts  might  be  saved ;  people  would  not  be  less 
generous;  but  there  would  be  less  indiscriminate 
giving.  This  in  itself  would  be  an  incalculable  gain  to 
society,  especially  when  we  consider  the  number  of 
rogues  who  fatten  and  thrive  on  good  people's  ill- 
judged  charity,  and  whose  happy  hunting  grounds  it 
is  most  desirable  to  limit  and  reduce. 

All  this  the  country  would  save  by  finding  work  for 
the  unemployed.  And  though  it  might  be  plausibly 
urged  that  amongst  those  who  were  found  work  there 
would  be  some  who  had  not  been  before  in  receipt  of 
actual  relief,  yet,  I  think,  we  might  safely  assert  that 
every  penny  spent  on  them  by  the  nation  as  a  whole 
in  one  direction  would  be  saved  by  the  nation  as  a 
■■-Mnlhall  (p.  320). 
G 
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whole  in  other  directions.  Either  such  unemployed 
would  have  been  workers  or  they  would  not.  If  they 
had  been,  they  would  leave  their  work  for  others,  and  to 
that  extent  the  rates  would  benefit;  if  they  had  not 
been,  their  keep  must  have  fallen  on  some  one,  and 
directly  or  indirectly  would  have  been  a  tax  on  other 
people,  and  their  being  otherwise  provided  for  would 
be  an  equal  gain.  Further  considerations  equally  lead 
us  to  the  same  conclusion.  Supposing  we  were  to  find 
work  for  any  large  body  of  men,  say  five  hundred 
thousand,  it  is  certain  we  could  not  remove  anything 
like  that  number  from  the  centres  of  industry  without 
leaving  very  much  improved  conditions  of  life  and 
labour  for  those  left  behind.  I  think,  therefore,  we 
may  assume,  without  further  argument,  that  if  the 
it'll  10s.  per  head  we  now  officially  spend  on  our 
poor  were  spent  in  a  judicious  waj',  and  in  a  com- 
prehensive scheme,  we  might  without  one  peimy 
extra  expense  make  our  whole  unemployed  comfort- 
able, and  our  whole  population  happy. 

Section  2. — But  we  have  not  yet  completed  the  cost 
to  us  of  our  poor  and  unemployed.  We  have  other 
items  to  take  into  account,  and  these  I  cannot  give 
better  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Henry  George,  who 
tells  in  splendid  language  what  the  real  cost  of  poverty 
and  squalor  is  to  the  country.  "  England  maintains 
"  over  a  million  paupers  on  ofticial  charity  ;  the  city  of 
"New  York  alone  spends  over  seven  million  dollars  in 
"a  similar  way.  But  what  is  spent  in  public  funds, 
"what  is  spent  by  charitable  societies,  and  what  is 
"spent  in  individual  charity,  would,  if  aggregated,  be 
"but  the  first  and  smallest  item  in  the  account.  The 
"potential  earnings  of  the  labour  thus  going  to  waste; 
"the  cost  of  the  reckless,  improvident,  and  idle  habits 
"thus    generated;     the    pecuniary    loss    (to    consider 
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"nothing  more)  suggested  by  the  appahing  statistics  of 
"niortahty,  especially  infant  mortality,  among  the 
"poorer  classes  ;  the  waste  indicated  by  the  gin-palaces 
"or  low  groggeries,  which  increase  as  poverty  deepens  ; 
"the  damage  done  by  the  vermin  of  Society  that  are 
"bred  of  poverty  or  destitution — the  thieves,  prosti- 
"tutes,  beggars,  and  tramps;  the  cost  of  guarding 
"  Society  against  them,  are  all  items  in  the  sum  which 
"the  present  unjust  and  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
"takes  from  the  aggregate  which,  with  the  present 
"means  of  production,  Society  might  enjoy"  {Progress 
and  Poverty,  p.  318). 

This  is  great  WTiting;  but  whilst  agreeing  with  Mr. 
George  in  his  statement  of  facts  and  his  advocacy  of 
the  supreme  right  of  all  to  sufficiency  and  happiness,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  follow  him  in  his  proposed  reforms. 
Why  should  any  particular  class  of  wealth  owners  be 
singled  out  to  have  their  property  confiscated  ?  Is  it 
not  almost  trapping  people  to  allow  them  to  invest 
their  money  in  land  and  then  to  confiscate  their  rent  ? 
But  happily  we  are  not  called  upon  to  either  agree 
or  disagree  with  Mr.  George,  as  the  matters  we  are 
here  discussing  are  quite  outside  his  propositions.  At 
the  same  time,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
any  attempt  to  subvert  our  present  notions  of  pro- 
perty and  honesty  is  more  likely  to  result  in  evil  than 
good.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  Confiscation  in  any  form 
is  wholly  unneeded.  On  the  contrary,  all  that  is 
needed  is  securing  to  each  his  due,  fair  pay  for  fair 
work,  and  this  can  be  done  without  depriving  any  of  a 
penny  that  he  is  legally  entitled  to  consider  his  own. 
In  this  the  whole  community  are  interested,  and  in 
this  solution  of  the  problem  of  poverty  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  find 
either  directly  or  indirectly  their  greatest  benefit. 

Section  3. — But   we  have  not   yet  completed  the 
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cost  to  us  of  our  poor  and  unemployed.  The  items 
are  heavy,  but  others  remain.  Why  have  we,  to-day, 
such  fierce  competition,  feverish  competition,  deadly 
competition  ?  Because  of  our  unemployed.  Why  are 
the  relations  between  masters  and  men  so  hostile  and 
uncompromising  ?  Why  are  strikes  so  frequent  and 
so  disastrous  to  trade  ?  Because  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Why,  in  the  midst  of  abundance  and 
plenty  are  we  crying  that  life  is  a  terrible  struggle, 
the  country  is  going  to  the  dogs,  and  business  not 
worth  doing?  Because  of  our  unemployed.  In  our 
theoretical  investigation,  have  we  not  seen,  in  every 
department  of  labour,  trade,  and  thought  that  men 
would  do  better,  as  a  whole,  if  they  pensioned  off  their 
unemployed,  rather  than  suffer  their  unrestricted  com- 
petition ?  Do  we  want  to  be  living  in  a  state  of  anxiety 
for  our  own  future  and  that  of  our  children,  because  so 
many  are  eager  for  our  position,  and  we  feel  the  least 
relaxation  of  energy  or  attention  may  result  in  our 
poverty  and  disaster  '?  Is  not  many  a  man  prematurely 
aged  feeling  the  struggle  of  life  too  much  for  him  ? 
Has  not  many  a  merchant  retired  in  sheer  despondency, 
dreading  the  loss  of  the  little  he  has  ?  Is  not  many 
a  youth  driven  to  iUicit  connections  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  profitable  calling,  because  his 
labour  is  a  drug  in  the  market  ?  Is  not  many  a  girl 
pining  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness,  who  would  make 
a  good  wife  and  happy  mother  if  only  a  man  could  live 
reasonably  by  the  work  of  his  head  or  hands  ?  Are 
not  all  these  and  more  items  of  happiness  lost  to  the 
race,  lost  to  humanity,  lost,  never  to  be  re-called, 
simply  because  Nature  is  so  good  to  us,  gives  us  so 
much,  is  so  bountiful  and  gracious  that  some  must  be 
unemployed,  and  wc  will  neither  care  for  them  nor 
provide  for  their  wants  ? 
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We  have  shown  we  need  only  provide  for  the 
unemployed  of  the  lowest  classes  and  the  rest  of 
Society  will  right  itself,  and,  I  ask,  are  we  not  paying 
too  heavy  a  price  for  neglecting  our  duty '?  When,  in 
addition,  for  the  sum  we  are  now  wasting  on  our  poor, 
we  could,  by  a  little  method  and  organisation,  make  all 
happy,  I  ask,  are  we  not  mad  disregarding  it  another 
hour?  Why,  if  it  was  going  to  cost  us  another  ten 
pounds  per  head  it  would  be  cheap  at  the  price,  and  in 
our  interests  we  should  be  foolish  to  delay,  but  when 
we  remember  that  human  lives  are  at  stake,  and 
human  destinies,  that  our  neglect  means  pain  and 
anguish,  despair  and  misery,  is  not  our  delay  rather 
more  than  foolish,  is  it  not  unbrotherly,  unchristian, 
and  unkind  ? 


CHAPTEE    IV. 

A  PiiiMA  Facie  Case. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  made  an  enquiry 
into  and  seen  the  enormous  and  terrible  cost  to  the 
country  of  our  destitute  and  unemployed.  In  this  let 
us  make  the  further  enquiry,  how  far  we  can  establish 
a  i^rlmd  facie  case  that  it  is  possible,  without  adding 
to  our  burdens,  to  effectually  solve  the  problem  of  our 
poor  ;  and  in  this  enquiry  let  us  limit  ourselves  to  the 
£11,500,000  a  year,  the  £11  10s.  per  head  we  actually 
expend  in  official  relief.  Surely  with  these  sums  we 
can  provide  them  something  better  than  the  bread  of 
alHiction  they  now  eat,  and  the  prison  walls  and 
horrible  alleys  in  which  they  now  live.  Surely  as 
business  men,  dealing  with  the  subject  in  a  business- 
like way,  we  can  use  the  resources  and  utilise  the 
labour  at  our  disposal  better  than  we  now  do. 

Let  us  again  commence  our  enquiry  with  the  con- 
sideration of  a  few  facts,  first  of  all  ascertaining  what 
it  actually  costs  to  feed  a  man  plentifully,  if  not 
luxuriously. 

Again  turning  to  our  Dictiunanj  uf  Statistics  (page 
286),  we  find  that  Mr.  Mulhall  gives  the  total  cost  for 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  follows  : — 

Grain  custs  us  -Ki  million  pounds. 

Meat HT 

Sn^ar    2^ 

l)airvau(l  I'oultrv (il  „  „ 

i'olatoc3s  10  „  „ 

Tea,  Coilee,  etc 0  „  „ 

Liquor 79  „  „ 

Sundries  48  „  „ 

Total   IJT'i  niillimi  [)ounds 
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This  works  out  as  an  average  of  £9  12s.  6d.  for  each 

individual.      If  we  divide  this   amongst  the  different 

items,  we  obtain  the  following  figures  : — 

Grain Jtl  3  10  per  head. 

Meat 2  .5     0 

Sugar 0  11  11 

Dairy  and  Poultry 1  11     6 

Potatoes    ". 0  9  10 

Tea,  Coffee,  etc 0  4     8 

Liquor  '2  1     0 

Sundries    1  4     9 


Total i;9  12     6  per  head. 

Now,  surely,  if  we  as  a  nation  are  prepared  to  feed 
our  unemployed,  they  should,  if  we  only  find  them  the 
opportunities,  be  able  to  make  their  own  clothes,  and 
dress  themselves  and  their  children  respectably.  This 
ought  to  be  no  further  expense.  So  surely  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  dig  their  own  clay,  burn  their  own  bricks, 
and  make  their  own  houses.  There  will  be  some  cost 
for  the  materials  ;  these  we  shall  have  to  provide  ; 
but  surely  some  of  the  articles  of  food  they  should  be 
able  to  produce  themselves,  and  the  money  they  save 
in  this  direction  would  be  available  for  other  purposes. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  items.  Take  meat,  for 
instance  :  cannot  they  breed  their  own  pigs,  feed  their 
own  sheep  and  cows,  and  save  at  least  £1  out  of  the 
£'2,  5s.  thus  spent  ?  Could  not  the  whole  of  the  dairy 
and  poultry  item,  £1  lis.  6d.,  easily  be  saved?  Pota- 
toes, 9s.  lOd.,  most  certainly  should  be  no  expense,  and 
for  10s.  per  head  they  ought  to  be  able  to  brew  all  the 
beer  they  would  reasonably  require.  As  regards  this 
item,  let  us  look  at  the  figures.  Our  British  breweries 
produce  1,040,000,000  gallons*  of  beer  yearly.  In 
making  these  they  use,  33,000  tons  of  hops,  costing 
ie3,906,000,  70,000  tons  of  sugar,  costing  ^600,000,  and 
56,000,000  bushels  of  barley,  costing,  say,  i'7,000,000, 
■■-  MulhalL  p.  89.  812. 
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or  a  total  cost  for  materials  on  quay  of  about 
£12,000,000,  or  under  9s.  per  cask  of  36  gallons.  The 
average  consumption  of  beer  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  only  30  gallons  per  head,  so  an  allowance  of  10s. 
would  be  liberal;  and,  deducting  10s.  from  £2  Is., 
the  cost  of  liquor  should  show  a  saving  of  £,1  lis. 
at  least.  Adding  these  together  they  amount  to  a 
saving  in 

Meat  of £1     0     0 

Dairy,  etc 1  11     6 

Potatoes  0     9  10 

Liquor 1  11     0 

M  12     4 

or,  say  M  12     6 

Ate  any  of  these  impossible — are  any  improbable? 
It  is  perfectly  certain  they  are  not.  The  labour  of 
some  of  these  people  may  be  very  inferior,  but  it  would 
rapidly  improve.  Mulhall's  average  cost  is  for  plenti- 
ful feeding,  and  with  plentiful  feeding  there  would  be 
a  great  change.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  good  food  and 
abundance  of  it.  Our  people  are  not  an  idle  race,  and 
there  is  not  a  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  the  laziness  in 
our  poorer  classes  is  due  to  want  of  proper  nourish- 
ment. So  also  a  good  deal  of  drunkenness  is  due  to 
the  same  cause — drinking  when  half  starved.  It  is  so 
easy  to  damn  a  man  as  lazy  and  good-for-nothing,  it 
cuts  so  many  Gordian  knots  in  politics  and  life ;  but  it 
is  generally  wrong  and  very  often  wicked.  Who  would 
work  hard  and  industriously  when  hungry  and  ill-fed  ? 
And  who  would  work  hard  and  industriously  for  a  pit- 
tance insufficient  for  existence.  It  is  true  the  labour 
at  our  disposal  might  be  very  inferior  ;  but,  well-fed 
and  brightened  by  God-inspired  Hope,  it  would  be 
capable  of  mightier  things  even  than  providing  such 
articles  of  food  as  we  have  mentioned. 

Section    2. — AssuminL'  that  out  of  the  £\)   V2s.  (id. 
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the  average  cost  of  food,  .£4  12s.  6d.,  could  be  thus 
saved,  the  cost  of  food  would  be  reduced  to  £5,  so  that 
out  of  the  £11  10s.  per  head  allowed,  there  would  be  a 
balance  of  £6  10s.  for  other  purposes.  How  would  this 
balance  be  spent  to  the  best  advantage?  What  are 
the  various  things  which  would  be  required  in  addition 
to  such  food  ?  They  are  land,  water,  the  carriage  of 
their  food,  fuel,  tools,  and  raw  material. 

Let  us  first  take  land.  We  will  suppose  the  State 
buys  it  and  debits  the  cost  of  the  interest  against  the 
allowance  per  head.  We  will  estimate  for  a  liberal 
amount.  It  will  be  better ;  it  will  save  complica- 
tion in  many  ways  in  the  future,  and  the  investment 
will  be  perfectly  safe.  We  will  make  our  estimate  on 
the  assumption  of  providing  for  500,000  people,  and 
allowing  half  an  acre  for  each.  This  will  be  amply 
sufficient,  as  so  much  of  their  food  will  be  supplied 
extraneously. 

What  will  this  land  cost?  Mr.  Mulhall  (p.  340) 
gives  the  average  value  of  land  in  the  United  King- 
dom at  less  than  £20  an  acre.  As  we  shall  neither 
require  rich  land  nor  land  enhanced  in  value  by 
proximity  to  large  towns,  but  land  such  as  recently 
sold  in  Wales,  much  of  it  under  £10  an  acre,  we 
might  fairly  take  this  estimate ;  but,  to  keep  on  the 
perfectly  safe  side,  we  will  assume  we  have  to  pay  £40 
an  acre,  or  £10,000,000  for  the  250,000  acres  required. 
The  annual  charge  for  this  will  be  under  £250,000  a 
year,  or  less  than  10s.  per  head. 

But  let  us  take  it  at  10s.  This  will  be  our  first 
item  of  expense,  and  the  smallness  of  it  seems  to  be 
the  completest  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  confisca- 
tion. In  addition,  it  seems  to  be  a  very  desirable  way 
of  assisting  those  owners  who  at  present  can  find  no 
profitable  use  for  their  land,  and  would  be  very  glad 
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to  realize  it  at  a  fair  figure.  Tlie  very  fact  the  nation 
could  utilise  it  would  at  once  add  enormously  to  its 
value  when  owned  by  them. 

Next,  what  would  an  abundant  water  supply  cost. 
This  must  be  entirely  hypothetical,  depending  on  so 
many  circumstances  of  position  and  existing  supply, 
but  if  we  allow  a  sum  of  £2,000,000  it  should  be 
sufficient.  The  Croton  (New  York)  Waterworks  cost 
£1,800,000;  those  of  Madrid,  £2,300,000;  Marseilles, 
£450,000;  Glasgow,  £1,550,000  ;  Liverpool  (Vyrnwy), 
^2,200,000;  and  Manchester,  ^^2,300,000.  The  annual 
charge  for  such  water  would  be  under  ^'50,000,  or 
rather  less  than  2s.  per  head. 

Next,  as  to  carriage.  In  order  that  the  food, 
coal,  and  raw  materials  might  be  delivered  wherever 
necessary  at  the  cheapest  rate,  it  might  be  essential  to 
build  railway  connections  with  the  chief  trunk  lines. 
Supposing  the  State  had  to  guarantee  the  interest  on 
such  connections,  it  could  not  be  a  serious  matter. 
Another  two  millions  spent  on  this  a"ccount  should  be 
more  than  enough,  and  would  be  represented  by  a 
further  annual  charge  of  not  more  than  £50,000,  or 
2s.  per  head. 

So  the  estimate  for  food  docs  not  include  delivery  ; 
but,  with  perfect  facilities  of  transport,  this  should  not 
exceed  an  outside  cost  of  10s.  per  head.  The  average 
rate  of  carriage  of  goods  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
lis.  8d.  per  ton  per  hundred  miles.*  The  average 
weight  of  food  consumed  by  men,  women,  and  children 
is  1,234  pounds.!  Allowing  the  smallest  possible 
amount  for  home  produce,  this  would  not  exceed 
half-a-ton  per  head,  i.e.,  should  not,  if  carried  a 
hundred  miles,  exceed  5s.  lOd.  each  person,  and  we 
allow  10s.     Surely  this  estimate  is  more  than  enough. 

■   Mulhall,  |).  4'.).s.  I  id.  l'J2. 
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Next,  as  to  fuel.  The  average  consumption  of  coal 
for  domestic  purposes  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1889 
was  40,000,000  tons* — rather  more  than  one  ton  per 
head  of  the  population  ;  but  if  we  allow  one  ton,  that 
should  be  sufficient,  and  a  price  of  12s.  8d.  per  ton, 
delivered,  should  be  well  within  the  actual  cost.  If,  in 
addition,  we  allow  half-a-ton  more,  or,  say,  a  further 
6s.  4d.  per  head  for  factory  and  lighting  purposes,!  it 
should  be  suthcient,  remembering  that  so  many  of  the 
wants  of  the  people  are  supplied.  Adding  these  various 
items  together,  they  amount  to — 

Food i'o     0  0  per  hea,cl. 

Land  0  10  0 

Water  0     2  0 

Kailways 0     2  0 

Carriage   0  10  0 

Fuel 10  0 

£7  4  0 
Thus,  after  providing  for  all  these  essentials  of  existence, 
we  have  a  balance  left  of  ±'4  Gs.  to  provide  tools,  raw 
materials,  to  pay  interest  on  certain  small  sums  of 
capital  that  it  might  be  well  to  advance,  and  to 
liberally  compensate  present  poor  law  officials  for  any 
loss  they  might  suffer.  Do  not  these  figures  establish 
a  clear  prima  facie  case  ?  The  question  of  poverty 
is  only  a  question  of  a  little  commonsense. 

Section  8. — Let  us  again  look  at  the  subject  from 
another  point  of  view.  I  have  incidentally  referred  to 
500,000  as  the  number  of  people  to  be  considered.  Let 
us  keep  to  this  number  :  it  will  be  quite  large  enough. 
The  withdrawal  of  so  many  as  500,000  hands  from  the 
labour  market,  and  a  few  simple  measures  dealing  with 
our  underpaid,  will  be  enough  to  so  improve  the  con- 
-  Mulhall,  p.  121. 

f  The  coal  used  for  gas  is  about  one-quarter  of  that  used  for 
domestic  purposes. — Mulhall,  pages  121  and  304. 
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dition  of  all  our  workers  that  poverty  will  cease  to  be 
crushing,  and  squalid  poverty  an  impossibility. 

With  the  question  of  the  underpaid  we  will  deal 
later  on;  now  let  us  consider  what  such  a  colony  of 
500,000  would  be.  Here,  we  have  a  community  with 
no  debt,  paying  no  taxes,  charged  with  no  rates,  saddled 
with  no  poor,  but,  on  the  contrary,  receiving  an 
endowment  of  ,^'11  10s.  per  head — £5,750,000  a  year. 
Imagine  any  town  so  circumstanced.  No  outgoings, 
no  landlords,  no  monopolists,  all  the  increased  value  due 
to  their  numbers  belonging  to  themselves  alone,  and  a 
State-paid  revenue  of  i'5,750,000.  AVhy,  if  the  people 
were  only  reasonably  industrious — only  moderately 
capable — in  a  few  years  they  would  have  the  best  and 
most  beautiful  city  in  the  world.  And  this  is  the  case 
we  have  to  consider.  It  is  true  our  labour  would  be  of 
the  worst  description  possible,  but  against  this  put  the 
increased  efficiency  of  man.  It  is  true  many  would  be 
aged,  helpless,  and  infirm,  but  the  wants  of  these  are 
not  very  great,  and  up  to  seventy  a  man  can  produce 
enough  for  his  own  requirements,  though  he  may  not 
be  able  to  compete  with  others.  It  is  true  that  left  to 
themselves  they  would  not  be  able  to  utilise  their 
powers,  but  the  nation  that  has  produced  organisers 
like  its  railroad  builders,  its  shipowiiei's,  its  manu- 
facturers, and 'Universal  providers  would  not  be  at  a  loss 
for  a  man  to  direct  and  use  their  powers  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  is  true  this  generation  might  be  very 
bad,  but  the  next,  born  in  healthy  condition,  well-fed, 
well-educated,  and  well-cared-for  would  be  little  inferior 
to  our  present  population  at  large. 

Most  writers  on  political  economy  are  agreed  that 
if  we  could  only  satisfactorily  deal  with  one  generation 
we  s1h)1iIi1  have  solved  our  dil'ticulty  for  centuries  to 
come.     Our  trouljle  will  not  be,  shall  we  be  able  to  liud 
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our  people  work?  In  such  a  colony  as  we  are  considering 
the  question  will  be,  can  they  do  the  work  that  has  to 
be  done,  i.e.,  can  they  do  enough  to  keep  themselves. 
They  would  have  no  rich  people  to  spend  their  time  on 
— they  would  not  have  to  give  hours  of  toil  providing 
costly  dainties,  costly  because  of  the  labour  required  to 
produce  them — they  would  not  have  horses  and  dogs 
to  care  for,  stables  to  clean,  mansions  to  keep  up, 
and  innumerable  whims  to  gratify ;  all  the  work  they 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  provide  for  such  of  their 
own  wants  as  their  allowance  of  iJ5,750,000  would  not 
supply.  Is  there  any  reasonable  doubt  that  they  would 
be  able  to  do  so  much  ?     I  think  not. 

Looking,  then,  at  our  subject  in  mass,  as  before  we 
looked  at  it  in  detail,  do  we  not  come  to  the  same 
conclusion,  that  our  prima  facie  case  is  well  estab- 
lished. 

Section  4. — Let  us  consider  our  subject  from  yet 
another  point  of  view.  What  is  the  value  of  labour  to 
a  country  ?  I  do  not  mean  what  is  paid  for  it ;  that  is 
quite  another  matter. 

At  page  340  of  his  Dictionary  of  Statistics  Mr, 
Mulhall  gives  the  value  of  an  able-bodied  man  to  the 
commonwealth,  as  follows  : — 


ge  10 

....  ^117 

Age  40 

....  i'212 

„  15 

...  192 

„  50 

....  168 

„  20 

....  234 

„  55 

....  138 

„  25 

...  246 

„  60 

....   97 

„  30 

....  241 

„  65 

....   46 

„  35 

...  228 

„  70 

— 

These  figures  Mr.  Mulhall  gives  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Farr.  He  says  they  are  often  called  in  question  as 
being  too  high ;  but,  he  adds,  the  best  authorities  in 
the  United  States  and  Australia  set  even  a  higher 
value  on  an  able-bodied  emigrant.  For  instance,  he 
says  (p.  246) :  "  The  great  value  of  the  emigrants  is  their 
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"work.  .  .  In  Australia  it  is  found  that  each  emi- 
"  grant,  big  and  little,  increases  the  revenue  by  £4 
"yearly.  In  the  Argentine  Republic  the  influx  of 
"800,000  emigrants  in  twenty  years,  ending  1883,  was 
"accompanied  by  a  rise  of  ^64, 800, 000  in  the  revenue, 
"say  £6  a  head.  But  it  is  in  the  United  States  where 
"the  value  of  immigration  is  most  apparent.  For 
"example,  a  group  of  200  persons  settled  in  1858  on  the 
"territory  now  known  as  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  in 
"1880  there  were  1,220  miles  of  railway,  14  daily 
"papers,  190,000  inhabitants,  real  and  personal  estate 
"valued  at  nine  millions  sterling,  and  agricultural  pro- 
" ducts  worth  £700,000  a  year;  in  1886  the  value  of 
"property  in   Colorado  had  risen  to  27  millions  ster- 

"ling In  Canada  the  agricultural  capital 

"rose  from  140  millions  in  1861  to  343  millions  in 
"1887,  and  as  immigrants  formed  30  per  cent  of  the 
"population,  they  are  entitled  to  take  credit  for  that 
"share  of  the  increase,  say  61  millions.  Agriculture 
"constituting  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  of  Canada, 
"the  total  accumulation  due  to  immigrants  will  be  122 
"millions  sterling."  Mr.  Mulhall  then  gives  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  emigrants,  their  nationality,  and  accu- 
mulation between  the  years  1850  and  1888  (p.  247) : — 

„     .  .  Mean  Number       AccuinnlaHon  Per   Head 

Kinigiants.  Abroad.  Million   f.  i'. 

English  1.200.000  410  ;-J42 

Scotch     2r,0,000  or,  880 

Irish    l.r)2(),000  411  270 

Germans 1,700.000  452  266 

Various  Nations..  2,296.000  460  200 

ToTAi 6,966,000  1,828  261 

"  It  is  a  coincidence,"  he  adds,  "  that  each  emi- 
grant accumulated  in  the  last  38  years  about  ii260,  and 
that  this  is  the  precise  value  set  by  some  writers  on 
each  able-bodied   adult."      [t  is  these  facts  which  de- 
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monstrate  how  unsatisiactory  it  is  to  the  nation  trying 
to  solve  our  question  of  poverty  by  sending  our  people 
abroad.  Only  the  more  vigorous  go,  and  we  are  left 
with  the  aged,  the  helpless,  and  infirm.  If  able-bodied 
men  can  be  of  value  to  other  lands  they  can  be  of  far 
more  value  to  ourselves.  Our  fault  to-day  is,  we  let 
their  work  run  to  w^aste,  and  instead  of  making  them 
intelligent,  useful  citizens,  breed  them  in  conditions 
and  surroundings  where  their  only  possible  life  is  one 
of  drunkenness,  poverty,  misery,  and  crime. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  at  hand  a  greater  mine  of 
wealth  in  the  labour  thus  lost  than  any  of  those  so  re- 
cently found  in  Africa,  and  one  that  it  would  be  infini- 
tely more  beneficial  for  us  to  develop  and  enjoy.  In 
fact,  the  gold  discoveries  of  the  past  few  months  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  national  calamity.  Every  class  of 
society  is  getting  more  discontented  with  the  slow  but 
precious  rewards  of  honest  work,  and  the  whole  nation 
is  mad  with  a  speculation  fever.  Whilst  our  desire 
should  be  to  encourage  healthy  labour,  our  present 
conditions  do  little  but  foster  a  pernicious  habit  of 
gambling.  On  the  other  hand,  making  all  our  popu- 
lation industrious  and  energetic,  and  thus  growing 
wealthier,  would  be  an  unmixed  blessing,  and  would 
ensure  the  prosperity  of  our  country  to  untold  genera- 
tions ;  and  further,  it  would  set  an  example  to  the 
world  and  teach  them  how  they,  like  us,  might  become 
rich,  prosperous,  and  truly  glorious. 

Here  I  leave  this  part  of  my  subject,  and  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  prove  anything  apart  from  actual  trial, 
I  say  the  foregoing  facts  and  figures  prove  conclusively 
that  we  can  undertake  the  bettering  the  condition  of 
our  indigent  and  unemployed  without  risking  a  penny 
more  than  w^e  now  spend  in  our  local  rates  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 


CHAPTEK    V. 

Governing  Principles  in  Finding  Work. 

Section  1. — In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  inci- 
dentally indicated  the  nature  of  the  work  we  should 
find  our  unemployed.  We  will  now  deal  with  this  in 
more  minute  detail. 

And,  first,  as  regards  the  public,  there  is  one 
principle  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  cannot 
neglect  without  serious  disaster,  and  it  is  that  their 
work  must  not  come  into  competition  with  that  of 
other  unsubsidised  labour.  This  will  follow  from  the 
conclusions  we  have  arrived  at  in  our  first  book.  It 
would  be  but  poor  economy  to  find  one  class  of  our 
people  employment  only  to  displace  others  comfortably 
settled.  It  is  clear  that  with  a  subsidy  of  .;t5,750,000 
a  year  such  a  community  could  easily  drive  every  other 
trader  out  of  the  field.  I  must  confess  I  have  great 
sympathy  with  those  industries  which  have  to  compete 
with  prison-made  goods.  It  is  not  fair  competition, 
and  should  be  discontinued.  The  principle  as  regards 
them  should  be  the  same  as  should  govern  this  colony 
— they  should  provide  for  their  own  wants,  and  their 
own  wants  only.  As  regards  the  latter,  our  present 
concern  is,  can  they  produce  enough  for  tliemselves, 
and  the  former  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  showing  it 
is  very  probable  that  assisted,  as  we  liave  said,  they 
can  do  so  easily.  JBut  it  is  blowing  hot  and  cold  to 
first  object  they  cannot  produce  enough,  and  then  to 
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object  they  can  produce  too  much,  and  that,  therefore, 
this  restriction  is  an  unfair  one.  It  would  be  a  great 
deal  unfairer  to  the  outside  public  to  allow  them  to 
compete  so  long  as  they  were  in  receipt  of  assistance. 
This,  then,  must  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
colony — theij  must  not  enter  into  competition  tvith  the 
outside  industries  of  the  nation. 

Section  2. — Our  labour  will  be  of  an  inferior 
character.  This  is  the  argument  I  am  now  trying  to 
dispose  of — this  is  what  we  have  to  fear.  It  only 
points  to  the  same  conclusions  as  before — the  necessity 
of  getting  the  utmost  possible  returns  from  it ;  and  this 
again  indicates  the  true  spirit  in  which  we  should  deal 
with  such  a  population.  It  must  be — it  may  be  senti- 
mental to  say  so,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true — it 
must  be  in  a  spirit  of  love,  "  the  spirit  of  love  felt 
"'everywhere."  We  must  enter  on  our  task  not  as  a 
getting  rid  of  so  many  wild  beasts  or  useless  animals, 
but  with  the  fixed  and  rooted  determination  as  a  nation 
to  make  them  happy  and  their  lives  a  joy.  We  must 
not  have  ofiicialism  or  strutting  bumbledom  to  order 
them  about.  No,  the  power  of  the  community  must 
be  the  only  power  they  have  really  never  known,  the 
power  of  affection,  pure  and  disinterested.  We  must 
have  for  their  preceptors  and  governors  (I  would  not 
suggest  that  many  might  not  be  found  amongst  the 
existing  staffs)  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  land  ;  good, 
kind,  warm-hearted  men  and  women,  who  are  willing 
without  hope  of  profit  or  reward  to  give  their  lives  for 
their  advancement,  to  help  them  in  their  work,  to 
sympathise  with  them  in  their  sorrow,  to  rejoice  with 
them  in  their  well-being,  and  who,  in  their  own  lives, 
will  show  them  that  goodness  is  beautiful  and  virtue 
desirable.  And,  happily,  we  have  not  tens  or  hundreds 
of  such  people,  but  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  all 
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ready  and  devoted,  anxious  and  waiting,  to  help  their 
fellow-men. 

This  may  be,  I  repeat,  sentimental,  but  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  effective  dealing  with  our 
poor.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  day  is  the  ill- 
judged  charity  of  well-intentioned  but  foolish  people, 
and  in  the  records  of  our  Charity  Organization  Societies 
we  learn  the  disastrous  results  of  indiscriminate  giving ; 
it  simply  fosters  a  breed  of  rogues  and  impostors.  For 
one  deserving  person  relieved  ten  rascals  are  helped, 
and  many  a  teetotal  philanthropist  is  the  publican's 
best  friend.  I  recall  an  instance  which  is  fatally 
instructive.  In  one  time  of  distress  five  pounds  in 
marked  shillings  were  distributed.  Later  on,  to  continue 
the  good  (?)  work,  the  local  publican  was  asked  to  give 
change  for  another  five  pounds  in  shillings.  He  did  so, 
and  more  than  four  pounds  of  the  original  coins 
came  back.  This  may  be  so ;  but  the  argument  of 
many  good  people  is  unanswerable — "  Better  give  to  a 
"  hundred  rogues  rather  than  risk  one  genuine  case  of 
"  distress  being  unrelieved."  There  is  only  one  way 
of  effectively  ending  the  evils  of  giving,  and  that  is  to 
make  certain  that  every  worthy  needy  person  will 
receive  the  kindest  possible  treatment,  and  that  no 
deserving  poor  will  be  passed  by  without  sympathy 
and  help. 

Section  3. — Our  labour  will  be  of  an  inferior  character, 
as  we  have  already  observed  ;  but,  I  think,  a  great  deal 
of  laziness  is  due  to  a  lack  of  vitality,  due  to  insufficient 
food,  and,  with  better  nourishment,  we  should  get 
infinitely  better  results.  Our  race  is  an  energetic  one, 
and  "  it  is  not  labour  in  itself  that  is  repugnant  to  man, 
"  it  is  not  the  natural  necessity  for  exertion  which  is  a 
"  curse,  it  is  only  labour  which  produces  nothing — 
"  exertion  of  which  lie  cannot  see  the  results  "  (Henry 
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George,  Progress  and  Poverty,  page  331).  Therefore, 
for  all  reasons,  the  principle  on  which  we  find  work 
must  be  that  we  get  the  utmost  return  from  it,  and 
that  it  be  as  useful  and  as  interesting  as  is  in  our  power 
to  make  it.  Toil  for  the  sake  of  toil  is  hateful  and 
heartbreaking,  and  should  never  even  be  named  in  the 
land  again,  except  as  the  punishment  for  crime. 

I  remember  a  tale  very  well ;  it  had  its  origin  in 
the  Greek,  but  let  me  give  it  in  its  modern  garb,  as 
told  to  me  as  a  fact,  and  which  I  beheve  to  be  the 
case: — "A  worthy  man  wished  to  assist  his  poorer 
'  fellows  with  work,  feeling  indiscriminate  giving 
'always  did  harm.  A  poor,  honest  artisan  asked  his 
'  help.  He  gave  it,  and  promised  him  sixpence  if  he 
'  would  move  a  heap  of  stones  from  one  corner  of  his 
'  garden  to  the  other.  The  man  cheerfully  did  it — so 
'  cheerfully  that  he  thought  him  worthy  of  more 
'  assistance.  He  pondered  on  what  he  could  give  him 
'to  do.  He  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  letting 
'  him  remove  the  stones  back  again  for  another  sixpence. 
'  The  man  did  it  with  delight.  And  yet  a  third  time 
'his  benefactor  would  help  him.  He  was  not  of  an 
'  inventive  turn.  He  could  think  of  nothing  better 
'  than  to  have  the  stones  once  again  removed.  But  it 
'  was  more  than  the  man  could  stand,  and  he  point 
'blank  refused.  He  was  willing  to  do  something 
'  useful,  but  he  could  not  waste  his  life  moving  stones 
'  from  one  place  and  back  again.  Dearly  as  he  wanted 
'  that  other  sixpence,  he  went  without." 

Cynics  say,  fool,  if  he  got  his  pay  what  did  it  matter 
to  him  what  work  he  did.  Simply  useless  toil  is  against 
human  nature.  This  is  the  punishment  of  shot-drill, 
so  justly  dreaded  by  soldiers — moving  cannon-balls 
from  one  place  to  another  and  back  again.  It  is  the 
deadly,  dull,  uninteresting  labour  of  our  workhouses 
Hi 
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that  makes  them  so  expensive,  reduces  their  inmates  to 
machines,  and  creates  the  perfect  pauper  in  all  his 
glory.  All  this  must  be  avoided,  if  we  would  improve 
our  unemployed  in  character  as  well  as  condition.  We 
must  make  their  work  useful  and  interesting,  and,  above 
all,  impressing  upon  them  the  fact  that  extra  merit  will 
earn  extra  reward.  Then  we  shall  have  gone  a  long 
way  to  making  decent  fellows  out  of  them.  Is  there 
any  better  way  of  doing  this  than  by  letting  them 
know  that  when  they  are  working  they  are  working  for 
themselves '? 


BOOK   II -PAET    II. 

CHAPTEE     VI. 

Our  Home  Colony,  its  Nature  and  Constitution. 

Secton  1.  We  have  so  far  discussed  generally  : — (1) 
The  number  and  cost  of  our  present  poor  and  des- 
titute. (2)  How  with  the  same  cost  we  ought  to  get 
better  results  simply  by  finding  them  the  opportunities 
of  utilising  their  labour.  And  (3)  the  spirit  in  which 
we  should  find  them  work  and  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  be  found. 

In  this  part  I  propose  to  roughly  sketch  the  form 
and  constitution  of  a  connnunity  composed  of  such 
social  elements  as  we  have  referred  to,  so  as  to  secure 
the  best  results  and  which  will  follow  as  far  as 
possible  the  principles  laid  down  for  our  guidance  in 
the  preceding  pages. 

In  this  sketch  I  shall  try  and  show  it  as  I  imagine 
it  would  be  after  a  few  years'  practical  working,  leaving 
to  a  future  occasion,  when  it  is  within  the  scope  of 
practical  politics,  the  full  discussion  of  its  initiation 
and  the  preliminary  steps  to  be  taken.  If  my  readers 
agree  with  me  as  far  as  I  now  go,  they  will  further 
agree  with  me  in  this,  that  such  first  measures  will 
offer  no  very  great  difficulties.  In  fact,  it  is  true  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  affairs  of  life,  once  start  on  the 
right  road  and  it  requires  no  great  genius  to  bring 
things  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  ;  but  set  out  on  a 
wrong  path  and  a  Burleigh  can  hardly  save  a  nation 
from  disaster. 
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Before  entering  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  let  us 
first  make  a  resume  of  our  people  and  our  resources. 

We  contemplate  a  population  of  500,000  people — of 
500,000  people  who  have  failed  in  the  battle  of  life,  and 
whom  we  want  to  make  happier  and  better.  "  All 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men"  will  be  amongst  them, 
for  we  will  refuse  admission  to  none,  and  so  long  as 
they  bring  a  willing  determination  to  do  well  for  the 
future — a  determination  to  exert  their  utmost  powers 
for  the  general  good — no  questions  will  be  asked  re- 
garding their  past.  Only  one  passport  will  be  needed 
for  their  admission.  They  are  miserable,  afflicted,  and 
poor,  and  they  want  a  chance  of  redeeming  their  lives. 
Their  past  may  have  been  one  of  folly  and  sin,  or  of 
crime  ;  but  the  only  condition  imposed  on  them  will  be 
a  sincere  desire  to  do  well  for  the  future.  Let  them 
honestly  and  sincerely  endeavour  to  do  their  best,  then 
such  comfort  and  material  welfare  as  the  community 
has  to  offer  will  be  theirs.  These  are  the  people  we  have 
to  assist.  To  secure  this  end  we  have  an  army  of  willing 
men  and  women,  who,  for  love  of  their  fellow  beings, 
would  give  their  lives  to  improve  them  and  help  them 
in  their  daily  struggles  with  old  habits  and  evil  asso- 
ciations. Next  we  have  the  promise  of  a  very  fair 
prosperity.  We  have  considered  how  an  allowance 
of  iill  10s.  per  head  could  be  profitably  expended. 
With  it  we  are  able,  as  we  have  seen,  to  purchase 
250,000  acres  of  land  at  £AQ  an  acre,  to  build  a  perfect 
water  supply,  and  to  make  railway  connections  with 
the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  kingdom.  With  it  we  are 
able  to  supply  our  people  with  ample  fuel  and  food, 
valued  at  ii5  per  head,  and,  in  addition,  we  have  a  sur- 
plus of  ,-£4  6s.  for  the  purchase  of  tools,  plant,  and  raw 
materia],  and  to  provide  for  contingencies.  The  balance 
of   the    food    required,   their    dress,   their   houses,  and 
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luxuries,  we  expect  the  people  to  obtain  by  their  own 
exertions.  How  they  will  best  do  this  let  us  now  con- 
sider. 

Section  2. — And  first,  as  to  the  land  to  be  purchased. 
Here  let  me  say  we  have  the  greatest  freedom  of  choice, 
and  for  preference  I  would  buy  it  in  the  wildest, 
roughest,  and  most  beautiful  district  in  the  kingdom. 
We  are  going  to  found  a  home  colony,  we  are  going  to 
establish  a  city,  and  I  would  have  it  the  most  perfect 
and  ideal  city  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  should  be 
the  city  of  the  future.  In  the  middle  ages  men 
huddled  together  within  walls  for  mutual  protection 
and  for  mutual  convenience,  and  this  practice  has  been 
handed  down  to  our  times.  But  what  was  wise  then 
is  absurd  and  foolish  now. 

In  those  days  when  a  man  had  to  walk  to  his  work, 
a  mile,  more  or  less,  was  a  serious  matter ;  but  now 
with  us,  with  our  trams  and  'buses,  our  railways  and 
electric  cars,  it  is  absurd  for  us  to  huddle  together  like 
pigs  in  a  sty.  A  man  with  a  railway  convenient  is 
nearer  his  work  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  than  his 
greatgrandfather  was  only  a  thousand  yards  away. 
And  why  should  there  not  be  railways  and  electric 
cars  wherever  required?  Most  certainly  in  the  plan- 
ning and  laying  out  of  every  new  city  these  will  be 
provided  for.  And  even  now  I  cannot  see  why  towns 
like  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  Birmingham  should 
not  have  subway  lines  for  electric  cars  along  every 
principal  thoroughfare,  taking  their  people  right  out 
into  the  country  in  a  few  minutes,  and  enabling  them 
to  live  in  pure  air  instead  of  crowded  thoroughfares. 
It  offers  no  insuperable  engineering  difficulties.  A 
narrow  line,  three  feet  wide,  sunk  eight  or  ten  feet  be- 
neath the  pavement,  and  cars  only  running  in  one 
direction,  should  not  be  an  impossibility  to  a  race  that 
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can  circle  the  earth  with  electric  cables  or  build  a  ship 
that  can  cross  the  Atlantic  in  less  than  a  week. 

But  I  am  digressing,  though  only  to  make  my 
reasons  clear  why  I  should  not  plan  our  new  city  on  any- 
thing but  the  grandest  scale.  Our  powers  are  vast  now, 
but  they  are  still  in  their  infancy,  as  we  have  only  com- 
menced our  conquest  of  Nature  and  her  resources.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  a  fairer  prospect  than 
the  future  discloses,  and  our  only  cause  for  mourning 
is  that  we  have  been  born  a  century  too  soon.  And  so 
in  devising  our  new  city,  we  will  do  it  on  no  mean 
scale  ;  we  will  plan  it  and  lay  it  out  for  the  day  when  it 
is  to  be  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  city  of  the 
world.  There  shall  be  no  extravagance — extravagance 
is  not  grandeur ;  there  shall  be  no  waste,  for  waste  is 
not  magnificence ;  but  it  shall  be  conceived,  ordered, 
and  arranged  as  the  mighty  scheme  of  a  mighty  nation. 
Our  resources,  I  might  almost  say,  are  infinite.  No 
expense  need  cause  us  a  moment's  anxiety.  One  only 
thing  need  cause  us  serious  concern — ^the  intellectual 
and  moral  development  of  our  people.  Poverty  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  our  powers  are  so  enormous,  and  our 
only  care  need  be  the  future  of  our  race.  Let  us  then 
found  our  new  city  in  a  manner  becoming  our  great- 
ness, and  there  let  us  secure  the  health  and  happiness 
of  our  poor  and  unemployed,  and  in  the  trust  and  con- 
fidence they  will  leave  their  wretchedness,  poverty,  and 
squalor  behind  them,  and  enter  on  a  brighter  and  better 
existence,  let  us  name  this,  tlieir  city  to  be  founded, 
the  good  city  of  "  New  Hope." 


CHAPTEE    VII. 

Our  Home   Colony,   its  Nature   and 
Constitution — continued. 

Section  1. — I  have  said  I  would  found  our  new  city 
amongst  the  wildest,  grandest,  and  most  beautiful 
scenery  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  If  the  land 
is  not  fertile,  more  will  be  bought  for  the  money  ;  and 
on  mountain  tops  and  by  the  breezy  sides  of  hills  we 
can  best  develop  our  people's  moral  and  physical 
nature.  We  want  to  make  everything  as  great  a 
contrast  to  their  present  hateful  surroundings  as  is  in 
our  power,  so  that  after  a  few  months  in  their  new 
home  they  may  look  back  upon  their  past  as  a  hideous 
dream,  and  so  that  their  one  terror  may  be  being  driven 
out  of  the  society  to  live  in  their  old  state  of  horrible 
squalor,  misery,  and  dirt.  Let  the  great  sanction  of 
all  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  city  be  the  horror  of 
its  inhabitants  of  being  turned  adrift,  and  once  more 
thrown  upon  the  world  they  have  left. 

Here  let  me  say  I  do  not  contemplate  the  community 
becoming  one  of  tenant-farmers.  No  doubt  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  market-gardening  to  be  done,  because 
they  will  have  a  great  deal  of  food  to  provide  themselves 
with  ;  but,  as  regards  tenant-farming,  I  think  the  facts 
given  at  the  beginning  of  my  First  Book  conclusively 
settle  that  question.*     It  is  the  most  wasteful  form  of 

'■'  For  instance,  to  repeat  it,  as  I  know  many  readers  never  turn 
back :  "  In  theWestern  States  of  America  one  man  can  raise  as  much 
wheat  as  will  feed  a  thousand  persons  for  twelve  months,  a  second 
can  thresh,  winnow,  and  bag  it,  and  a  third  convey  it  to  market." 
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utilising  labour  imaginable,  and  at  present  we  want  to 
get  the  very  utmost  possible  out  of  every  worker. 
Some  people's  fear  is  they  will  not  produce  enough 
even  to  keep  themselves  with  when  their  labour  is  used 
to  the  best  advantage,  so  we  cannot  risk  the  waste  of 
the  very  least  power.  But,  independently,  in  our  new 
city  we  have  too  many  things  that  want  doing  to  con- 
template for  one  moment  any  form  of  labour  that  will 
not  yield  the  utmost  returns.  We  have  houses  to  be 
built,  roads  to  be  made,  lighting  to  be  carried  out.  We 
have  our  people  to  clothe,  their  homes  to  be  furnished, 
their  children  to  be  educated.  We  have  halls  and 
baths  to  be  raised,  and  churches  and  theatres  to  be 
erected.  W"e  have  parks,  gardens,  and  recreation 
grounds  to  be  laid  out.  We  have  newspapers  to 
establish,  and  art  to  foster  and  encourage.  Yes,  when 
we  want  work  for  the  sake  of  work,  we  will  put  our 
people  to  digging  holes  and  filling  them  up  again.  The 
merits  of  spade-farming  is  it  gets  the  utmost  out  of  the 
land.  We  want  to  get  the  utmost  out  of  the  people  ; 
we  want  them  to  feel  that  the  harder  they  work  the 
better  they  will  be.  We  want  to  encourage  in  them 
a  pride  in  their  city  and  home — a  love  for  it — a  passion 
that  it  shall  be  beautiful  and  a  devouring  patriotism. 
All  this  is  possible,  and  may  be  easily  accomplished. 
It  is  but  a  question  of  organising  our  workers  and 
utilising  our  resources. 

Section  2. — Not  one  of  the  least  carious  results  of 
such  a  city  and  community  as  we  are  discussing  is  that 
the  moment  they  cease  to  need  State  aid,  and  become 
self-supporting,  they  will  at  the  same  time  become  a 
practical  realisation  of  Sociahsni  in  its  best  form.  At 
present,  our  workhouses  and  such  like  institutions  are, 
as  regards  their  inmates,  also  Socialism,  but  Socialism 
of  the  vilest  character.     They  destroy  auy  good  there 
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is  in  human  nature,  and  reduce  life  to  one  of  drear}' 
monotony  and  dull  routine.  Men  exist — they  work, 
but  they  do  not  benefit  ;  they  do  nothing,  and  are 
hardly  the  worse ;  they  rise  in  the  morning,  but  the 
day  promises  no  interest,  and  the  night  brings  no  well- 
earned  repose ;  they  are  kept  alive,  they  are  fed  and 
clothed,  and  they  kill  time,  until  they  find  an  equally 
passive  existence  in  the  grave  itself.  Their  one  excite- 
ment in  life  is  their  next  meal ;  and,  no  doubt  rightly, 
under  present  conditions,  the  joys  of  domestic  life  must 
be  denied  them.  A  strange  Socialism,  but  Socialism  to 
be  abhorred ;  and  yet  transplant  these  people  to  where 
they  can  work — -where  their  work  will  directly  benefit 
themselves — and  we  instantly  have  the  germs  of  a 
socialistic  society  such  as  only  dreamers  have  ever 
imagined.  And  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  avoid  it. 
Strongly  as  I  believe  in  Individualism,  even  when 
contrasted  with  Idealistic  Socialism,  and  most  cer- 
tainly still  more  so  when  contrasted  with  Destructive 
Socialism,  yet  I  do  not  see  any  other  alternative. 
When  people  by  their  labour  cannot  keep  themselves, 
how  can  we  speak  about  earnings  ;  and  when  we  have 
to  subsidise  them  to  help  them  to  find  their  food  and 
clothing,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  about  wages. 

Thus,  in  a  city  which  the  State  supports  and  manages 
and  directs,  not  merely  theoretically,  but  practically, 
it  is  only  a  logical  sequence  the  State  must  also  own  it 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  cities  own  their  poorhouses 
and  other  charitable  institutions.  It  cannot  alter  the 
conditions  of  proprietorship,  because  the  money  is 
expended  to  advantage,  instead  of  being  squandered 
and  lost,  as  at  present.  There  is  another  reason  why 
such  city  can  only  remain  a  department  of  the  State — 
that  is  the  necessary  prohibition  of  its  competing  with 
the   general   public   in    trade.       It    would    be    utterly 
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impossible  for  any  industry  to  hold  its  own  against  one 
fostered  by  the  State  to  the  extent  of  i>10  per  head  per 
annum. 

Of  course,  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  word 
Socialism  would  describe  such  a  society  or  not.  There 
is  nothing  in  a  name ;  and  what  might  be  desirable  for 
one  small  section  of  the  public  might  be,  and  in  this 
case  certainly  would  be,  disastrous  to  the  country  at 
large.  Still  we  have  the  result,  that  in  many  respects 
much  of  the  constitution  of  the  society  would  be  what, 
some  would  possibly  term  perhaps,  would  be  termed 
Socialism.  Thus,  when  there  were  no  wages  and  no 
money  passing,  we  should  have  to  look  to  other  motives 
as  incentives  to  work.  But  there  are  such  motives 
quite  as  strong,  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  seems  to 
have  anticipated  every  sound  argument  of  modern-day 
thought  in  this  respect,  states  them  clearly  and 
excellently  {Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Book  II., 
chapter  I.,  s.  3).  The  extract  is  so  long  that  I  will 
make  a  new  section  of  it  by  itself. 

Section  3. — ■"  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  defects 
"  of  these  various  schemes,*  they  cannot  be  truly  said  to 
"  be  impracticable.  No  reasonable  person  can  doubt 
"  that  a  village  coininuiiity,  composed  of  a  few  thousand 
"  inhabitants,  cultivating  in  joint-ownership  the  same 
"  extent  of  land  which  at  present  feeds  that  number  of 
"  people,  and  producing  by  combined  labour  and  the 
"  most  improved  processes  the  manufactured  articles 
"  which  they  required,  could  raise  an  amount  of 
"productions  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  comfort, 
"  and  would  find  the  means  of  obtaining,  and,  if  need 
"  be,  exacting,  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  for  this 
"  purpose  from  every  member  of  the  association  capable 
"  of  work. 

-•■  Socialism  or  Coiuimiuisiu. 
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"  The  objection  ordinarily  made  to  a  system 
"  of  community  of  property  and  equal  distribution  of 
"  the  produce,  that  each  person  would  be  incessantly 
"  occupied  in  evading  his  fair  share  of  the  work,  points, 
"  undoubtedly,  to  a  real  difficulty.  But  those  who  urge 
"  this  objection  forget  to  how  great  an  extent  the  same 
"  difficulty  exists  under  the  system  on  which  nine- 
"  tenths  of  the  business  of  Society  is  now  conducted. 
"  The  objection  supposes  that  honest  and  efficient  labour 
"is  only  to  be  had  from  those  who  are  individually  to 
"reap  the  benefit  of  their  own  exertions.  But  how 
"  small  a  part  of  all  labour  performed  in  England,  from 
"  the  lowest  paid  to  the  highest,  is  done  by  persons 
"  working  for  their  own  benefit.  From  the  Irish  reaper 
"  or  hodman  to  the  chief-justice  or  the  minister  of  State, 
"  nearly  all  the  work  of  Society  is  remunerated  by  day 
"  wages  or  fixed  salaries.  A  factory  operative  has  less 
"personal  interest  in  his  work  than  a  member  of  a 
"  Communist  association,  since  he  is  not,  like  him, 
"working  for  a  partnership  of  which  he  is  himself  a 
"  member. 

"  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  though  the 
"labourers,  themselves,  have  not,  in  most  cases,  a 
"  personal  interest  in  their  work,  they  are  watched  and 
"  superintended,  and  their  labour  directed,  and  the 
"  mental  part  of  the  labour  performed,  by  persons 
"  who  have.  Even  this,  however,  is  far  from  being 
"  universally  the  fact.  In  all  public — and  many  of  the 
"largest  and  most  successful  private — undertakings 
"  not  only  the  labours  of  detail,  but  the  control  and 
"  superintendence  are  entrusted  to  salaried  officers. 
"  And  though  the  'master's  eye,' when  the  master  is 
"vigilant  and  intelligent,  is  of  proverbial  value,  it 
"must  be  remembered  that  in  a  Socialist  farm  or 
"  manufactory  each  labourer  would  be  under  the  eye  of 
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not  of  one  master,  but  of  the  whole  community. 
In  the  extreme  case  of  obstinate  perseverance  in  not 
performing  a  due  share  of  work,  the  community 
would  have  the  same  resources  which  Society  now 
has  for  compelling  conformity  to  the  necessary 
conditions  of  the  association.  Dismissal,  the  only 
remedy  at  present,  is  no  remedy,  when  any  other 
labourer  who  may  be  engaged  does  no  better  than  his 
predecessor.  The  power  of  dismissal  only  enables  an 
employer  to  obtain  from  his  workmen  the  customary 
amount  of  labour ;  but  that  customary  labour  may 
be  of  any  degree  of  inefficiency.  Even  the  labourer 
who  loses  his  employment  by  idleness  or  negligence 
has  nothing  worse  to  suffer,  in  the  most  unfavourable 
case,  than  the  discipline  of  a  workhouse  ;  and  if  the 
desire  to  avoid  this  be  a  sufficient  motive  in  the  one 
system,  it  would  be  sufficient  in  the  other. 

"  I  am  not  undervaluing  the  strength  of  the  incite- 
ment given  to  labour  when  the  whole,  or  a  large 
share,  of  the  benefit  of  the  extra  exertion  belongs  to 
the  labourer.  But  under  the  present  system  of 
industry  this  incitement,  on  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  does  not  exist.  If  Communistic  labour  might 
be  less  vigorous  than  that  of  a  peasant-proprietor,  or 
a  workman  labouring  on  his  own  account,  it  would 
probably  be  more  energetic  than  that  of  a  labourer 
for  hire,  who  has  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter 
at  all.  The  neglect  by  the  uneducated  classes  of 
labourers  for  hire  of  the  duties  which  they  engage  to 
perform  is,  in  the  present  state  of  Society,  most 
flagrant.  Now,  it  is  an  admitted  condition  of  the 
Communistic  scheme  that  all  shall  be  educated  ;  and 
this  being  supposed,  the  duties  of  the  members  of 
the  association  would  doubtless  be  as  diligently 
performed  as  those  of  the  generality  of  salaried  officers 
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"  in  the  middle  or  higher  classes,  who  are  not  supposed 
"to  be  necessarily  unfaithful  in  their  trust,  because  so 
"  long  as  they  are  not  dismissed  their  pay  is  the  same, 
"  in  however  lax  a  manner  their  duty  is  fulfilled. 
"  Undoubtedly,  as  a  general  rule,  remuneration  by  fixed 
"  salaries  does  not  in  any  class  of  functionaries  produce 
"  the  maximum  of  zeal ;  and  this  is  as  much  as  can  be 
"  alleged  against  Communistic  labour. 

"  That  even  this  inferiority  would  necessarily  exist 
"is  by  no  means  so  certain  as  is  assumed  by  those 
"  who  are  little  used  to  carry  their  minds  beyond  the 
"  state  of  things  with  which  they  are  familiar.  Mankind 
' '  is  capable  of  a  far  greater  amount  of  public  spirit  than 
"  the  present  age  is  accustomed  to  suppose  possible. 
"  History  bears  witness  to  the  success  with  which  large 
"  bodies  of  human  beings  may  be  trained  to  feel  the 
"  public  interest  their  own.  And  no  soil  could  be  more 
"  favourable  to  the  growth  of  such  a  feeling  than  a 
"  Communist  association,  since  all  the  ambition  and 
"  the  bodily  and  mental  activity  which  are  now  exerted 
"in  pursuit  of  separate  and  self-regarding  interests 
"would  require  another  sphere  of  employment,  and 
"  would  naturally  find  it  in  the  pursuit  of  the  general 
"  benefit  of  the  community. 

"  The  same  cause,  so  often  assigned  in  explanation 
"  of  the  devotion  of  a  Catholic  priest,  or  monk,  to  the 
"interest  of  his  order — that  he  has  no  interest  apart 
"  from  it, — would,  under  Communism,  attach  the  citizen 
"  to  the  community,  and,  independently  of  the  public 
"  motive,  every  member  of  the  association  would  be 
"  amenable  to  the  most  universal,  and  one  of  the 
"  strongest,  of  personal  motives — that  of  public  opinion. 
"  The  force  of  this  motive  in  deterring  from  any  act 
"  or  omission  positively  reproved  by  the  community 
"no  one  is    likely  to   deny;    but    the   power   also    of 
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"  emulation,  in  exciting  to  the  most  strenuous  exertion 
"for  the  sake  of  the  approbation  and  admiration  of 
"  others,  is  borne  witness  to  by  experience  in  every 
"  situation  in  which  human  beings  pubhcly  compete 
"  with  one  another,  even  if  it  be  in  things  frivolous,  or 
"  from  which  the  public  derive  no  benefit.  A  contest 
"who  can  do  most  for  the  common  good  is  not  the 
"  kind  of  competition  which  Socialists  repudiate.  To 
"  what  extent,  therefore,  the  energy  of  labour  would  be 
"  diminuated  by  Communism,  or  whether  in  the  long 
"  run  it  would  be  diminished  at  all,  must  be  considered 
"  for  the  present  an  undecided  question." 


CHAPTEE   VIII. 

Our   Home    Colony,   its   Nature   and 
Constitution — -further  continued. 

Section  1  — Thus  admirably  does  Mill  state  the  moral 
forces  which  would  be  most  powerful  for  good  in  a 
Socialistic  society.  So  far  as  the  constitution  of  our 
new  city  is  Socialistic,  so  far  we  must  try  to  strengthen 
them  to  the  utmost  extent  possible.  The  two  readiest 
to  our  hands  are  hunger  and  the  love  of  authority  ; 
both  we  can  use  most  effectively.  From  motives  of 
economy,  we  should  continue  the  present  system  of 
public  meals.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  feed  people  in 
large  numbers,  instead  of  individually  ;  and  in  this 
practice  we  should  find  many  advantages.  It  would  at 
once  enable  us  to  classify  our  people  according  to  their 
merits.  It  seems  that  four  divisions  would  be  best, 
each  with  a  different  dietary  scale.  The  first  would  be 
supplied  as  plentifully  and  liberally  as  the  finances  of  the 
colony  would  permit,  and  would  include  a  fair  allowance 
of  beer ;  the  second  would  be  on  the  same  scale, 
but  without  the  latter  item ;  the  third  division  would 
be  limited  to  extremely  plain  fare;  and  the  fourth, 
reserved  for  incorrigible  skulkers,  would  be  set  apart 
by  itself,  and  restricted  to  dry  bread  and  water.  Whilst 
the  last  division,  or  class,  might  be  the  fate  of  the 
worthless,  it  would  only  be  the  result  of  their  own 
misconduct.  In  the  first  instance,  it  would  be  assumed 
I 
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every  one  intended  to  do  his  best,  and  on  that 
assumption  he  would  be  assigned  to  the  highest  class. 
Thus  the  outside  public  would  be  satisfied  he  was  well 
treated,  and  he  would  have  no  possible  excuse  for 
shirking  his  work  or  complaining,  and,  in  addition,  he 
would  become  accustomed  to  good  living,  and  would 
more  severely  feel  its  loss  if  through  his  ill-behaviour 
he  were  degraded  to  a  lower  class.  Particularly  would 
he  miss  his  beer,  and  thus  in  a  judicious  use  of  this 
beverage  we  might  find  the  strongest  power  for  the 
well-ordering  of  the  community. 

Section  2. — The  next  strongest  power  we  should 
have  over  the  people  would  be  the  innate  love  in  every- 
one of  being  praised  and  of  being  in  authority.  This  I 
should  gratify  to  the  fullest  extent.  To  do  so,  I  should 
roughly  divide  the  city  into  sections  of,  say,  500  each. 
Each  of  these  sections  would  have  their  own  hall 
for  meetings,  meals,  and  other  purposes,  and  would 
form  a  little  community  in  itself.  These  sections  I 
should  again  sub-divide  into  small  companies  of,  say,  a 
dozen  families,  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  people,  or 
about  enough  to  fill  one  of  the  tables  in  the  hall ;  and 
these  I  should  allow  to  elect  their  own  chairman  to 
preside — or,  for  that  matter,  chairwoman,  for  I  have  no 
objection  to  women  suffrage  —  and  I  should  attach 
special  privileges  to  the  office,  such  as  invitations  to 
special  functions,  the  right  of  precedence  on  public 
occasions,  with  all  other  honourable  distinctions  so 
dear  to  the  human  heart,  and,  what  would  be  prized 
even  more,  the  right  to  a  larger  house  and  the  services 
of  two,  or  even  three,  apprentices.  I  should  have  the 
election  by  ballot.  And  as  the  office  would  be  much 
desired,  each  individual  would  greatly  prize  his  or  her 
vote ;  and  as  it  would  be  equally  open  to  all,  everyone 
would  strive  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow. 
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In  tliis  way,  at  the  very  outset,  I  should  inculcate  a 
sense  of  responsibility — the  first  step  towards  all  moral 
improvement.  The  chairman  thus  elected  would  have 
considerable  powers  and  many  responsibilities.  Subject 
to  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  president  of  chairmen,  he 
would  have  power  to  degrade  any  of  his  table  to  an 
inferior  class,  with  right  to  demand  his  removal 
altogether  to  the  fourth  class,  where  the  whole  regime 
would  be  severer,  and  where  a  man  would  only  get  fed 
and  treated  exactly  in  accordance  with  his  deserts. 
"  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat." 
Exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  chairman  would  be 
elected,  so  also  would  they  elect  their  own  president, 
though  not  necessarily,  from  amongst  their  own 
number,  and  they  would  be  responsible  to  him  for  the 
conduct  and  work  of  their  own  table.  He  would 
be  the  master  of  the  hall,  and  would  be  in  direct 
communication  wath  the  first  magistrate  of  the  city, 
the  governor,  appointed  by  the  State.  Subject  to  a 
similar  appeal  to  those  next  in  authority  above  him,  he 
would  have  the  right  to  degrade  a  whole  table  to  an 
inferior  class  if  they  were  negligent  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  government  of  the  city 
would  be  that  it  could  not  afford  to  give  luxuries  to 
people  who  did  not  work  for  them.  People  would  not 
be  deprived  of  their  beer,  say,  in  a  spirit  of  spite  or 
revenge,  but  simply  they  were  not  working  hard  enough 
to  produce  it.  In  this  way  the  lesson  would  be  most 
strongly  enforced,  that  in  working  for  the  community 
they  were  working  for  themselves.  They  would  not  be 
expected  to  work  unreasonably  hard.  The  desire  to  do 
well,  and  the  endeavour  to  do  ^Ne\\,  would  be  the 
measure  of  a  man's  merit ;  and  his  efforts  would  be 
valued  by  the  excellence  of  his  intentions  rather  than 
il 
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the  excellence  of  the  results.     "  The  best  from  all,  the 
best  for  all,"  would  be  the  motto  of  the  city. 

Section  3. — Dividing  the  city  as  suggested,  would 
mean  a  thousand  sections,  each  five  hundred  people, 
having  their  own  common  hall.  Over  these  there, 
then,  would  be  a  thousand  presidents ;  and,  in  a 
similar  way,  every  twenty  of  these  would  be  allowed 
to  elect  a  member  for  the  council  of  the  city.  This 
would  make  fifty  in  all.  AVith  them,  the  governor 
appointed  by  the  State,  as  mentioned,  would  be  in 
direct  touch,  and  it  would  be  their  duty  to  keep  him 
informed  of  everything  that  took  place  within  their 
district.  As  each  such  district  would  contain  10,000 
people,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  know 
every  one  ;  but  if  information  was  required  as  to  any 
particular  person,  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  exactest  details.  In  addition  to  this 
council,  the  governor  would  be  able  to  select  from  the 
people  a  number  of  clerks  and  servants  to  work  for 
him,  and,  in  addition,  he  would  have  the  assistance  of 
volunteer  helpers  to  act  as  general  and  independent 
supervisors.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  absolutely 
fatal  to  the  whole  scheme  for  there  to  be  any  paid  help, 
from  the  governor  down.  Undoubtedly,  volunteer 
help  is  to  be  had  in  England — help  of  the  very  highest 
order  ;  and  it  would  be  the  greatest  mistake  to  let  there 
be  any  payment  for  services.  It  would  be  the  cause  of 
dissatisfaction  amongst  the  people ;  and  the  feeling 
would  be  if  these  want,  and  have,  money,  why  should 
not  we  have  the  same.  There  would  be  no  objection 
to  making  a  present  of  money  to  anyone  on  their 
leaving  the  city  ;  but  this  would  equally  apply  to  all — 
from  tlie  highest  to  the  lowest.  In  fact,  everyone  who 
had  done  well  for  the  city,  but  desired  to  leave,  should 
be  eiic(;uragcd  and  assisted,  both  with  good  testimonials 
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and  pecuniary  aid  ;  but  in  the  city  itself  money  should 
be  unknown.*  Of  course,  as  regards  the  volunteer 
helpers,  a  definite  position  would  be  given  them  as 
honorary  presidents  and  councillors ;  but  as  time 
passed,  and  the  people  became  more  educated,  they 
could  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  No  doubt  several 
precautionary  measures  might  be  needed  to  prevent 
the  abuse  of  election,  but  the  simplest  one,  a  power 
of  veto  and  dismissal  by  the  governor,  would  be 
sufficient. 

But,  let  us  see  how  the  system  would  work.  We 
will,  first,  suppose  a  single  member  determines  to  be 
lazy.  Who  will  encourage  him?  Suppose  some  others 
think  him  a  fine  fellow,  and  determine  to  follow  suit. 
Suddenly  they  find  the  president — i.e.,  the  president  of 
the  hall — is  dissatisfied,  and  has  given  notice  to  the 
chairman  of  their  table  that  if  things  do  not  improve 
they  will  all  be  degraded  a  class,  good  and  bad  together. 
Then  either  the  good  ones  will  have  to  do  the  work  of 
the  bad  ones  or  else  suffer  with  them.  They  may  once, 
but  not  again ;  and  directly  anyone  begins  shirking 
they  will  insist  on  their  chairman  seeing  he  does  his 
duty.  But  suppose  there  has  been  a  still  greater 
dereliction  of  duty,  and,  through  general  negligence, 
its  effects  are  so  marked  it  comes  to  the  governor's 
knowledge  ;  maybe,  he  receives  an  unsatisfactory  report 
of  a  section — from  what  source  does  not  matter — 
perhaps  from  a  volunteer  inspector,  a  dissatisfied 
worker,  or  the  weekly  report  he  receives  from  the 
president  may  not  please  him.  He  simply  sends  for 
the  councillor  of  the  district,  and  enquires  of  him  the 
reason.     He,  in   his   turn,  asks    the  president  for  his 

''''•  For  a  description  of  Social  institutions  without  money  read 
Prescott's  Conquest  of  Fern.  This  is  one  of  the  most  surprising 
chapters  in  history,  and  not  the  least  satisfactory. 
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explanation.  He  does  not  get  a  satisfactory  one.  The 
fact  is,  we  will  assume,  the  president  was  elected 
because  he  was  easy-going  and  a  good-natured  fool, 
and  things  have  been  allowed  to  slide.  But  the  five 
hundred  have  reason  to  regret  their  folly,  because  for 
the  next  six  months  their  allowance  is  curtailed ;  it 
being  made  perfectly  clear  to  them  that  the  rest  of  the 
city  are  not  going  to  work  excessively  to  keep  them  in 
luxury  and  idleness.  Of  course,  amongst  the  members 
themselves  there  will  be  great  quarrellings  as  to  who 
were  the  guilty  ones,  but  the  principle  will  get  well- 
rooted  in  the  community  that  everybody  is  interested 
not  only  in  his  own  good  behaviour,  but  in  that  of 
other  people — that  is,  public  opinion  will  be  created 
and  made  the  dominant  power  of  the  city,* 

Section  4. — In  addition  to  the  incentive  to  hard 
work  that  we  should  find  in  our  arrangements  for  food, 
we  should  find  the  same  in  our  provision  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  luxuries  of  the  people.  We  do  not  wish  our 
city  to  be  a  dull  one,  but  it  would  be  the  rule  that 
people  who  lost  their  class  would  lose  their  right  to  be 
entertained.  It  would  be  explained  to  them  that  they 
could  not  expect  other  people  to  work  that  they  might 
play,  and  that  everything  that  was  enjoyable  was  only 
the  result  of  labour.  Into  this  I  need  not  further  enter. 
The  ways  of  making  people's  lives  a  burden  to  them 
are  only  too  numerous,  and  it  requires  no  great 
ingenuity  in  devising  ways  of  being  disagreeable.  The 
only  thing  we  have  to  mind  is  that  the  agreeables  and 
disagreeables  of  life  shall  be  as  closely  as  possible  the 
immediate  results  of  one's  own  actions. 

Again,  we  must  remember  that  in  basing  our  scheme 
on  a  foundation  of  love  and  justice  we  shall  secure  the 

'-''  To-day  the  vicious  forui  of  public;  opinion  is  that  the  workman 
who  does  a  good  job  is  robbing'  his  fellows  of  future  work. 
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co-operation  of  the  whole  nation.  The  great  sanction 
of  the  laws  of  the  city  will  be  that  a  wrong-doer  will 
know  he  must  obey  or  the  results  will  be  extremely 
unpleasant.  Within  the  city,  his  only  prospect  will  be 
bread  and  water,  and  stealing  will  be  out  of  the  question. 
Even  his  old  comrades  in  crime  will  be  now  against  him. 
It  was  one  thing  preying  upon  Society,  but  quite  another 
matter  being  preyed  upon.  There  is  little  need  of 
police  when  thieves  suffer  from  stealing,  and  when,  in 
addition,  there  is  little  of  value  and  nothing  conver- 
tible to  rob  or  carry  off.  Beyond  things  for  personal 
use,  everything  else  would  be  simply  worthless,  there 
being  neither  market  nor  buyers  for  them.  Thus,  a 
man,  however  ill-disposed  he  might  be,  in  our  new  city 
would  find  it  very  hard  to  live  on  his  wits.  Then  he 
decides,  we  will  suppose,  to  return  to  the  outside 
world.  He  goes  with  no  character  ;  the  police  have  his 
description,  and  he  is  a  marked  man.  Crime  is  a 
dangerous  pursuit  for  him,  and  begging  an  impossibility. 
The  public  will  refuse  to  give,  and  magistrates  will 
be  more  severe  on  vagrancy,  when  the  only  essentials 
to  plenty  and  happiness  is  the  desire  and  determination 
to  do  well. 

This  is  the  strongest  of  all  reasons  why  the  scheme 
should  be  universal,  and  why  it  should  be  based 
on  the  very  highest  grounds  of  philanthropy,  and  thus 
command  the  support  and  sympathy  of  the  whole 
community.  By  thus  closing  every  avenue  to  making 
a  living  except  by  honest  ways,  we  do  much  to  keep 
men  in  such  ways.  Let  a  man  once  realise  the 
inevitable,  and  he  bows  to  it,  and  makes  the  best  of  it, 
even  if  the  inevitable  be  doing  a  fair  day's  work  for  a 
fair  day's  reward. 


CHAPTEE    IX. 

Our  Home  Colony,  its  Constitution  further 
discussed. 

If  we  once  only  secure  the  true  ring  in  the  moral  tone 
of  our  society,  we  shall  have  few  other  real  difficulties 
to  .surmount.  Good  food  and  plenty  of  it,  congenial 
work  and  plenty  of  it,  and  no  anxiety,  are  the  three 
great  elements  of  happiness  ;  and  all  these  we  can 
secure  our  people.  In  the  work  to  be  done  we  shall 
find  the  greatest  satisfaction.  It  will  be  varied,  inter- 
esting, and  for  themselves.  Take,  for  instance,  food. 
They  will  grow  their  own  potatoes,  tend  their  own 
cattle,  and  manage  their  own  dairy  and  poultry  yards 
all  for  their  own  benefit.  Then  their  dress.  There 
will  be  mills  for  spinning  and  weaving,  not  very  large, 
but  of  the  highest  interest  to  them,  as  it  will  make 
their  own  clothes.  So  there  will  be  manufactories  for 
every  possible  description  of  useful  and  ornamental 
articles — for  furniture,  for  carpets  and  for  tapestry,  for 
pottery  and  china,  for  silver  and  iron  ware  ;  and  the 
results  of  these  they  will  use  every  day  in  their  own 
houses  and  halls.  So,  also,  they  will  find  pleasure  in 
making  their  own  roads,  laying  their  own  electric 
light,  building  their  own  conveyances,  all  for  their 
own  service.  They  will  find  an  equal  delight  in 
making  beautiful  parks  and  laying  out  lovely  gardens. 
They  will  not  be  for  a  master,  but  for  themselves, 
their  wives  and  their  children  to  be  happy  in  and  to 
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pass  their  time  in  healthy  enjoyineDt.  In  their  halls 
and  public  buildings  they  will  anxiously  strive  to  excel; 
they  will  feel  they  belong  to  them  personally,  and  the 
friendly  rivalry  of  sections  and  districts  will  secure 
the  best  and  most  arduous  energy.  So,  also,  their 
baths.  These  will  be  their  especial  pride,  and  will 
be  one  of  the  features  of  the  city.  There  will  be 
abundance  of  water,  and  in  their  beauty,  comforts  and 
convenience  they  will  rival  those  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  our  city  will  think  it  foul  scorn  to  be  the  habita- 
tion of  a  dirty  race. 

To  add  to  the  interest  in  work  generally,  all  the 
people  will  be  encouraged  to  see  and  find  interest  in 
the  work  and  productions  of  one  another.  We  can 
imagine  the  pleasure  of  the  gardener,  who  has  just 
been  astonished  with  the  loom  and  knitting  machines, 
when  he  shows  his  vegetables  and  fruits  and  his 
choicest  flowers.  So  the  man  who  has  just  completed 
a  tour  of  the  dairies  and  poultry  yards,  and  been  told 
about  the  animals  and  fowls,  will  find  equal  delight  in 
showing  how  he  has  built  his  roads  or  made  the 
connections  for  the  electric  lighting.  AVhen  every 
kind  of  work  is  but  part  of  a  whole,  and  when  all 
find  an  intelligent  interest  in  such  part  and  whole,  no 
work  will  be  dull  and  uninteresting. 

If  people  work  with  a  will,  as  they  probably  will 
do,  there  will  be  no  need  for  weary,  monotonous 
routine  to  secure  the  maximum  results.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  greatest  play  can  be  given  to  individual 
taste  and  fancy,  and  in  such  a  city  there  will  be  scope 
for  all.  No  talent  need  be  wasted  or  hid.  The  lad 
clever  at  figures  will  find  his  way  into  the  central 
office,  and  the  man  who  prides  himself  on  his  strength 
will  be  able  to  astonish  his  fellows  with  the  feats  he 
does  in  heavy  work. 
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So  women  will  not  be  passed  over,  but  will  find 
congenial  work  in  their  labour  of  the  day.  There  will 
be  children  to  attend  to,  and  houses  to  be  kept  clean 
and  tidy.  There  will  be  dresses  to  be  made,  with 
other  occupations,  [all  affording  scope  for  taste  and 
design,  and  full  of  general  interest.  Many  powers 
that  now  run  to  seed  will  be  used  for  the  good  of  all  ; 
and  even  the  poor  lad  or  man  who  wastes  his  energies 
on  pavement  pictures,  which  the  next  shower  washes 
out,  will  be  made  happier  in  adorning  the  buildings  of 
his  comrade  and  friend.  In  the  beginning,  all  efforts 
may  possibly  be  crude  and  rough,  but  who  can  tell 
how  many  a  genius  has  been  crushed  out  of  existence 
by  poverty  and  hard  times. 

I  cannot  describe  the  foregoing  as  Utopian  or  opti- 
mistic ;  it  only  seems  to  me  commonsense.  I  am  not 
advocating  this  as  an  ideal  scheme  for  pleasing  the 
fancy,  but  as  serious  proposals  and  as  practical  politics, 
and  little  more  than  improving  our  present  Poor  Law 
administraiion  and  bringing  it  up  to  moderm  times. 
If  it  is  Socialism,  I  am  very  sorry ;  but  I  infinitely 
prefer  the  socialism  of  plenty,  goodwill  and  fellowship 
to  the  Socialism  of  the  slums,  workhouses,  and  the 
grave.  The  grave  is  socialistic ;  why  should  we  drive 
any  there  before  the  full  measure  of  their  time,  and 
before  he  has  known  any  of  the  joys  of  life  ?  Life  is 
a  good  gift,  if  man  does  not  curse  it  with  selfishness 
and  folly. 


CHAPTEE    X. 

The  Checks  on  Over-Population. 

Section  1. — The  difficulty  of  over-population  is  one 
which  can  neither  be  evaded  nor  ignored.  At  the 
present  moment  it  does  not  arise  in  its  most  crucial 
form ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  condition  of 
our  underpaid,  we  shall  have  to  give  it  our  serious 
attention. 

At  this  stage  it  does  not  demand  the  same  full 
discussion,  as  in  such  a  society  as  we  are  now  con- 
sidering we  find  all  those  checks  on  the  excessive 
multiplying  of  our  species  which  our  greatest  econo- 
mists most  approve  of.  Let  us  only  cite  one  (Mill). 
His  pessimistic  views  on  this  subject,  as  regards 
modern  conditions,  are  so  well  known  that  we  may 
be  certain  he  is  the  last  one  to  express  too  favourable 
an  opinion  on  the  matter.  In  his  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  Book  II,  chap.  1,  sec.  3,  he  writes  as 
follows  : — 

"  Another  of  the  objections  to  Communism  is 
"  similar  to  that  so  often  urged  against  Poor  Laws ; 
"  that  if  every  member  of  the  communit}'  were  assured 
"  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  any  number  of  chil- 
"  dren,  on  the  sole  condition  of  willingness  to  work, 
"  prudential  restraint  on  multiplication  of  mankind 
"  would  be  at  an  end,  and  population  would  start 
"  forward  at  a  rate  which  would  reduce  the  com- 
"  munity,    through    successive    stages    of    nicreasing 
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"  discomfort,  to  actual  starvation.  There  would  cer- 
"  taiiily  be  much  ground  for  this  apprehension  if 
"  Communism  provided  no  motives  to  restraint  equiva- 
"  lent  to  those  which  it  would  take  away.  But 
"  Communism  is  precisely  the  state  of  things  in  which 
"  opinion  might  be  expected  to  declare  itself  with 
"  the  greatest  intensity  against  this  kind  of  selfish 
"  intemperance.  Any  augmentation  of  members  which 
"  diminished  the  comfort  or  increased  the  toil  of  the 
"  mass,  would  then  cause  (which  now  it  does  not) 
"  immediate  and  unmistakable  inconvenience  to  every 
"  individual  in  the  association — inconvenience  which 
"  could  not  then  be  imputed  to  the  avarice  of  employers 
"  or  the  unjust  privileges  of  the  rich.  In  such  altered 
"  circumstances  opinion  could  not  fail  to  reprobate, 
"  and,  if  reprobation  did  not  suffice,  to  repress  by 
"  penalties  of  some  description  this  or  any  other 
"  culpable  self-indulgence  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
"  munity.  The  communistic  scheme,  instead  of  being 
"  peculiarly  open  to  the  objection  drawn  from  the 
"  danger  of  over-population,  has  the  recommendation 
"  of  tending,  in  a  special  degree,  to  the  prevention  of 
"  the  evil." 

Mill's  general  Malthusian  views  on  the  subject  of 
population  are  so  widely  known,  that  his  is  the  strongest 
possible  authority  we  could  have.  There  are  the  schools 
who  believe  "the  more  the  better,"  "the  Lord  never 
"  sends  mouths  but  he  sends  meat,"  that  "be  fruitful 
"  and  multiply,"  is  a  Divine  ordinance,  without  anj^ 
qualification ;  and,  who,  from  their  very  premises,  fail  to 
convince  others  who  view  the  question  from  a  wholly 
different  standpoint.  But  Mill  is  none  of  these.  He 
believes  that  the  intelligence  given  us  is  as  much  to  be 
used  in  regulating  our  population  and  marriage  laws  as 
in  other  affairs  of  life,  and,  therefore,  his  opinion  must 
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carry  the  greatest  weight  with  all.  But,  further,  his 
arguments  are  satisfactory  in  themselves,  as  they  appeal 
to  our  reason ;  and  our  enquiry  will  be  how  his  principles 
can  be  best  reduced  to  practice. 

The  key  of  his  reasoning  is,  that  improvident  self- 
indulgence  causes  the  discomfort  of  all ;  and  it  is 
desirable  that  this  discomfort  should  be  the  direct  and 
immediate  result.  Spencer's  theory  of  punishment  is, 
that  wrong-doing  should  be  the  causa  causans  of  its 
own  retribution,  and  that  the  connection  should  be 
instant  and  obvious.  No  better  example  can  be  given 
than  the  misery  one  sometimes  experiences  when  he 
forgets  his  pocket-handkerchief.  Carelessness  and  its 
punishment  in  this  case  are  intimately  connected. 

These  principles  we  shall  be  able  to  give  the  utmost 
effect  to  in  our  city,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  consti- 
tution. By  dividing  the  people  into  sections,  meeting 
in  a  common  hall,  and  at  the  same  table,  we  are  able  to 
make  them  mutually  responsible  for  each  other's 
actions,  and  thus  give  public  opinion  the  greatest 
weight.  For  our  check  on  over-population  we  must  look 
to  greater  prudence  in  marrying — delaying  it  until 
the  parties  are  of  a  suitable  age,  and  in  preventing 
promiscuous  intercourse.  These  it  will  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  people  to  enforce. 

There  is  abundance  for  all,  provided  each  only 
requires  his  fair  proportion.  This  truth  will  be  brought 
home  in  the  strongest  way  possible.  Each  table  will 
be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  all  its  members.  If, 
therefore,  one  wants  more  than  his  share,  the  others 
will  have  to  go  with  less. 

The  economy  of  the  State  will  be  to  provide  for  all 
lawfully-begotten  children,  giving  to  each  its  place  and 
corresponding  rights.  In  the  case  of  illegitimate  children 
it  will  be  otherwise.     The  State  will  be  careful  that 
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such  children  do  not  suffer,  but  will  make  it  extremely 
unpleasant  for  the  parents.  In  the  first  place,  all  their 
table  will  suffer  generally ;  they  cannot  enjoy  the  same 
plenty  if  they  indiscriminately  add  to  their  numbers. 
They  are  responsible  for  one  another ;  and  if  they  had 
exercised  vigilance  the  disgrace  would  never  have  fallen 
upon  them.  Naturally,  if  all  their  messmates  suffer, 
the  actual  offenders  will  suffer  still  more.  Their  friends 
will  be  anything  but  amiably  disposed  to  them,  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  their  being  treated  with  undue 
leniency  by  them  or  their  chairman.  The  principle  of 
their  punishment,  and  the  reason  given  for  it,  will  be 
they  are  answerable  for  their  child,  and  must  attend  to 
it  and  provide  for  its  wants.  This  they  can  only  do  by 
working  longer  and  giving  up  all  amusements  in  con- 
sequence. It  may  be  argued  that  it  would  be  hard  on 
their  companions  to  have  to  suffer  for  their  ill-doing ; 
but,  unhappily,  in  this  world  the  innocent  do  have  to 
suffer  for  the  guilty.  Nor  in  this  case  would  they  be 
quite  so  innocent  as  would  at  first  sight  appear.  Many 
young  persons  would  keep  straight  if  they  were  dis- 
couraged by  their  elders  from  evil-doing,  instead  of 
encouraged,  and  knew  that,  instead  of  being  praised  and 
made  heroes  of,  they  would  be  jealously  watched.  But, 
further,  the  education  of  public  opinion  in  this  respect 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  and,  in  the  long  run,  the  com- 
munity would  more  benefit  than  suffer  from  such 
general  and  accepted  views  of  responsibility. 

To  still  further  strengthen  such  opinion,  to  make 
the  contrast  between  well-doing  and  ill-doing  still 
more  marked,  we  should  make  every  lawful  marriage 
the  occasion  of  festivities,  rejoicing,  and  mutual  con- 
gratulations. It  would  be  the  grand  event  of  a  young 
couple's  life ;  and  in  every  incident  attending  it  they 
would    find    pleasure    and    delight.      Unless    admitted 
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before,  which  would  rarely  be  the  case,  they  would  then 
take  their  place  as  responsible  citizens,  with  all  their 
privileges  and  duties.  They  would  have  a  right  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  their  chairman,  and  to  take  part  in 
all  discussions  affecting  the  general  welfare.  They 
would  have  a  house  and  garden  allotted  to  them,  and, 
in  due  course,  apprentices  would  be  assigned  to  them, 
for  them  to  educate,  and  who  would  act  as  their  servants. 
Then,  as  part  of  the  wedding  ceremony,  they  would  be 
given  a  delightful  holiday,  which  all  the  community 
would  unite  to  make  enjoyable.  Wherever  they  went 
they  would  be  cordially  welcomed,  and  the  old  and 
genial  superstition  would  be  revived — ■"  A  newly-wed 
couple  brings  luck  to  the  hearth."  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  these  privileges  would  be  denied  to  those  who 
had  formerly  misbehaved  themselves,  and  had  not 
received  a  clear  discharge.  Their  wedding  would  be  a 
matter  to  be  got  over  as  quickly  as  possible.  No  young 
people  would  be  entrusted  to  their  care  as  servants, 
their  house  would  be  given  them  grudgingly,  and  they 
would  be  denied  any  holiday  or  rejoicing.  They  would 
be  looked  at  askance,  as  no  better  than  they  should 
be,  and  instead  of  their  wedding  being  a  happy  event, 
it  would  be  a  very  sorrowful  affair  indeed. 

N.or  would  the  innocence  of  one  of  the  parties  secure 
exemption  from  the  penalties  of  breaking  the  laws.  It 
might  be  a  matter  for  special  consideration,  but  in  no 
case  would  such  parties  be  married  with  the  same 
rejoicings  as  those  who  had  lived  a  correct  life.  Thus 
both  sexes  would  be  anxious  not  only  about  their  own 
character,  but  also  that  of  the  other,  and  thus  virtue 
and  a  good  reputation  would  acquire  a  decided  market 
value. 

In  this  way,  then,  by  making  marriage  honourable, 
pleasurable,  and  desirable — by  delaying"  its  time  for  a 
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reasonable  period,  and  by  making  illegitimate  intercourse 
as  unpleasant  as  possible,  we  should,  as  indicated  by 
Mill,  find  a  sufficient  check  on  population  without  other 
measures  of  a  less  desirable  nature. 

Section  2. — The  next  great  moral  power  will  be 
education.  This  will  be  the  highest  possible  ;  and  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  put  the  State  to  any  further 
expense  in  the  matter.  Out  of  our  surplus  of  £4  6s.  per 
head  we  have  ample  to  pay  for  all  cost  of  teaching  and 
other  expense;  of  course,  the  schools  being  built  by 
the  people  themselves.  So  far  as  educated  people  were 
required  from  the  outside  world,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  pay  them  until  the  rising  generation  were  sufficiently 
advanced  to  act  as  teachers  in  their  place.  But  the 
amount  would  not  be  a  large  one.  A  salary,  as  such, 
would  not  be  given  them  ;  they  would  have  their  house 
and  living  provided  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  they 
required.  They  would  have  scholars  appointed  them 
to  be  their  servants,  in  whom,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
idea  would  be  inculcated  that  it  was  a  privilege,  and 
not  a  burden,  to  wait  on  their  masters  or  mistresses. 
They  would  be  treated  with  the  honour  and  respect 
their  responsible  positions  demanded,  and,  in  common 
with  all  citizens  desirous  of  returning  to  the  general 
world,  either  for  a  time  or  permanently,  would  be 
entitled  to  a  present,  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the 
city  and  value  of  their  services.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  thousands  of  well-educated  ladies 
and  gentlemen  on  these  terms.  And  other  inducements 
could  be  offered  them  in  the  way  of  holidays  and 
provision  for  foreign  travel. 

As  far  as  the  funds  permitted,  excursions  to  distant 
lands  would  be  encouraged,  as  for  educational  purposes 
and  giving  breadth  of  views  it  has  the  liighest  possible 
value.     So  with  entertainincr  stranmn-s  ;  it  has  the  most 
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beneficial  influence  on  those  who  receive  them ;  and, 
in  a  country  where  money  would  be  unknown,  travellers 
would  find  themselves  welcomed  and  made  at  home 
with  the  same  genial  hospitality  as  is  now  offered  by 
the  monks  of  St.  Bernard.  If,  on  leaving,  they  wished 
to  subscribe  to  the  funds  of  the  city,  it  would  be  their 
right  to  do  so ;  and  they  would  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  they  were  adding  to  the  means  which  would 
enable  their  hosts  themselves  to  travel  in  search  of 
amusement,  variety,  and  knowledge. 

But  I  do  not  think  I  need  continue  the  subject 
further,  the  advantages  of  education  are  too  obvious, 
and  not  its  least  is  that  it,  and  it  alone,  will  satis- 
factorily solve  the  question  of  population. 


CHAPTEE    XI. 

Steangers  at  the  Gate. — Their  Keception. 

Section  1. — If  we  once  surmount  the  initial  difficulties 
of  founding  our  city  and  of  securing  a  healthy  public 
opinion,  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  much  trouble 
with  new-comers  ;  they  would  rapidly  assimilate  with 
the  old  population,  and  find  their  place  in  a  busy  and 
thriving  community.  Their  first  impressions  would  be 
those  of  pleasure  ;  and  we  should  do  our  utmost  to 
make  them  contented  from  the  very  outset.  Our  very 
reception  of  them  would  be  one  of  welcome ;  and 
the  place  of  honour  amongst  our  volunteer-helpers — 
amongst  our  kindest  and  most  philanthropic  ladies — 
would  be  that  of  receiving  into  the  city  the  poor  outcasts 
of  the  world.  They  would  be  their  guests,  and  their 
utmost  endeavours  would  be  to  make  them  at  home. 
On  their  arrival,  they  would  be  entertained  with  a 
plentiful  repast,  which  would  not  be  thrown  at  them, 
as  if  they  were  dogs,  but  would  be  served  orderly  and 
tastefully,  as  if  they  were  invited  guests.  When  they 
had  finished,  they  would  be  next  taken  to  the  baths, 
but  l)aths  widely  differing  from  those  of  the  prisons  and 
workhouses  they  had  known.  They  would  be  tempting 
and  inviting,  and  to  one  who  had  just  well-dined,  neither 
unpleasant  nor  distasteful.  From  the  very  commence- 
ment, cleanliness  and  virtue  would  be  made  desirable. 
So  with  their  clothes  ;  they  would  give  up  their  old  and 
ragged  ones  to  be  destroyed,  more,  would  assist  in  their 
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destruction,  and  in  their  place  would  receive  new  and 
comfortable  ones.  Dressed  in  these,  well-fed  and  clean, 
a  visit  to  the  barber  would  complete  their  toilet ;  and 
then  they  would  be  incidentally  led  into  the  hall  of 
mirrors,  where,  for  the  first  time,  they  would  see  them- 
selves in  their  new  character  of  well-dressed  citizens, 
instead  of  evil-disposed  tramps.  We  can  imagine  the 
surprise  they  would  be  to  themselves  ;  and  few  would 
be  the  cases  where  they  would  not  desire  to  live  up  to 
their  appearance.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  ragged  child 
re-dressed  in  a  decent  suit?  The  effect  is  marvellous. 
Carlyle  is  not  altogether  ironical  in  his  essay  on  clothes ; 
and  there  is  no  little  truth  in  the  statement,  "  The  tailor 
makes  the  man."  No  doubt  the  effect  would  soon 
pass  off  if  the  wearer  returned  to  his  old  haunts  and 
companions ;  but,  in  a  new  community,  with  new 
surroundings  all  in  keeping  with  his  better  appearance, 
his  self-respect  would  strengthen,  and  his  whole 
character  improve. 

Such  a  proceeding  might,  perhaps,  be  termed 
dramatic,  or  a  theatrical  striving  after  effect,  perhaps 
unnecessary  in  some  cases,  and  most  certainly  requiring 
judgment  in  all,  but,  yet,  so  far  as  beneficial,  not  to  be 
omitted.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  opportunity 
for  sowing  good  impressions  and  strengthening  virtue. 
During  the  week  following  his  arrival,  or  even  for 
longer,  he  would  be  treated  as  a  guest,  and  during  that 
time  his  character,  proclivities,  and  talents  would  be 
carefully  studied.  The  time  would  not  be  lost.  Amongst 
our  volunteers  would  be  many  who  delight  in  giving 
instruction  and  interesting  their  fellow-men  with  useful 
knowledge.  They  would  act  as  guides ;  and  they 
would  take  these  new  people  over  the  city,  and  strive 
to  foster  an  intelligent  interest  in  them  in  all  they  saw. 
They  would  teach  them  how  their  food  and  luxuries 
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and  plenty  were  the  result  of  their  own  labours,  or  those 
of  their  mates.  Their  first  day  would  be  well  devoted 
to  showing  them  the  diiferent  stages  through  which 
their  food  passed — bread,  for  instance.  They  would 
begin  with  a  visit  to  the  great  railway  centres  where 
the  grain  was  brought  in  and  stored,  and  then  they 
would  follow  it  through  each  successive  stage  of  its 
manufacture — milling,  grinding,  and  baking — until  the 
completed  article  was  produced. 

I  am  only  indicating  a  course  of  education,  or  I 
should  show  how  an  intelligent  guide  would  improve 
such  occasion  by  taking  a  piece  of  bread  with  him, 
which,  with  the  butter  they  had  seen  churned,  and  the 
milk  they  had  seen  the  cow  give,  would  make  a  frugal 
but  sufficient  lunch.  From  the  making  of  their  food 
would  be  but  a  short  step  to  the  manufacture  of  their 
own  clothes,  and  our  visitor  would  next  be  shown  in  a 
siinilar  way  how  his  own  suit  had  actually  come  into 
existence.  He  would  be  intensely  interested ;  but 
what  would  be  impressed  on  him  would  be  that  every- 
thing he  liked  was  the  result  of  his  own  efforts.  Thus 
he  would  be  taken  over  the  city,  the  same  tale  would 
be  told  him  everywhere,  and  on  every  hand  he  would 
see  the  profit  and  the  pleasure  of  work.  The  work- 
rooms would  be  no  hateful  hells  of  putrid  air  and 
close-packing,  but  would  be  bright,  airy,  clean,  and 
beautiful  rooms,  where  the  hands  would  be  cheerful 
and  merry,  and  find  delight  in  their  industry.  Probably 
long  before  his  week  or  ten  days  had  passed  he  would 
be  anxious  not  to  avoid  his  share  of  labour,  but  to  take 
his  part  as  a  useful  member  of  Society.  Some  judgment 
would  be  required  in  assigning  him  his  place,  but  tact 
and  sympathy  would  do  much  to  overcome  the  difficulty, 
and  experience  would  soon  enable  us  to  put  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place. 
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We  must  remember  that,  with  few  exceptions,  all 
work  would  have  equally  pleasant  surroundings. 
Whether  it  is  road-making,  house-building,  writing, 
weaving,  sewing,  printing,  gardening,  or  attending  to 
the  dairies  and  poultry,  etc.,  all  are  equally  interesting  ; 
and  their  attractiveness  would  more  depend  on  indi- 
vidual temperament  than  the  actual  occupation  itself. 
As  far  as  any  work  was  particularly  disagreeable — and 
in  a  properly  ordered  city  there  would  be  very  little  of 
it — it  could  be  allotted  as  a  punishment  to  those  who 
broke  the  laws  of  the  community ;  but,  I  think,  as  a 
rule,  we  should  find  that  people  are  most  contented 
with  their  own  employments.  They  understand  them 
— they  are  used  to  them — and  they  have  less  trouble. 

As  the  chief  feature  of  the  age  is  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  results  of  labour,  we  can  with  increasing 
facility  allot  to  each  what  he  best  likes,  and  we  can, 
without  any  anxious  fear  of  impoverishment,  consult 
individual  tastes  and  eccentricities.  In  short,  we  can 
devote  our  whole  energies  and  attention  to  the  one 
end — improving  man  himself,  and  cultivating  his  taste 
for  the  beautiful,  the  true,  and  good.  In  this,  as  a 
nation,  we  shall  find  our  truest  delight  and  most 
enduring  good  ;  and  before  another  century  has  run  its 
course  it  will  be  the  pride  of  all  that  nature  everywhere 
is  beautiful  and  man  everywhere  content. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

"  Idealism." 

In  the  most  lovely  part  of  the  kingdom  would  I  found 
our  new  city,  the  city  of  the  new  century.  In  my 
imagination  I  have  already  traversed  every  foot  of  it, 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  me  and  delightful.  It  is  to  nobly 
inaugurate  the  century  of  the  beautiful.  Let  us,  for 
awhile,  visit  it  together ;  and,  first,  we  will  approach 
it  by  our  newly-made  line  which  connects  it  with 
the  great  world. 

What  an  impressive  sight  is  one  of  our  magnificent 
engines  as  it  comes  whirling  along,  more  irresistible 
than  a  simoom.  In  it  we  see  the  emblem  of  the 
times — rugged  overpowering  might.  The  fascination 
of  these  giants  over  me  has  never  lessened  since  the 
day,  when  a  boy,  the  Irish  mail  first  thundered  by  me. 
They  are  worthy  horses  to  bring  us  to  the  gates  of 
our  city  of  the  future.  Part  of  the  journey  we  have 
travelled  faster  than  eagles  fly,  seventy  miles  an  iiour. 
As  we  reach  our  journey's  end  we  are  much  impressed. 
The  architect  of  our  city  has  had  a  keen  eye  to  effect, 
and,  as  we  approach,  the  city  discovers  itself  in  all  its 
loveliness.  Our  terminus  is  on  a  slight  eminence,  and 
in  the  valley  on  our  left  is  a  beautiful  lake  dotted  with 
islands,  and  round  its  slopes  are  beautiful  forests  and 
lovely  lawns.  It  is  part  of  the  great  water  scheme, 
the  njost  pei'fect  in  the  world,  and  is  the  overflow  of 
the  reservoir  in  the  hills,  which  supplies  the  people 
with    water  for  di-inkuig  ami   domestic  purposes.     As 
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our  eyes  grow  accustomed  to  the  distance,  we  dis- 
tinguish sails  and  rowing  boats,  and  find  it  is  a 
favourite  resort  for  bathing  and  fishing.  Bathing,  we 
learn,  is  an  especial  passion  with  the  people,  almost  as 
great  as  it  was  with  the  Romans  of  the  ancient  world. 
At  our  journey's  end  we  leave  our  train,  and  are 
speedily  transferred,  with  our  baggage,  into  a  convey- 
ance by  the  side  of  the  platform,  which,  we  observe, 
has  neither  horses  nor  other  visible  means  of  locomo- 
tion. But  it  carries  its  own  electric  motor,  and  is 
capable  of  a  possible  speed  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
an  hour.  We  have  a  journey  of  ten  miles  before  us, 
for  we  have  a  circuitous  route  to  travel,  as  our  lodgings 
are  on  one  of  the  highest  hills.  But  we  fly  along 
smoothly  and  swiftly,  on  a  perfect  road,  through  colon- 
nades of  glorious  trees,  then  by  the  side  of  a  mountain 
stream,  seeing  here  beautiful  cottages  with  well-stocked 
gardens,  and  there  a  lovely  little  church  or  hall,  until 
we  reach  our  destination,  with  sad  regrets  our  journey 
is  ended.  But  only  for  a  moment.  Our  pinnacle  of 
vantage  has  been  well  chosen,  and  from  it  we  obtain  a 
glorious  view  of  the  whole  city ;  everything"  has  been 
designed  with  a  view  to  striking  effect,  and  with  an 
eye  to  the  utmost  possible  beauty.  Power  is  cheap 
and  plentiful  in  this  iron  age,  but  sentiment,  delicacy, 
and  sweetness  need  fostering  care.  On  the  one  hand 
we  see,  in  the  distance,  the  slopes  of  mountains,  sheep- 
walks  and  pasture  grounds  for  cattle,  and  forest  trees, 
the  home  of  thousands  of  beautiful  singers  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  valley,  we  see  the  pretty  mill  and 
hundreds  of  picturesque  little  cottages,  all  suggesting 
comfort,  cleanliness,  and  abundance.  Far  away  to  the 
right  we  see  acres  and  acres  of  well-tilled  land,  where 
potatoes  and  garden  produce  are  grown,  and  here  and 
there  the  various  homesteads  and  farmhouses  where 
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the  producers  live.  Beyond  the  lake,  which  glitters 
like  a  sea  of  silver,  but  hidden  by  the  hills,  we  see  the 
smoke  rising  from  a  forge  worthy  of  a  Cyclops.  Its 
arrangements  are  the  envy  of  the  mechanical  world. 
Here  is  made  all  the  machinery,  electrical  plant, 
carriages,  rails,  and  other  metal -work  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  the  most  up-to-date  machine-shop  in 
the  world,  and  its  pride  is  not  the  cheapness  of  its 
work,  but  its  perfection.  Already  large  prices  are 
offered  for  its  productions,  because  its  quality  is  known 
and  needs  no  guarantee ;  but  it  supplies  no  market. 
And  so  with  every  industry  throughout  the  city,  and 
when  the  day  comes  for  the  State  to  withdraw  its 
allowance,  it  will  start  with  a  goodwill  that  will  be 
worth  far  more  than  the  grant  once  allowed.  In  the 
meantime  its  people  only  strive  after  excelling,  but  they 
would  like  to  make  gifts  in  return  for  the  nation's 
bounty.  They  are  already  the  contrivers  of  many 
valuable  inventions,  and  many  a  poor  man  with  only  an 
idea,  but  that  a  valuable  one,  has  found  a  welcome  here, 
and  seen  the  fancies  of  his  imagination  become  actual 
and  useful  realities.  With  these  he  has  endowed  the 
city,  and  the  world  is  richer  for  its  enterprise.  The 
carriage  we  rode  in  was  the  long-cherished  design 
of  a  foreman,  who  refused  to  sell  it  for  the  pittance  his 
engineering  firm  offered,  but  who,  in  his  delight  at  its 
being  carried  out,  readily  gave  it  to  the  people  he  had 
lived  with  and  loved.  But  he  has  no  patent.  What- 
ever the  city  produces  is  for  the  good  of  all,  and  some 
return  for  the  endowment  they  receive  from  the  State. 
Still  this  does  not  prevent  other  thinkers  and  inventors 
seeking  its  friendly  assistance.  True,  only  glory  is  to 
be  got,  but  there  is  no  risk  of  ruin  and  bankruptcy, 
or,  worse,  the  misery  of  seeing  another  steal  the 
results  of  a  life's  work. 
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And  in  the  general  publicity  of  enquiries  and  inves- 
tigations there  is  the  greatest  benefit,  and  many  a 
good  suggestion  has  been  made  by  an  onlooker  which 
has  saved  hours  of  useless  toil.  But  this  is  only  a 
sample  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the  community.  In 
every  branch  of  literature,  science,  and  art  there  is 
the  same  craving  for  progress.  A  new  discovery  or 
invention  is  the  cause  of  the  greatest  excitement,  and, 
in  being  the  hero  of  the  hour,  the  happy  individual  is 
compensated  for  hours  of  toil.  So,  also,  the  genius 
that  produces  the  picture  of  the  age  reaches  the 
summit  of  his  ambition  when  his  masterpiece  receives 
the  place  of  honour  in  the  great  Hall  of  Welcome,  so 
called  from  its  being  the  place  of  entertainment  of 
strangers  and  new  comers.  Nor  is  his  work  selfish 
or  isolated.  His  influence  pervades  the  community. 
His  suggestions  and  touches  give  refinement  and 
grace  to  articles  in  daily  use,  and  the  people  delight 
in  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  and  true. 
Nature  is  prolific  ;  man  excels  in  power  ;  the  only 
scope  for  his  development  is  in  sentiment  and  feeling. 
This  is  the  teaching  of  their  poets  and  orators,  and  it 
finds  an  answering  echo  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 
With  them  the  day  of  fighting  is  passed  ;  it  is  the  day  of 
love,  sympathy,  and  mutual  assistance.  Their  delight 
in  life  is  the  happiness  of  each  other ;  and  truly  the 
most  subtle,  sweet,  and  precious  enjoyment  is  that  of 
cheerful  comrades. 

There  are  better  things  than  gold  in  this  existence 
of  ours  ;  there  are  better  things  even  than  worldly 
honour  ;  there  is  even  a  better  thing  than  knowledge ; 
and  it  is  love — love  of  one's  neighbours,  love  for  one's 
neighbours,  and  love  for  one's  self — the  love  that 
leadeth  to  righteousness.  Knowledge  is  excellent,  but 
knowledge  without  love  is  the  frost   that    turns   the 
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heart  to  an  icicle  ;  with  love  it  is  the  fertilizer  that 
makes  the  world  a  smiling  paradise. 

Here  let  me  finish  my  imaginary  visit  to  our  new 
city.  It  is  only  imaginary  ;  is  it  impossible  ?  In 
what  single  respect "?  Why  should  we  not  found  such 
a  city  ?  and  if  we  so  found  it,  why  should  it  not  be  a 
beautiful  one  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  the  great  work 
of  a  great  nation  '?  I  cannot  disabuse  my  mind  of  our 
enormous  mightiness  ;  why  then  should  we  not  design 
our  schemes  on  a  scale  according  with  our  grandeur  ? 

Greater  changes  than  any  of  these  here  suggested 
have  already  taken  place  in  the  single  reign  of  our 
beloved  Queen.  The  Victorian  age  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful the  world  has  ever  seen.  Our  advancement  in 
material  comforts  and  moral  improvement  has  been 
such  as  has  never  before  been  known,  For  the  latter 
we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  grand  example  of  our 
glorious  Sovereign,  who,  in  her  determination  to  put 
down  immorality  and  intemperance  amongst  those 
privileged  to  associate  w4th  her,  has  done  more  for  the 
good  of  her  country  than  any  other  reformer.  Then 
let  the  closing  scenes  of  a  great  life  be  upon  a  nation  in 
which  all  her  subjects  have  a  sufficiency,  and  in  which 
poverty  and  wretchedness  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Let 
our  new  city  of  the  future — the  city  of  the  coming 
century — be  associated  with  all  that  is  best  in  our  nation 
and  constitution  ;  be  associated  with  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  idealistic  in  nature ;  be  associated  with  all  that  is 
just  and  good  in  human  institutions ;  and,  above  all, 
be  associated  with  the  undying  loyalty  of  us,  a  grateful 
people,  to  the  mistress  of  our  hearts,  our  Sovereign 
Lady  the  Queen. 


BOOK     III. 

CHAPTEK    I. 

The    Underpaid. 

The  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  underpaid 
is  the  solution  that  the  aristocracy  of  labour  have 
discovered  for  themselves — Trades  Unionism.  I  am 
not  sure  that,  having  provided  for  our  unemployed, 
any  further  measures  for  dealing  with  our  underpaid 
are  really  necessary.  We  have  established  a  minimum 
of  comfort  for  our  poor,  and  none  would  be  satisfied 
with  less.  But  we  prefer  to  encourage  individualism  ; 
we  wish  to  establish  a  balance  of  forces  to  keep  all 
our  population  in  that  condition  of  life  where  they 
will  be  best  contented. 

There  would  be  two  ways  of  establishing  such 
Trades  Unions.  First,  for  the  Trades  Union  Congress 
to  extend  to  the  poor  their  help,  financial  and  other- 
wise, and  organise  them,  and  make  one  common  cause 
with  all  labour.  It  would  be  to  their  interest,  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  it  would  be  to  their  interest 
to  find  work  for  the  unemployed  in  the  way  I  have 
suggested.  It  would  prevent  competition.  If  Trades 
Unions  would  have  all  their  members  comfortable, 
they  must  make  all  other  workers  comfortable  as  well. 
But  the  objections  to  this  course  is  that  the  results 
would  only  be  obtained  after  strikes,  quarrels,  and 
endless  misery  ;  whilst  the  proper  authority  to  inter- 
fere is  the  State,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  all  its 
people  happy,  as  far  as  it  can,  by  reasonable  measures. 
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What  I  propose  it  should  do  is  simply  to  establish 
workshops  in  every  industry,  and  there  pay  the 
minimum  wage  that  the  nation  feels  any  person 
willing  to  work  ought  to  be  able  to  earn.  At  present 
it  is  three  farthings  an  hour.  This  is  a  disgrace.  It  has 
been  reached  by  competition  ;  it  is  not  determined  by 
intrinsic  value  ;  it  is  simply  the  lowest  wage  on  which 
people  can  exist.  Tea  and  toast.  Indiscriminate 
charity  is  little  use ;  it  simply  lowers  the  wage  paid. 
All  this  we  have  seen  fully  worked  out  in  our  first 
Book  when  dealing  with  the  theory  of  competition. 
Old  economists  are  terribly  afraid  of  any  system  of 
State-paid  labour. 

Now,  surely  if  the  State  paid  double  or  treble  this 
minimum  there  could  be  no  very  great  risk  run.  I  admit 
that  if  the  State  offers  the  best  employment,  there  is  a 
danger ;  but  not  if  it  offers  the  worst,  or  the  worst 
that  in  a  rich  country  one  man  ought  to  offer  another. 
But  at  first  we  will  be  cautious  ;  we  will  only  pay 
treble.  If  this  proves  satisfactory,  we  will  then  raise 
the  standard.  In  the  meantime  we  will  suppose  the 
limit  treble  three  farthings  an  hour,  or  twopence- 
farthing.  Only  twopence-farthing  an  hour,  you  say  ! 
is  that  the  total  of  your  magnificent  scheme?  Well, 
twopence-farthing  is  a  paradise  to  those  only  earning 
three  farthings  ;  and,  as  you  would  give  more,  you  will 
earnestly  support  giving  only  so  much.  In  providing 
this  rate  of  wage  we  must  take  two  precautions  : — 

1. — We  must  not  permit  outside  workers  to  enter 
such  industries. 

2. — The  State  must  not  dispose  of  its  wares  in  the 

open  market, 

as  the  result  of  permitting  outside  workers  to  enter 

such  industries  W(nild  be  to  glut  the  market  and  lower 

the    prices,   so    tliat    the    whole    trade   would   oidy   be 
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carried  on  at  a  ruinous  loss.  The  taxes  would  be 
enormous  ;  therefore  it  would  be  necessary  to  limit  all 
such  work  to  those  actually  engaged  in  it.  The  un- 
employed must  be  found  work  in  other  directions. 
This  we  have  provided  for ;  and  here  we  see  the  absolute 
necessity  for  every  reform  in  the  condition  of  our  poor 
being  national  and  comprehensive.  The  whole  works 
in  and  out  like  a  complicated  machine,  where,  if  any 
part  be  out  of  order,  the  whole  is  useless,  and  all 
must  be  commenced  and  carried  on  together.  If  we 
do  not  provide  for  our  unemployed,  no  system  of 
State-paid  labour  is  practicable  ;  over-production  will 
simply  smash  the  market,  and  result  in  ruinous  loss  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  provide  for  our  unem- 
ployed and  neglect  our  underpaid,  we  shall  have 
thousands  and  thousands  on  our  hands,  who  will  rush 
from  every  industry  in  the  natural  expectation  of  im- 
proving their  condition.  So  every  local  scheme  must 
fail,  because  the  poor  from  all  Great  Britain  will  flock 
to  the  place,  and  the  attempt  will  be  swamped  by  want 
of  means.  To  one  of  these  reasons  the  failure  of 
every  scheme  on  these  lines  may  be  traced,  and  not  by 
any  means  of  a  necessity  to  the  unsoundness  of  the 
schemes  themselves. 

The  second  requisite  is  that  the  State  shall  not  put 
its  wares  on  the  open  market.  It  is  obvious  that  if  it 
sold  them  to  the  public  direct,  it  could  easily  under- 
sell all  other  producers.  In  disposing  of  them  it  must 
simply  sell  them  to  those  engaged  in  the  trade  at  cost 
price,  making  due  provision  against  being  cheated,  or, 
by  means  of  knock-outs  and  such-like  frauds,  being 
compelled  to  sell  at  a  loss.  In  this  way  the  State  acting 
as  an  employer  of  labour,  would  only  have  the  same 
results  as  if  other  masters  had  more  hands,  and  would 
cause  little  or  no  disturbance  in  the  general  market. 
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Again  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  under  conditions 
such  as  these  there  ought  to  be  no  loss  at  all.  Every 
industry  ought  to  provide  a  living  wage  to  those  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Government 
shops  should  prove  an  exception  ;  in  fact,  their  result 
should  only  be  to  reduce  this  principle  to  practice. 
They  would,  in  a  simple,  certain  way,  secure  a  rise  in 
wages  by  there  always  being  open  to  workers  an  alter- 
native employment,  and  in  this  manner  the  maximum 
of  benefit  would  be  secured  with  the  minimum  of 
friction.  Further,  without  any  serious  difficulty,  they 
could  be  inaugurated  to-morrow.  All  that  would  be 
necessary  would  be  for  the  State  to  buy  up  some 
existing  works,  establish  the  proprietor  as  manager, 
put  a  notice  in  the  window,  and  the  practical  part  of 
the  scheme  would  be  accomplished.  It  would  not  be 
very  expensive,  nor  would  it  employ  very  many  hands. 
It  would  not  be  very  expensive,  for  the  State  should 
get  nearly  as  much  return  for  its  wages  as  any  other 
master.  Nor  would  it  employ  very  many  hands,  for 
after  the  first  rush  was  over  the  tendency  would  be  for 
masters  to  give  rather  higher  prices  than  the  State  in 
order  to  secure  their  workpeople.  The  probability 
would  be  that  the  State,  as  the  worst  paymaster,  would 
only  get  the  worst  hands,  and  when  trade  was  brisk 
might  easily  get  none  at  all ;  but  this  is  as  it  should  be, 
for  having  once  establislied  a  niininnnn  we  wish  the 
State  to  then  interfere  as  little  as  possible.  And  it  is 
probable  that  the  trade  would  be  brisk  and  the  demand 
foi'  hands  great.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  a 
thousand  W()rk})eople  paid  thrc^e  farthings  an  hour 
would  not  produce  any  more  because  they  were  paid 
twopence-farthing,  but  rather  less — that  is,  so  far  as 
we  consider  the  mere  question  of  wage.  The  increased 
intelligence  and  enei'gy — the   result   of   better  food — 
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would  make  a  great  difference  in  their  productive 
powers ;  but  as  regards  mere  wages,  the  increase  would 
result  in  less  production,  and  not  in  more.  To  earn 
4s.  6d.  a  week  at  three  farthings  an  hour  the  worker 
would  have  to  labour  twelve  hours  a  day.  If  they 
were  paid  twopence-farthing  they  might  easily  prefer  to 
only  work  eight  hours  instead  and  still  earn  9s.  Thus, 
as  we  have  said,  their  production  would  be  less,  prices 
would  increase  ;  they  and  their  employers  would 
benefit,  and,  in  common  with  such  employers,  the  State, 
should  not  only  pay  its  way,  but  make  a  profit,  if  so  de- 
sired— that  is,  if  it  could  obtain  any  hands  to  work  for 
it  at  all.  As  it  alone  of  all  employers  could  not  in- 
crease its  rate  of  payment,  this  would  be  a  very  likely 
contingency. 

In  conclusion,  the  result  of  the  State  thus  paying  a 
minimum  wage  would  be  that  it  would  perform  the 
functions  of  a  scientific  trades  union,  just  in  principle 
and  fair  in  its  dealings,  and  thus  in  a  simple  and  effec- 
tive manner  would  alleviate  the  condition  of  our  under- 
paid, and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  sympathy  of  the 
whole  nation.  Everyone  would  benefit,  and  all  would 
co-operate.  The  poorest  of  our  country  would  benefit ; 
their  wages  would  be  trebled.  The  rich  would  benefit. 
There  would  not  be  the  heartaches  there  now  are  at 
the  sight  of  so  much  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  the  little 
extra  prices  they  would  have  to  pay  in  a  few  instances 
would  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  an  easy 
conscience.  The  nation  as  a  whole  would  benefit,  for 
no  nation  can  have  a  large  body  of  its  people  starved, 
wretched  and  miserable  and  be  healthy.  The  whole  of 
the  labour  world  would  benefit :  the  men,  as  it  would 
lessen  competition,  and  instead  of  having  to  protect 
themselves  against  non-unionists  by  rather  more  than 
gentle  persuasions,  it  would  ensure  all  being  occupied 
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at  a  fair  rate ;  the  masters,  because  low  wages  are 
equally  disastrous  to  them. 

On  the  other  side  the  only  consequence  would  be 
that  for  a  few  articles  we  should  have  to  pay  rather 
more  than  present  prices,  but  the  money  would  be  well 
spent,  and  we  need  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  this 
direction.  No  one  in  England  wishes  to  profit  by 
sweated  labour,  and  there  is  not  a  man  but  would  wish 
God-speed  to  any  reasonable  proposal  that  would  secure 
a  little  brighter  and  happier  life  to  the  miserable, 
underpaid  poor  of  our  great  cities. 

Section  2. — If  we  had  only  to  consider  our  own 
country  we  should  have  little  further  to  discuss  ;  but  as 
it  is  there  are  several  questions  of  the  highest  moment 
which  we  must  look  into  and  examine. 

The  first  of  these  is  foreign  competition.  In  other 
words,  that  our  people,  with  their  wages  artificially 
raised  at  home,  would  be  beaten  out  of  the  market  by 
other  underpaid  workers  abroad. 

The  second  is  the  moral  results  on  the  people  of 
raising  their  wages,  involving  the  question  of  {a)  tem- 
perance, and  {h)  the  Malthusian  doctrine  of  population. 

In  this  section  we  will  deal  with  the  first — foreign 
competition.  How  can  we,  paying  twopence-farthing 
per  hour,  compete  with  foreigners  paying  only  three 
farthings?  That  is,  how  can  we,  keeping  our  people  in 
a  state  of  comfort,  compete  with  other  nations  keeping 
their  people  in  a  state  of  starvation.  This  question 
has  been  asked  again  and  again,  and  whilst  every  one 
appealing  to  his  limited  individual  experience  says  it 
cannot  be  done,  the  country  as  a  whole  says  it  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done. 

Take  one  example — shipping.  Our  i-ate  of  wages  is 
much  higher  than  the  rate  paid  by  many  other  coun- 
tries ;   but,  still,  what  is  the  result? 
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In  1842,  our  nominal  tonnage  was  3,311,000  out  of 
a  total  of  9,380,000,  rather  more  than  a  third.  In  1860, 
it  was  5,713,000  out  of  a  total  of  16,600,000,  still  rather 
more  than  a  third  ;  and  in  1888,  it  was  9,050,000  out  of 
a  total  of  21,682,000,  approximating  to  nearly  a  half  of 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.*  As  I  have  before  said, 
I  do  not  approve  of  the  use  of  mathematical  formula^ 
in  economical  discussions,  but  if  ever  an  equation  of 
labour  might  be  given,  it  might  be  in  this  case,  and 
would  be  as  follows  :— The  product  of  high  wages  x 
intelligence  x  machinery  x  cheap  food  ^-  in  ultimate 
cost  the  product  of  low  wages  x  dulled  intellects 
x  a  starvation  diet.  This  is  not  exact,  not  even  cor- 
rect, though  a  great  deal  more  so  than  many  other 
similar  statements  in  similar  form,  but  can  be  put 
more  accurately,  that  high  wages  paid  for  intelligent 
labour,  assisted  with  machinery,  can  generally  hold  its 
own  against  the  w^orst  paid  labour  in  the  world. 

We  remember  Brassey's  experience  in  building 
foreign  railways,  and  the  good,  brawny,  well-fed 
Britisher  was  worth  his  extra  cost.  No  man  can  be 
efficient  except  on  plentiful  food,  and  the  greater  part  of 
a  workman's  wages  goes  in  providing  such  food.  If 
we  want  good  work  from  our  people,  we  must  suffi- 
ciently feed  them  to  sustain  their  vitality  and  vigour. 
Starved  labour  must  be  unprofitable.  When  we  look 
at  human  beings  as  so  many  machines  that  go  if  they 
only  have  life,  it  seems  that  doubling  their  wage  adds 
to  the  cost,  and  allows  cheaper  labour  to  oust  it; 
and  yet,  in  every  manufacture,  we  see  old  or  obsolete 
machinery  will  not  pay,  and  is  replaced  with  other 
embodying  the  best  and  most  recent  improvements. 
Then  why  should  a  poor,  ill-fed,  weary  human  machine 
(pardon  the  simile)  pay  any  better  ?    Why  not  make  it 

=:Mulhall,  p.  521. 
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an  up-to-date  machine — bright,  vigorous  and  healthy, 
and  from  pure  motives  of  economy?  You  cannot  run 
an  engine  to  pay  on  half  fuel ;  why  should  it  be  more 
profitable  to  run  a  poor  sempstress  on  half  food  ? 

For  these  reasons  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that,  even 
if  we  paid  our  sweated  labour  better,  that  we  could  not 
hold  our  own  easily  against  foreign  manufacturers. 
But  well-fed  labour  has  a  further  great  advantage  over 
ill-fed  labour,  in  the  superior  quality  it  produces,  and, 
as  I  have  before  pointed  out,  I  am  confident  that 
quality  is  to  be  the  predominant  feature  of  all  future 
trade.  Here,  I  think,  we  could  act  fairly,  and  greatly 
benefit  our  own  people,  by  a  slight  extension  of  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act,  by  requiring  all  goods  made 
abroad  to  be  distinctly  labelled  and  sold  by  the  retailer 
as  such  foreign-made  goods,  throwing  on  him  the 
burden  of  proof  that  he  so  sold  them.  This  would  be 
merely  carrying  out  the  true  principle  of  trade — "  Sell 
what  you  like,  but  tell  no  lies."  If  this  were  done,  I 
do  not  think  any  other  preliminary  precautions  would 
be  needed.  We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  it  is  the  key 
of  our  modern  political  economy  that  man's  power  is 
three  times  as  great  now  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  This  is  a  grand  fact,  giving  the  utmost  pro- 
bability of  success  to  every  attempt  to  improve  and 
elevate  the  conditions  and  habits  of  our  masses. 

Section  3. — I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  subject  here, 
for  other  reasons  also  satisfy  me  we  can  make  the 
experiment  with  perfect  safety.  Supposing  superior 
work,  resulting  from  superior  living,  should  not  enable 
us  to  hold  our  own,  and  that  foreign  cheap  labour 
should  kill  these  particular  industries,  what  policy 
could  we  adopt  to  neutralise  such  competition? 

Three  courses  would  be  open  to  us     1st.  We  could 
exclude  such  goods  entirely.    2nd.  We  could  assist  our 
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home  producers  with  bounties.  8rd.  We  could  organise 
other  employment.  And  as  to  the  first.  For  many 
reasons  I  think  protection  ought  to  only  be  the  last 
desperate  resource  when  all  others  have  failed.  There 
is  not  a  doubt  that  free  trade  is  one  of  the  greatest 
civilising  principles  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  for 
England  it  is  of  paramount  importance.  We  have 
vast  colonies  and  dependencies.  The  one  reason  why 
the  rest  of  the  civilised  world  approve  of  our  continued 
possession  of  them  is  that  they  know  that  they  can 
trade  there  as  freely  as  if  they  were  British  born  ;  they 
can  live  there  as  securely  as  in  their  own  land,  and 
they  can  go  to  our  courts  of  law  and  get  even  and 
impartial  justice.  W"e  rule  and  administer  not  solely 
for  our  own  interests,  but  for  those  of  all  mankind. 
Again  I  repeat,  with  man's  increased  powers,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  scheme  and  contrive  how  to  get  the 
last  penny  out  of  every  transaction  ;  there  is  abundance 
for  us  and  all  the  world.  But  though  unnecessary,  I 
still  think  that  Adam  Smith  has  demonstrated  beyond 
argument  that  free  trade  alone  secures  the  greatest 
return  from  labour. 

Personally,  I  cannot  see  where  the  break  in  the 
following  chain  of  argument  comes  in.  It  would  not 
benefit  a  nation  to  refuse  a  million  sterling  in  repay- 
ment of  a  loan.  It  would  not  benefit  a  nation  to  refuse 
a  million  sterling  annually  if  paid  as  the  interest  on  a 
loan.  It  would  not  benefit  a  nation  to  refuse  a  million 
sterling,  if  paid  as  the  interest  of  a  loan,  because  the 
interest  was  at  a  very  high  rate.  It  would  not  benefit 
a  nation  to  refuse  a  million  sterling  because  the  rate  of 
interest  was  so  high  that  it  practically  was  paid  for  a 
most  inadequate  consideration  or  none  at  all.  It  would 
not  benefit  a  nation  to  refuse  such  million  because  it 
was  given  as  a  gift  pure  and  simple.  It  would  not 
Ll 
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benefit  a  nation  to  refuse  such  gift  because  it  took  the 
form  of  an  allowance  off  goods,  i.e.,  if  produce  worth 
two  millions  were  sold  to  us  for  one.  It  would  not 
benefit  a  nation  to  refuse  such  gift  because  it  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  labour  that  produced  it  was  intrin- 
sically worth  two  millions,  but  was  only  paid  one.  It 
would  not  benefit  a  nation  to  refuse  such  gift  because, 
though  worth  two  millions  to  them,  and  would  cost 
them  two  millions  to  replace,  yet,  owing  to  the  advan- 
tages of  nature,  it  was  only  worth  one  million  to  those 
who  made  the  gift. 

Applying,  then,  these  principles,  how  will  it  benefit 
us  to  refuse  goods  merely  because  their  producers  are 
underpaid?  Why  refuse  the  present  in  this  form  when 
we  would  not  refuse  it  if  in  gold?  Possibly,  as  the 
present  is  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  nation  as  a 
whole  might  give  up  part  in  the  way  of  bounties  to 
those  who  suffer,  that  is  unless  they  can  find  them 
something  better  to  do. 

So  why  refuse  the  present  because  it  is  in  the  form 
of  bounty-assisted  merchandise?  For  instance,  how 
can  it  prejudice  us  Continental  manufacturers  making 
us  a  present  of  ^^500, 000  worth  of  sugar  every  year? 
What  difference  does  it  make  that  it  is  distributed 
over  a  number  of  tons  ? 

The  result  is  we  are  enjoying  1,800,000  tons  a  year, 
and  the  French  limit  themselves  to  400,000.  Does  the 
gift  throw  our  people  out  of  work  ?  On  the  contrary, 
for  every  one  we  should  have  had  producing  sugar,  we 
have  two  manufacturing  it  into  sweets,  confectionery, 
and  other  beneficial  luxuries.  If  some  of  our  depen- 
dencies really  suffer  from  this  gift,  then,  without  im- 
poverishing ourselves,  we  can  make  them  a  small 
present  annually  out  of  what  other  nations  so  bounti- 
fully pi-ovide  us  with. 
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Do  the  Americans  benefit  by  refusing  our  cheap 
iron  ?  Owing  to  natural  advantages  what  may  only  be 
worth  a  million  to  us  would  be  worth  two  to  them. 
But,  no ;  they  will  not  have  our  present.  They  are 
frightened  it  might  deprive  their  people  of  employment, 
and,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world, 
have  not  the  ingenuity  to  find  their  people  something 
more  profitable  to  do.  I  cannot  understand  their  posi- 
tion. They  do  not  wish  to  be  self-contained ;  they  do 
not  wish  to  shut  themselves  oE  from  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  they  wish  to  do  a  foreign  trade.  Take  their 
relations  with  ourselves,  for  instance.  They  send  us 
a  vast  amount  of  cereals  every  year,  and  they  wish  to 
send  them.  Then  what  do  they  want  in  return?  I 
asked  this  question  of  a  most  intelligent  Republican. 
He  wanted  something,  I  supposed,  and  we  had  no  gold, 
or  if  we  had  he  did  not  want  that.  He  has  not  yet 
given  me  an  answer,  and  I  cannot  imagine  one. 

But  if  other  nations  deprive  their  people  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  sell  us  their  commodities  below 
cost,  and  we  accept  them,  what  does  it  mean  ?  It  does 
not  mean  that  we  must  pay  our  workers  as  badly  to 
compete  with  them.  It  means,  if  other  nations  will  be 
our  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  we  must 
accommodate  them  and  find  superior  work  for  our  own 
population.  These,  being  of  a  finer  quality,  will  be 
fancy  articles,  and  will  command  fancy  prices  all  over 
the  world.  For  instance,  Sheffield  cutlery.  It  is 
prized  abroad  not  because  it  is  cheap,  but  because  it  is 
excellent.  The  world  insists  on  doing  for  us  the 
drudgery  of  life :  we  in  return  will  provide  the  world 
with  the  refinements.  We  will  put  power,  beauty,  and 
sentiment  into  our  work,  and  these  will  never  want  a 
market.  Necessaries  are  so  easily  produced  to-day 
that  goods  will  be  prized  for  other  qualities,  and  the 
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better,  freer,  more  educated,  and  more  efficient  our 
people  the  more  certainly  will  we  hold  the  trade  of  the 
future  as  we  have  held  the  trade  of  the  past.  The 
forecast  is  and  must  be  bright.  With  nature  so  gene- 
rous, the  world  will  want  something  superior  to  two- 
penny calicoes  and  shoddy  cloths.  Quality  will  be  a 
worthy  accompaniment  of  grace  in  the  coming  century 
— the  Century  of  the  Beautiful. 

It  is  strange,  however  we  approach  the  question  of 
our  poor,  we  can  never  logically  arrive  at  a  really  un- 
satisfactory conclusion,  and  the  reason  is  simply  that 
it  is  better  to  have  people  industrious  rather  than  idle, 
and  that  if  they  are  industrious  they  can  more  than 
provide  for  their  own  wants. 

Now,  again,  let  us  consider  if  bounties  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  so  industrious.  So  far  as  bounties 
are  to  foster  a  foreign  trade  they  simply  come  to  this  : 
in  order  that  our  people  may  work  we  are  prepared  to 
make  other  nations  considerable  presents  every  year. 
Before  adopting  this  remedy  I  think  we  shall  want  to 
satisfy  ourselves  it  is  really  necessary. 

But  so  far  as  they  are  to  foster  a  home  trade  the 
results  will  be  slightly  different.  The  money  will 
remain  in  the  country,  and  it  will  simply  be  that  one 
section  of  the  public  will  subscribe  to  the  necessities  of 
the  other.  It  will  simply  be  taking  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  those  who  can  afford  it  to  give  it  to  those 
who  are  now  grievously  underpaid,  and  may  be  but  a 
desirable  form  of  poor  relief  or  national  charity.  In 
this  case  it  would  be  money  well  spent,  and  we  should 
not  grudge  it ;  but  still  it  would  be  a  system  of  subsi- 
dising, and  it  would  be  a  question  whether  we  could 
not  spend  it  to  more  advantage  in  our  third  way — 
namely,  by  organising  a  superior  class  of  labour  alto- 
gether.    If  it  is  to  be  a  case  of  subsidising  at  all,  it 
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seems  on  the  whole  Hkely  to  be  better  to  do  it  directly 
rather  than  indirectly,  and  this  would  mean  dealing 
with  our  underpaid  exactly  as  with  our  unemployed. 
Perhaps,  at  first,  a  mixture  of  the  two  systems  might 
work  best  in  actual  practice,  and  then  it  would  be  wiser 
to  give  bounties,  not  in  money,  but  in  assistance.  Thus 
the  State  would  ensure  its  money  being  well  spent  if  it 
built  healthy  houses  and  let  them  below  cost.  So  it 
would  do  well  if  it  contributed  to  the  cost  of  sanitary 
workshops,  and  in  all  these  cases  there  would  be  no 
hardship  in  insisting  on  superior  conditions  if  it  bore  its 
share  in  defraying  the  extra  cost.  These  suggestions 
are  made  on  the  basis  that  some  such  help  would  be 
needed,  but  for  my  part  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this 
would  be  the  case. 

But  for  the  present  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose 
that  either  in  this  manner,  or  by  providing  for  our  under- 
paid in  the  same  way  as  for  our  unemployed,  we  have 
a  very  sufficient  answer  to  the  argument  of  foreign 
competition.  I  do  not  say  there  will  be  no  risk.  I 
admit  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  forecast  the 
future ;  but  when  we  consider  our  income  as  a  nation 
is  over  the  fabulous  sum  of  £1,200,000,000  a  year,  I 
think  it  is  one  that  we  can  undertake  without  any 
serious  apprehension.  The  cost  cannot  be  great,  pro- 
bably under  a  million  a  year,  or  a  risk  of  not  more  than 
2s.  in  a  hundred  pounds.  When  we  consider  the 
indirect  saving  to  the  nation  in  police,  in  charities,  and 
in  money  wasted ;  when  we  reckon  up  the  increased 
wealth-producing  powers  added  to  our  resources,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  increased  happiness  conferred,  then 
I  think  we  can  face  our  problem  with  confidence  and 
say  it  must  and  shall  be  solved. 


CHAPTEK    II. 

The  Moral  Effect  of  Increasing  Wages. 

What  will  be  the  moral  effect  of  increasing  the  wages 
of  our  underpaid  ?  In  what  will  such  increase  result  ? 
We  have  to  meet  two  objections,  both  formidable. 
In  drink,  says  one  school  of  pessimists ;  in  over- 
population, says  the  other.  Neither  of  these  possi- 
bilities can  be  ignored,  and  I  will  briefly  deal  with  the 
former. 

Material  improvement  can  be  at  once  effected  by 
part  of  the  wages  being  paid  in  kind.  It  is  one  thing 
to  say  to  a  person  you  must  live  in  such  a  class  of 
house  when  he  is  not  earning  enough  to  pay  for  it  ; 
but  it  is  quite  a  different  matter  to  say  you  shall  be 
paid  twopence-farthing  an  hour  per  week,  instead  of  three 
farthings ;  but  from  that  sum  we  shall  deduct  enough  to 
pay  for  your  living  in  a  proper  house.  It  may  be  paternal 
— probably  is.  I  am  not  frightened  by  big  words,  and  if 
people  cannot  take  care  of  themselves,  we  must  do  it 
for  them.  They  want  our  superior  wisdom  and  help 
in  one  direction,  they  shall  have  it  in  all. 

Again :  if  drink  is  going  to  absorb  all  the  benefit, 
then,  instead  of  paying  them  twopence-farthing  an  hour 
in  cash,  we  will  pay  part  in  food,"  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises."  We  will  give  orders,  "  not  transferable," 
to  be  available  at  eating-houses,  which  thousands  will 
be  glad  to  run.     I  have  no  innate  objection  to  beer, 
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and  if  the  publicans  will  manage  such  houses  fairly 
and  properly,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  in  their 
hands.  I  know  of  many  now  which  meet  a  decided 
want,  and  are  excellent  places  of  entertainment.  The 
bill  of  fare  we  will  supervise,  and  see  that  a  proper 
amount  is  spent  on  proper  food.  Such  eating-houses 
will  have  many  other  advantages.  Instead  of  spoiling 
their  food  by  bad  cooking,  it  will  be  properly  served, 
and,  by  wholesale  arrangements,  they  should  get 
superior  value  for  their  money. 

Supposing  this  arrangement  should  be  made,  the 
publicans  in  these  very  poor  districts  should  not  object 
to  be  restricted  from  selling"  liquor  except  at  such 
meals.  It  would  be  an  alternative,  and  as  profitable 
a  trade,  and  they  would  be  supplying  a  genuine  want 
in  the  best  possible  way.  In  fitting  up  their  shops 
with  suitable  appliances,  the  State  could  afford  to  be 
generous  ;  and,  if  the  State  decided  to  assist  with 
bounties,  they  could  be  further  helped,  for  instance, 
by  being  freed  from  paying  any  tax  for  licenses.  As 
regards  beer  as  a  beverage,  generally,  I  have  already 
expressed  my  opinion  on  it.  I  think  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  healthy  drink.  The  argument  there  is  no  nourish- 
ment in  it  is  a  ridiculous  one,  and  those  who  advance 
it  know  it  is  ridiculous.  The  body  wants  moisture, 
and  it  supplies  such  moisture  in  an  agreeable  and 
wholesome  manner.  Nor  is  the  drink  question  im- 
possible of  solution  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 
One  great  brewer  told  me — and  I  implicitly  accept  his 
statement — that  if  the  illegitimate  trade  were  ended 
to-morrow,  if  never  another  man  got  drunk  on  beer,  it 
would  not  effect  their  takings  ten  per  cent.  What 
does  this  mean "?  Simply  this  :  In  England  to-day 
there  is  an  enormous  legitimate  trade  to  be  done, 
supplying  a  legitimate  want  in  a  legitimate  way. 
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Now,  surely  if  it  is  to  the  interest  of  anyone  to  end 
excessive  drinking,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  trade. 
They  suffer  more  from  such  excess  than  any  other  class 
of  society.  They  are  looked  at  askance  by  the  respect- 
able members  of  society  as  people  willing  to  thrive  on 
other  people's  sin,  and  I  know  how  they  writhe  under 
this  stigma,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  wholly  unjust. 
They  are  harassed  with  continual  interference ;  they 
never  know  what  attack  they  may  next  have  to  meet. 
Their  money  gives  them  less  satisfaction  than  that 
earned  in  any  other  way  ;  with  many — including  not  a 
few  of  their  own  number — their  money  is  thought  to 
carry  a  curse  with  it,  and  all  for  what?  For  the  extra 
ten  per  cent,  of  forced  sales,  which  does  the  mis- 
chief, and  is  the  cause  of  so  much  drunkenness  and 
crime.  Except  this,  the  main  part  of  their  trade  is 
lawful  and  commendable,  and  one  they  could  do  with 
a  clear  conscience. 

Surely,  then,  it  is  to  their  interest  to  get  rid  of  this 
slur  and  unrest,  and  to  join  with  the  public  and 
magistrates  in  putting  down  every  case  of  improper 
management.  No  one  is  more  injured  by  unfair 
trading  than  the  honest  dealer.  Whilst  another  takes 
all  the  gain,  he  has  to  share  the  odium.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  respectable  man  who  does  his  own 
business  uprightly  that  all  else  should  be  compelled  to 
do  the  same.  It  is  to  his  interest  pecuniarily,  morally, 
and  as  a  citizen.  AVhy  should  good  men  make  cause 
with  bad  ones  because  they  are  in  the  same  trade  ? 
The  true  inspectors  of  the  trade  ought  to  be  those  of 
their  own  number.  Let  them,  by  all  means,  protect 
the  innocent ;  but  they  should  be  the  first  ones  to  set 
the  law  in  motion  against  the  guilty.  I  admit  there  is 
much  cause  for  sympathy  in  the  case  of  many  pub- 
licans.      There    is    not    a   douUt    tliey   feel    the    same 
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terrible  effects  of  competition  as  is  so  disastrous  in 
other  walks  of  life.  But  whilst  pushing  other  trades  is 
attended  with  few  or  no  evils,  pushing  the  consumption 
of  liquor  is  extremely  pernicious  ;  in  fact,  it  cannot  be 
done  without  serious  injury  to  the  commonwealth  and 
much  moral  guilt  on  the  part  of  those  doing  it.  I  do 
not  think  those  interested  will  dispute  this  statement, 
and,  if  they  agree  with  me,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  is 
to  their  interest,  more  than  that  of  any  other  body  of 
men,  that  the  number  of  houses  should  be  limited  to 
those  who  can  earn  a  respectable  living  without  having 
to  force  their  sale.  I  know  that  I  am  here  stating 
the  views  of  many  in  the  brewing  interest,  and  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  if  the  trade  were  met  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  and  were  invited  to  co-operate  in  deal- 
ing with  the  drink  question,  they  would  readily  do  so, 
and  would  prove  very  efficient  allies.  So  I  feel  if  their 
aid  was  required  in  turning  their  public-houses  into 
eating-houses,  in  the  manner  I  have  suggested,  that 
the  proposition  would  be  entertained  by  them  in 
the  fairest  spirit ;  and  in  this  way  some  considerable 
advance  in  temperance  might  be  secured  without 
either  friction  or  great  expense.  The  forces  are  in 
favour  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty,  the 
chief  being  the  large  legitimate  trade  there  is  to  be 
done,  the  interest  of  all  that  only  such  legitimate  trade 
should  be  done,  and,  above  all,  that  many  of  the  great 
brewers  are  as  adverse  to  drunkenness  as  any  teetotal 
orator.  Undoubtedly  there  are  some  black  sheep 
amongst  them — what  church  or  business  is  wholly 
free?- — but  there  are  also  many  worthy,  able,  and 
high-minded  men  in  their  numbers  of  whom  any 
nation  might  be  justly  proud. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Over-Population. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  second  objection ; 
perhaps  the  more  formidable  of  the  two.  In  what 
will  increasing  the  earnings  of  our  underpaid  result — in 
over-population . 

Let    us  now  examine  this  objection.      And,    first, 

what  do  we  mean  by  over-population  and  the  population 

question  generally.     Stated  simply  it  is  that,  population 

freed  of  all  checks  will  increase  faster  than  the  means 

of  sustaining  such  population.     Malthus,  the  apostle  of 

this  pessimistic  school,  gives  the  theory,  in  the  form  of 

a  high-sounding  law,  to  the  effect  that  whilst  population 

increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  the  power  of  sustaining 

such  population  only  increases  in  an  arithmetical  one. 

Mathematicians  will  realise  the   terrible   results  that 

would  ensue  if  this  law  were  true,  or  only  approximately 

true.    But  all  subsequent  followers  of  Malthus,  amongst 

whom  Mill  is  the  most  celebrated,  agree  this  law  nuist 

not  be  taken  literally,  but  only  in  the  general  sense  in 

which  I  have  first  stated  it.     So,  again,  we  find  Mill, 

himself,   stating   the   generally    accepted  view   of  the 

population  question,  when  he  writes  : — "  It  is  but  rarely 

'  that  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring 

'  classes   do    anything  more    than    give    a   temporary 

'margin,   speedily  filled    up  by   an   increase  of  their 

'  numbers.     The  use  they  commonly  choose  to  make 

'of  any  ;i,(lvant;i,g('.oiis  change  in  their  circumstances  is 
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"  to  take  it  out  in  that  form  which,  by  augmenting  the 
"  population,  deprives  the  succeeding  generation  of  the 
"benefit."  His  disciples  usually  stop  here  ;  but  there  is 
much  food  for  reflection  in  the  continuing  paragraph  : — 
"  Unless,  either  by  their  general  improvement  in 
"intellectual  and  moral  culture,  or  at  least  by  raising 
"  their  habitual  standard  of  comfortable  Hving,  they  can 
"  be  taught  to  make  a  better  use  of  favourable  circum- 
"  stances,  nothing  permanent  can  be  done  for  them  ; 
"the  most  promising  schemes  only  end  in  having  a 
"  more  numerous,  but  not  a  happier,  people.  By  their 
"  habitual  standard  I  mean  that — when  any  such  there 
"  is — down  to  which  they  will  multiply,  but  not  lower. 
"Every  advance  they  make  in  education,  civilisation, 
"  and  social  improvement,  tends  to  raise  this  standard  ; 
"and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  gradually,  though 
"  slowly,  rising  in  the  more  advanced  countries  of 
"western  Europe."  {Principles  Pol.  Ec,  Book  I., 
c.  X.,  s.  3. 

The  views  thus  expressed  by  Malthus  and  Mill 
seem  to  find  a  ready  confirmation  in  our  own  personal 
experience.  Not  one  of  us  who  has  to  make  a  living 
by  his  work  but  feels  his  calling  terribly  over-crowded. 
But  I  have  already  dealt  with  this  in  my  First  Book 
(chap.  III.,  sec.  3)  ;  and  have  there  shown  that  this 
impression,  though  very  general,  is  none  the  less  wholly 
unsound,  and  that  lessening  the  number  of  the  people 
would  in  no  way  increase  the  amount  of  employment 
to  be  obtained.  Still  the  impression  is  none  the  less 
general,  and  any  reform  that  may  result  in  increasing 
the  population  is  viewed  with  the  greatest  dread. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  as  regards  our  very  poor. 
Any  benefit  conferred  on  them  will  simply  be  taken  out 
in  larger  families.  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  large 
portion  of  Society. 
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Here  I  agree  that  it  is  but  a  poor  boon  to  humanity 
if  we  only  solve  the  problem  of  poverty  in  om-  time  by 
making  it  impossible  of  solution  in  all  time  to  come. 
But  is  this  necessary '?  Let  us  look  at  it  a  little  more 
closely.  What  are  the  checks  on  preventing  over 
population?  Following  Malthus,  Mill  divides  them 
into  the  two  great  classes  of  preventive  and  positive 
checks  ;  or,  in  other  words,  checks  the  results  of  either 
prudence  or  mortality.  Now,  as  regards  the  first,  the 
prudential  check,  that  is  entirely  wanting  amongst  these 
people.  Possibly,  as  indicated  by  Mill,  we  may,  by 
improving  their  condition,  cultivate  this  prudential 
check,  and  in  this  w^ay  solve  our  problem  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner;  but,  to-day,  there  is  neither  self- 
restraint  nor  any  other  moral  force  that  leads  them  to 
exercise  self-denial  in  the  begetting  of  children.  Con- 
sequently, whatever  our  measures  may  be,  they  will 
not  result  in  more  children  being  born.  That  is  im- 
possible, as  they  now  have  all  the  children  that  nature 
enables  them  to  procreate.  But  the  result  may  be  to 
suspend  the  positive  check ;  in  other  words,  to  lessen 
the  mortality  amongst  the  infants  born,  and  this  will 
have  the  same  result  as  if  more  were  actually  brought 
into  the  world.  Let  us  then  state  this  argument  in  all 
its  simplicity.  We  are  not  to  try  and  improve  the 
condition  of  our  very  poor,  because  it  will  result  in  fewer 
of  their  children  being  killed  off.  This  is  the  whole  argu- 
ment of  over-population  summed  up  in  a  few  words  ; 
this  is  the  argument  we  now  have  to  meet.  Is  it 
correct?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  probably  is.  I 
think  if  we  improve  the  condition  of  our  very  poor 
more  of  their  children  will  live,  though  more  will  not 
be  born.  Therefore  we  are  to  attempt  nothing  on  their 
behalf?  By  no  means.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
anything   invc  pioved  thai   more  of  them  living  would 
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be  such  a  terrible  calamity  as  to  warrant  our  leaving 
them  to  be  done  to  death.  By  all  means  let  us  culti- 
vate the  prudential  check  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  us 
saying  if  we  cannot  enforce  it  immediately  we  must 
not  risk  curtailing  the  other  for  all  time.  We  cannot 
cultivate  the  former  until  we  have  elevated  the  people 
themselves,  and  I  admit  we  cannot  do  this  without 
suspending  the  deadly  effects  of  the  latter.  But  I  do 
not  think  this  so  very  terrible.  AVhatever  Malthus 
law  may  have  been  in  his  time,  and  in  reference  to 
his  own  surroundings,  it  is  entirely  wrong  as  regards 
ourselves.  Our  powers  of  producing  the  necessaries  of 
life  far  exceed  our  powers  of  increasing  our  popu- 
lation, and  give  a  man  opportunities  to  utilise  his 
labour  and  he  can  easily  produce  more  than  he  con- 
sumes. This  is  so  to-day.  Perhaps  150  years  hence 
it  may  not  be  so,  and  then  perhaps  another  Malthus 
may  propound  another  law  good  for  his  time.  All  I 
say  is,  that  Malthus  law  is  not  true  for  our  age.  Our 
food-producing  land  is  the  whole  world,  and  is  not 
restricted  to  our  own  little  islands.  Owing  to  im- 
proved locomotion  and  carriage  New  York  is  nearer 
London  to-day  than  Aberdeen  last  century,  and  no 
country  can  be  considered  as  if  it  were  circumscribed 
by  its  own  particular  boundaries.  The  wheat  fields  of 
England  are  the  broad  plains  of  the  prairies,  and  her 
grazing  grounds  the  vast  tracts  of  Australia.  Under 
these  conditions  the  possibilities  of  population  over- 
growing the  powers  of  nature  are  very  remote,  and  if  in 
our  time  we  do  our  work  of  feeding,  educating,  and 
elevating  our  generation,  and  making  them  prosperous 
and  contented,  we  may  leave  to  succeeding  generations 
the  care  of  limiting  their  numbers  if  such  necessity 
should  arise.  With  their  increased  knowledge,  better 
experience,  and  superior  material  what  may  be  difficult 
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for  us  may  be  simple  to  them,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
we  can  do  our  utmost  to  cultivate  the  prudential  check 
— a  check  every  wise  and  good  man  must  approve  of, 
and  give  thanks  that  there  is  plent}^  in  our  time. 

For  the  next  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  at  the 
most  rapid  rate  of  increase  over-population  can  never 
be  more  than  an  imaginary  danger.  On  the  other  hand, 
poverty  and  starvation  are  very  real  and  horrible 
realities,  and  fraught  with  more  real  risk  than  that  of 
having  too  many  people.  Undoubtedly,  the  whole  tone 
of  Mill's  writing  is  most  pessimistic  ;  but  he  never 
realised  the  enormous  development  that  was  to  take 
place  in  machinery  and  all  the  mechanical  arts ;  and  I 
doubt  if  he  had  known  facts  as  they  now  are,  he  would 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  has  done.  As 
regards  his  leading  statement,  that  the  use  the  labouring 
class  commonly  choose  to  make  of  any  change  in  their 
circumstances  is  to  take  it  out  in  that  form  which,  by 
augmenting  the  population,  deprives  the  succeeding 
generation  of  the  benefit,  it  is  wholly  disproved  by  facts. 
Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  working  man  of  to-day  is 
better  fed,  better  clothed,  better  educated,  better  housed, 
and  in  every  way  a  better  man  than  he  was  fifty  years 
ago.  There  is  nothing  in  manual  labour  that  per  se 
prevents  a  man  so  engaged  from  being  as  wise,  prudent, 
and  temperate,  and  every  whit  as  much  of  a  gentleman, 
as  any  student  or  merchant.  So  there  is  no  reason 
that  an  artizan  or  mechanic  should  not  talk  as  pure 
English  as  any  Harrow  boy.  A  refined  accent  is  the 
result  of  a  refined  mind  ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  this 
should  be  limited  to  any  particular  class.  On  the 
contrary,  the  better  health — the  result  of  l)etter  labour 
— should  make  him  the  better  man.  But  the  result, 
you  will  say,  is  due  to  the  general  improvement  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tone,  exactly  as  stated  by  Mill 
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as  likely  to  raise  their  standard  of  comfort.  I  am 
agreeable  to  accept  the  argument  either  way.  Each 
equally  favours  my  contention,  that  the  same  satis- 
factory results  may  be  expected  to  attend  our  efforts  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  our  very  poor. 

But  if  facts  do  not  bear  out  Mill's  theory,  temperately 
stated,  most  certainly  they  do  not  bear  out  the  formula 
of  Malthus,  carelessly  and  inaccurately  stated.  The 
fact  is  ^e>  do  not  knov^  what  would  be  the  result  on 
population  of  good  feeding,  good  education,  and  good 
surroundings,  for  the  simple  reason  they  have  never 
been  tried.  For  myself,  it  seems  simply  awful  to  allow 
children  to  be  born  in  such  conditions  that  they  have 
not  the  remotest  possibility  of  being  other  than 
miserable,  poor,  and  hungry ;  wicked,  drunken,  and 
criminal ;  and  diseased,  vicious,  and  profligate.  But 
these  are  the  elements  that  make  up  the  positive  check. 
We  must  not  interfere,  lest  we  be  parties  to  the 
population  increasing.  And  what  in  practice  is  this 
positive  check,  stripped  of  all  its  sophistry  and  fine 
words.  Nothing  but  murder — murder  pure  and  simple, 
Is  it  murder  to  turn  a  raving  lunatic  into  a  room  full  of 
people,  knowing  he  will  kill,  and  intending  him  to  kill, 
all  he  can  lay  hands  on '?  Then  it  is  equally  murder  to 
allow  children  to  be  born  in  such  surroundings  that 
they  will  be  killed  off  by  starvation,  dirt,  and  disease, 
when  it  is  in  our  power  to  amend  those  conditions, 
and  our  only  reason  for  not  amending  them  is  that  we 
intend  them  to  be  so  killed  off ;  and  it  is  murder  none 
the  less,  because  we  give  such  killing  off  a  fine  name, 
and  term  it  a  positive  check.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
kill  them  off,  but  do  not  let  us  humbug  ourselves.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  kill  them  oft",  as  we  would  an  over  large 
litter  of  puppies,  it  will  not  be  more  hideous  because  we 
do  them  to  death  in  a  less  painful  manner.     If  it  is 
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necessary  to  kill  them  off,  if  we  cannot  give  them  the 
prospect  of  something  better  in  life,  then  infanticide,  in 
all  its  horror  and  terrors,  is  not  so  horrible  and  terrible. 
If  we  will  not  improve  their  condition  because  of 
lessening  the  operation  of  this  positive  check,  because 
we  are  frightened  of  increasing  their  numbers,  then,  in 
God's  name,  let  us  be  merciful  in  the  way  we  destroy 
them.  It  is  kinder  and  more  Christ-like  to  kill  a  child 
before  it  has  suffered  than  to  let  it  live  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  depravity  and  despair,  and  then  die  in  anguish, 
infamy,  or  shame. 

Again,  I  repeat,  I  do  not  see  the  great  moral 
difference  between  active  and  passive  murder.  I  can 
see  no  middle  course  that  is  right.  Let  us  elevate  or 
destroy.  It  is  only  a  mock  pretence,  a  travesty  of 
Christianity  and  humanity,  to  be  so  tender-hearted 
we  cannot  take  away  life,  and  yet  be  so  callous  and 
indifferent  we  will  not  make  life  worth  living.  No 
violent  steps  of  judicial  murder  will  be  needed,  no 
legitimatised  exposure  to  shock  the  feelings  of  a  senti- 
mental public  ;  no,  nothing  will  be  necessary  but  to 
encourage  infant  insurance,  be  judiciously  blind,  and 
leave  it  to  parents  to  destroy  their  own  offspring. 
They  do  it  now,  so  some  say  ;  with  what  truth,  I 
dare  not  contemplate,  it  is  so  h()rril)le  ;  and  still 
further,  there  are  some  who  find  in  such  destruction 
a  satisfactory  way  out  of  our  difficulty.  How  awful  a 
state  of  Society  when  infanticide  is  a  fairly  satisfactory 
solution  of  anything.  I  may  be  stirring  up  matter 
better  left  alone.  Some  prophecy  the  only  possible 
result  will  be  an  instant  and  lively  zeal  in  saving 
children  alive,  but  few  or  no  attempts  to  improve  their 
condition.  This  may  be  so,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
likely  ;  for  I  am  satisfied  there  is  a  strong  determina- 
tion   throughout    Society    to    do    their   duty,    and,    if 
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possible,  give  everyone  something  like  a  fair  start  in 
life,  some  small  chance  of  substantial  happiness. 

I  believe  the  day  a  scheme  is  proposed  that  is 
reasonable  and  just  and  likely  to  be  effective,  and  one 
that  the  nation  has  confidence  in,  that  the  nation  will 
arise  ni  its  millions  and  carry  it  into  effect,  and  woe 
betide  any  Government  that  stands  in  the  way.  It 
will  be  swept  out  of  existence.  By  which  party  it  will 
be  attempted,  I  cannot  prophecy.  The  Liberals  have 
had  their  opportunity,  and  allowed  it  to  pass  ;  and  it 
is  just  as  probable  that  it  will  form  the  basis  of 
Conservative  measures  ;  but  that  it  will  be  ignored 
much  longer  I  am  certain  will  not  be  the  case.  It  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  question  of  the  hour,  and  the 
country  is  neither  happy  nor  satisfied  that  there  should 
be  such  deep  and  continued  distress  when  there  is  so 
much  wealth.  Any  broad,  comprehensive  measure,  I 
am  sure,  will  be  hailed  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
from  whichever  party  it  comes ;  and  I  am  certain 
nothing  else  will  really  satisfy  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation.  To-day  I  have  candidly  to  admit  that  it  forms 
no  more  the  part  of  the  programme  of  one  party  than 
of  the  other,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well,  as  such  measures 
should  be  the  joint  production  of  all  sections  of  the 
country.  This,  however,  is  outside  the  scope  of  my 
suggestions,  and  I  must  here  conclude  my  work. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  throwing  some  light  on  a 
difficult  subject ;  if  I  have  only  furnished  some  hints 
for  abler  men  than  myself  to  take  up  and  improve 
upon,  I  shall  be  amply  repaid ;  and,  for  myself,  I  can 
only  state,  in  conclusion,  what  I  have  so  often  repeated 
before,  that  I  am  certain  the  problem  of  poverty  can 
be  solved,  not  by  any  violent  schemes  of  reform,  not 
by  taking  from  any  a  penny  that  the  law  allows  him 
to  call  his  own,  but  simply  by  organising  our  labour 
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and  utilising  those  gifts  of  Providence  which  we  now 
allow  to  run  to  waste.  That  this  may  be  so  no  longer 
is  my  one  earnest  desire,  and  I  equally  believe  is  the 
desire  of  every  thinking  man  and  woman  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  well-loved  country. 
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This  work  was  completed  towards  the  end  of  1894, 
and  embodied  the  law  laid  down  in  all  the  then  decided 
cases.  Since  that  date,  there  have  been  no  cases  of 
any  real  importance,  but  to  bring  the  work  right  up  to 
date  an  appendix  has  been  added,  giving  an  epitome  of 
such  matters  as  have  been  before  the  Courts  in  the 
interval. 

To  make  the  w^ork  of  the  greatest  utility,  the  general 
principles  of  the  law  have  been  stated  in  the  text, 
whilst  the  refinements  arising  out  of  such  principles 
have  been  dealt  with  in  the  notes.  In  this  way  it  is 
trusted  the  reader  will  best  obtain  a  broad  view  of  the 
law  without  being  confused  by  a  mass  of  detail,  and 
yet,  when  the  need  arises,  will  most  readily  find  the 
exact  detail  he  requires.  An  illustration  of  what  is 
meant  will  be  seen  on  the  specimen  page  given  on  the 
other  side. 

To  the  ordinary  reader  interested  in  social  questions, 
it  should  be  invaluable,  as  nothing  is  so  essential  to 
the  proper  comprehension  of  a  new  law  as  an  under- 
standing of  the  old;  and  nothing  is  more  important 
to  remember  than  that  all  change  is  not  reform,  and 
that  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  is  worse  than  no 
step  at  all. 
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is  engaged  in  a  common  occupation.  This  is  known  as 
the  doctrine  of  Common  Employment,  and  in  other 
words  its  meaning  is  this :  When  a  man  enters  another's 
employ  he  does  so  with  his  eyes  open  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  risks  incidental  to  it,  including  those 
due  to  the  negligence  of  fellow  servants,  and  these 
he  contracts  to  take,  e.g.,  a  miner  or  a  sailor,  whose 
occupations  of  their  very  nature  are  dangerous  {a). 

Before  1837  there  is  no  record  of  any  case  where  a 
master  was  sought  to  be  made  responsible  for  an 
injury  incurred  in  his  service,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  injury  could  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly 
to  his  own  personal  negligence  or  breach  of  duty.  In 
that  year,  the  servant  of  a  butcher  was  riding  in  a 
van  which  was  not  under  his  control,  and  which  in 
consequence  of  being  overloaded  by  the  negligence  of 
another  fellow  servant,  broke  down  and  injured  him. 
He  sought  to  make  his  master  responsible  for  such 
negligence,  but  failed.  This  was  the  great  case  of 
Priesthj  v.  Fowler,  3  M.  &  W.  1,  1837.     Here  Lord 

{a)  Note  he  only  takes  risks  incidental  to  the  employment.  In 
Mansfield  v.  Baddclcij,  34  L.  T.  696,  a  dressmaker  was  asked  by 
her  employer  to  go  into  the  kitchen  for  hun.  She  did  so,  and  was 
bitten  by  a  savage  dog.  Held  she  had  not  contracted  to  take  the 
risk  of  such  dog. 

So  he  does  not  contract  to  take  concealed  risks.  These  his 
master  must  disclose  or  he  will  be  liable.  A  butcher  employed 
his  man  to  cut  up  a  carcase  that  was  diseased.  The  man  was 
ignorant  it  was  infected,  and  was  injured.  Held  his  master  was 
liable.     Davies  v.  England,  33  L.  J.  Q.  B.  321. 

A  workman  was  injured  through  using  an  unsound  ladder.  He 
did  not  know  it  was  unsound,  His  master  did,  and  should  have 
warned  him.  As  he  did  not,  he  was  held  liable,  Willianis  v.  Clough, 
27  L.  J.  Ex.  325. 

But  if  a  master  fully  disclose  the  nature  of  the  service,  he  maj' 
invite  servants  to  work  for  him  under  any  dangerous  conditions 
not  actually  illegal,  and  not  be  liable  to  them.  It  is  a  matter  of 
contract,  so  much  pay  so  much  risk,  Woodleij  v.  Met.  Big.  Co., 
2  Ex.  D.  384. 
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